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ft  UNIQUE  ORGAN 


not   be   said   of  the    good   that   has  tieen 
done  for  our  cause  by  Tom  Hayden." 

The  blind  women's  club  at  tbe  present 
time  has  a  membership  of  20.  Most  of 
the  members  are  graduates  of  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  all  are  endowed  with 
capabilities  of  more  than  ordinary  .note. 
The  club  has  been  in  existence  for  near- 
ly a  year.  The  president  is  Mrs.  Austen 
the  vice  president,,  is  Miss  Mary  Cconey, 
the  treasurer  Is  Miss  Agnes  Y-oung.  and 
the  secretary  is  Miss  Amelia  Meierdicks. 
Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Austen  at  272  State  street. 


Formed  for  the  Purpose  of  Bet- 
tering Their  Condition  and 
for  Social  Intercourse. 


WILL  PRODUCE  COMEDY  SOON 


Author  Is  Blind,   and  the  Cast  Will 

Be  Composed  of  Sightless 

Persons. 


Moved  by  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
a  desire  to  promote  their  social  welfare, 
the  blind  women  of  Brooklyn  have 
founded  an  alliance  that  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  this  country— a  blind  women's 
club,  fostered  by  blind  women,  managed 
by  blind  women,  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  organization.  The  club 
1b  the  realization  of  a  long  cherished 
dream  of  a  member  of  those  vitally  in- 
terested in  its  welfare  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  due  to  their  unflagging  zeal 
that  the  club  has  at  last  blossomed  into 
a  prominent  position  in  Brooklyn's  life, 
and  holds  forth  promises  of  bearing 
fruits  of  success  in  the  future.  Among 
those  who  have  given  of  their  time  and 
energy  that  the  project  might  meet  with 
success,  the  present  president,  Mrs.: 
Josephine  Austen,  and  the  blind  actor., 
Tom  Hayden,  are  the  most  prominent. 

Mrs.  Austen,  when  interviewed  at  her 
home,  272  State  street,  yesterday,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  club  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  blind 
women  in  this  borough.  "Hitherto," 
said  Mrs.  Austen,  "sightless  women  in 
this  city  have  been  hedged  in,  and  their 
horizon  has  been  very  restricted.  Social 
intercourse  has  been  a  practical  Impossi- 
bility, as  readily  might  be  imagined. 

"It  is  the  bettering  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  blind  that  is  our  main  ob- 
ject. It  is  our  aim  to  erect  a  home  for 
the  blind  some  time,  which  will  not  have 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, and  which  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  inmates  in  a  com- 
fortable, decent  manner.  This  matter 
has  been  impressed  rather  forcibly  upon 
me  recently,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one: 
of  the  members  of  our  club  has  been 
forced  to  take  up  her  residence  at  one 
of  the  city  institutions  for  the  blind; 
and  while  it'  is  a  home  in  a  way,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  most  desirable  place 
In  the  world. 

"People  in  general  do  not  realize  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  blind 
persons  labor.  They  are  hemmed  in  in 
a  way  that  is  inconceivable  to  one  who 
has  the  power  of  sight.  It  seemed,  In 
starting  this  movement,  as  If  the  only 
sympathy  we  could  get  was  among  those 
afflicted  In  a  similar  manner.  Conse- 
quently we  went  about  and  organized  a 
society  of  the  blind  women,  without  ap- 
pealing to  any  outside  aid.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  are  now  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  organization.  We 
elect  our  own  officers,  and  propose  our 
own  business.  However,  there  Is  need 
of  sympathy  from  the  outside,  and  we 
aro  going  to  exert  ourselves  during  the 
coming  winter  to  attract  attention  to 
our'  faTnestness  of  purpose.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  work  done  up  to  the  pr 
time,   I  want  to  say  that  too  aruch 


we  will  perhaps  be  able  to  get  some 
lodge  room  in  which  to  meet  occasion- 
ally. ,    ... 

"The  great  trouble  of  holding  meet- 
/-n<"s  of  the  blind  is  to  secure  guides 
from  place  to  place.  Wo  were  given 
'a  theater  party  on  Wednesday  through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Spooner.  and 
a  number  of  young  girls  gave  us 
their  assistance.  So  generous  wag  the 
response  in  this  case  that  we  cannot  but 

think  we  will  receive  fine  support  in  all 
our  needs." 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Blind  Wom- 
en's Club  are  said  to  be  skillful  at  some 
handicraft.  Mrs.  Austen  has  a  number 
of  pieces  of  knitting,  basketry  and  bead- 
work  made  by  members  that  are  models 
of  excellent  work.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
a  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  club  mem- 
bers during  the  winter.  The  proceeds 
from  this  venture  will  be  turned  into 
the  charity  fund  of  the  organization. 

The  present  members  of  the  club  are: 
Mrs.      Josephine     Austen,      Miss      Agnes 

Young,  Miss  Amelia  Meierdicks,  Miss 
Rhoda  Feldmeier.  Miss  Mary  Bowne,  Miss 
Lillian  Robertson,  Miss  Martha  Johnson, 
Miss  Ella  Bertels.  Miss  Maybelle  Decker, 
Miss  Agnes  Stafford,  Miss  Dora  Fechtel, 
Mrs.  Follock,  Miss  Sadie  Zimmerman. 
Miss  Anna  Rens,  Miss  Ka therms  Myers, 
Mrs.  Greenwood.  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss  Jessie 
Pross  and  Mrs.  Jacobs. 


Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Austen, 

President   Blind   Women's  Club. 

There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  one  of 
these  meetings  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
woman's  club.  The  members  gather  to- 
gether in  perfect  order,  address  the  chair 
and  go  through  the  order  of  business  In1 
a  parliamentary  manner.  The  secretary,! 
however,  takes  her  notes  in  point,  and) 
reads  her  minutes  from  that  system.  So: 
adept  is  she  at  this  that  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  hesitancy,  and  the  reading  is  just 
as  fluent  as  though  she  were  looking  at 
a  printed  page. 

The  ages  of  the  members  range,  as  Mrs 
Austen  %a'd,  "from  18  years  old  to  grand- 
mothers."   Every  one   is    intensely   inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  club,  and  to  many 
of   the   blind   pirls   the  monthly  gathering, 
is  the  ray  of  light  in  their  eternal  dark- 
ness.   The  work  of  the  club  has  become 
more  and  more  ambitious.    It  is  planned 
to  do  great  things,  and  there  is  no  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers,   that    the    great    things    will    soon 
be   on  the  high  road  to   accomplishment 
First  of  all  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  series 
of  entertainments  during  the  winter.   All 
of  the  talent  will  be  drawn  from  the  mem- 
bership <of  the  club.     That  the  entertain- 
ments will  have   a   successful  outcome   is 
to  be  expected,   for   Miss   Lillian  Robert- 
son   is    a   singer   of    considerable    reputa- 
tion; Miss  Maybelle  Decker  has  composed 
a  number  of  selections,  Miss  Rhoda  Feld- 
meier is  an  adept  at  the  guitar,  and  Miss 
Mary  Cooney  and  Miss   Amelia  Mierdicks 
are    experts   at  the   piano. 

By  giving  the  entertainments   the    club 
expects    to    bring    Itself    into    public    no- 
tice, and  later  to  receive  the  public  sup- 
port  that   is  necessary  to  make   its   proj- 
ects  successful.     On    a    more     elaborate 
scale  than   any  of   the  other  ventures   of  | 
the    club   is   a   play  to   be    given   at  some 
future    time,    entitled:     "Wanted— A    Girl 
With    References."      The    cast    for      this' 
play  has  been  chosen,   and  aTll  are  study- 
ing   their    parts    from    manuscript    writ- 
ten  in    raised   point.     The    cast    is   made 
up  of  Mrs.  Austen,   as  Mrs.  Van  Alston; 
Miss  Agnes  Young  as  Matilda  Hardscrab- 
ble,    Miss   Maybelle   Decker   as    Georgiana 
Sunflower,  Miss   Bora   Fichtel  as  Katrina, 
Miss   Agnes   Stafford  .as'  Bridget  Murphy. 
Th,.   play   is  being  coached  by  its  author, 
Rudolph    Hutchinson,    who    Is    blind. 

"Our  friends  have  been  very  kind  to 
us,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  club. 
"Of  course,  our  immediate  need  is  a 
club  room.  We  intend  to  remain  as  we 
started,  entirely  non-sectarian,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  felt  It  best  to  de- 
cline the  offers  made  us  for  the  use  of 
chui.h  parlors  for  our  meetings.  When 
our  need    becomes    more    generally  known 


Brooklyn  Catholics  Maintain 
It  at  Port  Jefferson. 


Doing     Splendid     Work     for 
Sightless  Crippled  and  De- 
fective Children  of  Boro. 


Unusual     Pieces*     has     attended     the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind.* Crippled  and 
Defective    Children,    which    was    opened 
less  than  two  years  ago  at  Port  Jeffer- 
son  L.  I.     Although  only  in  its  infancy, 
the'  Home    has    already    taken    a    place 
among    the    most   beneficial    and    praise- 
worth v    of    the    institutions    established, 
ami    maintained   by    Brooklyn   Catholics. 
It  is  doing  a  great  work,  but  so  quietly 
and    modestly     that    comparatively    tew 
people  are  even  aware  of  its  existence. 
Many  of  the  persons  living  at  Port.  .)e,- 
feraon  the   whole  year   round  are   ignor- 
ant of  the  excellent  work  that  is  being 
done   by   the   institution. 

The    Home    is    located    on    the    estate 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Biddle.  but  no,w 
in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  the  Brooklyn 
Diocese.     It  is  conducted  by  the  Daugh- 
ters   of    Wisdom,    au    order   of    *  rench 
nuns,    who    left     that     country     several 
years  ago  when  the  French  Government 
id  the  law  against  religious  societies. 
The  Home  had  only  seventeen  inmates 
when  it  was   thrown   open  on   Feb.   IT, 
of  last  year.     Now  there  are  eighty-tour 
little  children  in  it.    They  are  under  the 
care  of  twenty-two  sisters.     Sister  Mary 
Julian  is  the  Mother  Superior 
The    children    ran**    in    age    frofti    the 
ling  baby  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  ma- 
nge.     Most    of    them   are   orphans, 
and   all  are  crippled  either  physically  or 


mentally.  They  bavc  been  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  the  various  orphau  asy- 
lunis  in  this  diocese. 

t'pon  entering  the  Homo  the  children 
are  separated,  according  to  their  afflic- 
tions or  impediments.  Those  who  are 
mentally  defective  are  placed  in  a  house 
almost  a  mile  distant  fro  mthc  others, 
and  the  blind  children  live  in  different 
quarters  from  the  cripples.  This  is  ea8ily 
done  because  of  the  ninny  spacious  eot- 
ges  on  the  estate.  This  segregation, 
aided  by  the  ample  playgrounds  around 
ottages,  serves  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  institutionalise. 

The  benefits  that  the  children  are  deriv- 
>ni  the  Home  are  soon  manifested. 
The  institution  has  been  very  successful 
in  its  aim  of  equipping  each  child  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  means  for 
self-support  and  independence.  Fresh  ! 
air,  pure  water  and  good  food  mako  the 
children  thrive,  and  give  them  a  greater 
capacity  and  ability  for  absorbing  and 
Utilising  the  methods  of  the  institution. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  children,  the  crip- 
ples and  the  blind  arc  making  most  sat- 
isfactory progress  under  the  guidance  of 
the  nuns.  Every  menus  that  will  assist 
them  is  employed.  They  arc  all  taught 
the  elementary  branches  in  classrooms, 
and  special  courses  are  provided  for  any 
who  show  aptitude  along  any  particular 
lines. 

The  blind  children,  in  many  caee3,  dis- 
play talent  in  mnsic.  There  is  a  little 
boy,  8  years  old,  who  entered  the  Home 
a  year  ago,  who  has  developed  so  rapidly 
in  music  that  he  can  now  play  the  piano; 
very  capably;  while  a  little  girl  not  much 
older  than  he  is  considered  a  marvel  at 
th?  piano.  A  brilliant  future  as  a  pian- 
ist has  been  prophesied  for  her  by  vis- 
itors capable  of  intelligent  criticism  in 
music.  In  spite  of  her  blindness  her 
(touch  is  deft  and  light. 

Voice    culture    is    also    taught    at    thej 
Home.    The  teacher  is  herself  blind,  an. 
vas   a    former   pupil    of   the    Daughter 
if  Wisdom  in  France. 
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NUISANCE  OF  STREET  BEGGING. 

I.nrr    Permit*    It   if  There  Is  a 
Instrument    Along. 

A  woman  playing  an  accordion,  accom- 
panied by  a  blind  man.  solicited  alms  ou 
.Main  street  veaterfor.  Mrs  Charles  (J. 
Whiting,  secretary  of  the  Union  relief  as- 
sociation, saw  the  pair  about  o.'-'A)  last 
night  just  above  the  Smith  &  Murray 
stoic  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street.  As  the  Union  relief  associa- 
tion is  trying  to  suppress  this  sort 
of  begging  as  far  as  possible,  Mrs  Whit- 
ing called  Patrolman  Kennedy,  who  de- 
manded that  the  woman  show  a  license. 
One  was  produced,  signed  by  Marshal 
guilty.  Apparently  nothing  could  be  done 
and  the  couple  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  begging.  When  Patrolman  Kenned.'. 
went  to  headquarters,  however,  he  in- 
formed the  marshal  about  the  matter 
and  the  latter  reminded  him  that  all  li- 
ses  issued  to  sfreet  musicians  expired 
October  1.  The  patrolman  immediately 
made  good  his  lapse  of  memory  by  locat- 
ing the  pair  for  a  second  time  and  in- 
forming them  of  the  expiration  of  the  li- 
They  were  warned  to  get  off  the 
street  and  quit  their  operations,  as  it  was 
against  the  law  and  they  would  be  sub- 
ject   to   arrest  if   it   was  continued. 

Mrs  Whiting  believes  that  the  marshal 
in  issuing  such  licenses  may  be  fulfilling 
the  letter  oE  the  law  but  not  the  spirit  of 
it.  Site  claims  that  it  is  begging,  pure  and 
simple,  just,  as  much  so  as  if  the  blind 
man  were  alone  on  the  street  soliciting 
funds,  for  which  act  he  would  be  subject 
to  arrest  ou  account  of  vagrancy.  Airs 
Whiting  further  claims  that  it  is  in  spirit 
n   worse  offense  thau  if  hv   were  soliciting 


alone,    as    the    won  brdTon    player's 

mission  is  not  simply  to  furnish  music  for 
which  a  monetary  return  is  received,  but 
rather  to  attract  people  to  the  outstretched 
band  of  the  blind  man. 

Through  her  long  experience  in  the 
work  of  the  Union  relief  association,  Mrs 
Whiting    has    collected    considerable    data 

concerning  the  workings  of  street  mendi- 
cants. One  incident  is  as  follows:  About 
three  years  ago  Mrs  Whiting  noticed  a 
blind  man  near  the  post-office.  He  had  a 
trained  dog  with  him  which  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  solicited  funds 
on  account  of  his  affliction.  The  man  was 
immediately  turned  over  to  a  patrolman 
and  taken  to  the  Stearns  Park  hotel, 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  until 
Mrs  Whiting,  acting  for  the  relief  asso- 
ciation, could  ascertain  where  his  home 
was  and  send  him  away  from  the  city. 
The  blind  man  had  not  been  in  the  hotel 
long  before  a  dapper  young  mau,  care- 
fully and  stylishly  dressed  and  bearing 
the  New  York  trade  mark,  called  at  the 
hotel  and  asked  to  see  the  blind  man. 
The  two  had  quite  a  conversation.  The 
Beau  Brunnnel  went  away,  but  during 
the  evening  returned  again  and  took  the 
blind  mau  with  him.  But  the  incident 
was  not  closed.  After  communicating 
with  the  charity  organization  of  New 
York  city,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
track  of  these  mendicants,  it.  was  found 
that  the  man  was  tiustave  liozillard, 
and  that  he  was  a  professional  beggar 
employed  by  a  firm  at  which  the  yotiug 
New  Yorker  was  at  the  head.  So  sys- 
tematic were  the  workings  of  this  concern 
that  it  took  but  a  short  time  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  blind  .beggar  to  become 
known.  How  the  "head  of  the  firm"  hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  section  is  open  to 
conjecture.  Gustave  Rozillard  is  now  one 
of  the  enrolled  members  in  the  confidential 
bulletin  of  the  charity  organization  so- 
ciety. Another  well-known  mendicant 
swindler  who  operated  in  this  city  not  j 
many  years  ago  was  Herman  Wilhelm  j 
Troebner,  who  had  aliases  by  the  score. 
He  traveled  with  his  wife,  and  the  pair 
fleeced  the  unsophisticated  public  by  mak- 
ing false  representations  as  to  relationships 
,  with  eminent  families.  Mr  Troebner  was 
"discovered"  working  the  city,  and  was 
I  forced  to  vacate.  He  is  another  enrolled 
!  member  in  the  confidential  bulletin. 

Other     instances     have     come     to     the 

!  notice    of    the     Union    relief    association. 

i  It   is   the   belief   of   that   association   that 

-  about  all  the  begging  that  is  carried  on  in 

botlf  large  and   small    cities,   even    though 

it    has    an    accordion    accompaniment,    is 

fraudulent.    But  the   law   complicates   the 

case.    The    section    in    the    statutes    which 

pertains  to  the  case  reads  as  follows: — 

Licenses  shall  be  granted  by  the  city  mar- 
shal to  any  person  or  persons  to  sing  or  play 
it  perform  on  musical  instruments  in  the 
streets  or  public,  out-of-door  places  and  to 
solicit  and  receive  compensation  therefor, 
provided  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
applicant  is  not,  in  the  city  marshal's  opin- 
ion, sufficiently  discordant  and  undesirable 
tf)  be  unpleasant  to  the  public,  or  the  past  con- 
duct of  the  applicant  known  to  be  such  as 
to  make  him  or  them  undesirable  licensees. 
Every  license  herein  provided  for  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  first  day  of  October  next  suc- 
ceeding its  date.  The  fee  for  such  license 
shall    be    23    cents. 

The  next  section  of  the  statutes  also  has 
to  do  with  the  question,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

When  there  are  two  or  more  persons  per- 
forming, or  singing  together,  one  person  may 
drbtain  a  license  for  himself  and  those  per- 
framing    or    singing    with    htm.    The    license 

shall    not    be    transferable    and    shall    be    re-   i 
Vocable  for  cause  by  the  city  marshal  at  'us  i 
discretion,  and  in  ease  of  revocation   no  por- 
tion of  the  license  fee  shall  be  refunded. 

The  above  are   the  grounds   for   Marshal 
Quiltv's  issuance  of  such  license*.    In   talk-  j 
ing  of  the  matter  last  night   hi?  said   tl 
he    was   in   duty    bound   to   issue   a   license  j 
to    any    one    who    applied    with    an    instrit-   j 
merit  in  good  condition  and  could  play  tunes 
without  belli-  discordant,  at   times  between  l 
April   1  and   October  1.    The  marshal   said   ; 
that    he   saw   nothing  about    the  blind   man   i 
and  the  woman  referred  to  that   would  de- 
bar them  from  getting  a  license  according 
In    the    statutes    should    l hey    apply    again 
after   April    1    next. 

Kdwanl  ,\.  Hall,  president  of  the  St  Viii-  i 
cent  dc  Paul  society,  which  Is  interested  | 
in  tin's  question,  when  informed  of  the  1 
incident  last  night,  said  that  he  would  ; 
confer  with  the  Union  Relief  association  : 
and  other  charitable  organization?;  in  th» 
city,  and  that  ill  nil  probability  the  Hisii- 
ter  would  lie  brought  before  the  marshal. 
It   would  be  for  the  benefit   of  the  general 


public   ;t    the  charitable  organizations  an  i 

the    police    department     could    CO-OperatC    ilj    ' 

this  matter  and  mitipate  the  streel    mendi-  ' 
cant  nuisance  ;is  far  as  possible. 


W1LFORD    fN     ,:.:    p0\ut 


Monday.    Nov     2, 


ER. 


Even   blindness  is   not  allowed   to 
prevent  the  children   of  Paris   from 
learning  natural   history  and   know- 
ing  what  birds  and  beasts  are  like 
notes  the  Argonaut.     A  class  of  the 
Parisian     school     for     the     blind    is 
taught  by  the  use  of  a  fine  collection 
of  stuffed  animals,  which  the  pupils 
learn  to  recognize  by  the  touch, 

—  7\i  | 


WOULDN'T  AID  BLIND  VOTER. 


Pall   Clerks  Were   Compelled   to  Act 

by  Court  Order. 

When  James  T.  Redmond,  of  1G4  Third 
avenue,  a  folind  man,  went  to  the  poll- 
ing place  of  TtwOTfth  Election  District 
of  the  Eighth  Assemtbly  District,  this- 
morning,  be  asked  far  assistance  in  cast- 
ing his  ballot.  This  was  refused  him.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Thomas,  at  Special  Term,  who 
granted  a  writ  of  mandamus,  compelling 
the  poll  clerks  to  accept  his  vote.  The 
petitioner  at  the  tjrne  of  registering  an-,; 
nounced   that   he   was  blind,  and  at  tha'° 

l, Hit    lit)    Was   given    Lt;  Elsie 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1908. 

A  new  disease  In  London  has  been 
christened  "electric  ophthalmia,"  and  It 
Is  said  to  threaten  all  users  of  electric 
illumination.  Dresden  scientists  are  said 
to  be  prescribing  green  and  yellow 
glasses  as  a  simple  preventive  for  this 
damage  done  to  the  eye  tissues  by  ultra 
violet  rays  of  the  electric  light.  Thought 
this  would  come!  For  some  time  cranks 
have  been  saying,  their  hair  was  affect- 
ed by  being  toasted  and  grilled  by  elec- 
tric ,  lights  and  they  were  positive  so 
much  baldness  among  young  men  was 
caused  by  working  all  day  under  their 
Intense  Illumination.  Be  this  as  lt  may, 
the  loss  of  hair  Is  not  comparable  to 
the  destruction  of  eyesight,  and  lt  is 
quite  on  the  cards  that  people  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  far  too  bright 
light  during  their  waking  hours.  It 
may  be  the  world  is  abusing  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  blessings,  and  man's 
love  of  glitter  has  led  him  Into  excesses 
which  now  begin  to  react,  as  excesses, 
whatever  their  nature,  always  do,  on  his 
physical  condition. 


-I 


vifOQJ 


"BJJLtD  BERNICE"  AT  \ 

A  "SUNSHINE  HOME' 


T^f*CV  «/^efforts  of  Mrs.  Cyi 
thia  WesTover  Alden  of  New  York, 
president  of  iho  International  Sun. 
shine  society,  ami  tfte  womens'  clujjs 
<>f  iho  state.  Bernice  Raymond.  "Blind 
Bernice,"  will  probably  find  a  hdfne 
at  last  and  the  means  of  rescue  from 
mental  darkness,  in  the  BrooTrty»-.(\". 

j  V.)    Sun  shift*,-. Home  for  BlindJ&ibie.s. 

j  The  parents  of  Bernice  Iivo'in  Clar- 
endon, Calhoun  county.  The  child  is 
blind  and  mentally  undeveloped.  Whe.i 
her  case  was  first  brought  to  noti:-. 
efforts     were    made    to    send    her     to 

j  Michigan  institutions,  but  none  could 

\  care  for  her.  She  is  now  sheltered  at 
the  Coldwater  State  school  but  this 
is  for  normal  children,  and  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  scientific  training 
necessary  to  develop  the  child's  neg- 
lected faculties.  She  was  legally  com- 
mitted to  the  school  for  the  blind,  but 
this  institution  refused  to  take  her 
until  her  faculties  are  more  develop-, 
ed. 

Some  official  red  tape  may  have  to 
be  unwound  before  tne  baby  is  allow- 
ed to  be  taken  to  the  Brooklyn  home. 
The  state  officials  may  not  permit  her 
to  go  out  of  the  state  unless  the  child's 
mother  make  a  direct  appeal  to  her] 
guardians  to  turn  her  over  to  the  Sunj 
shine  Home  society.  Mrs.  Alden  be- 
lieves that  she  is  not.  an  idiot,  but  id 
suffering  tor  lack  of  training  of  hoi 
faculties  because  of  her  blindness. 

Prior  to  the  giri'f  having  been   re- 
placed   in    the   Coldwater   school,    she 
was   taken  to   the   county  poor  houbjj 
at  Marshall,   where  she  was  kept  for 
some   little   time.    Some   criticism    \\>s 
made    at   that    time   in    regard    to   tli ■• 
ulacing  of  the  girl  in  an  institution  oi' 
this    kind.    David   Walkinshaw.    super. 
inlendent  of  the  poor  states  that  there 
were  no  objections   made  by  the  au- 
thorities   connected    with      the      pom- 
Douse,    against   the   girl    remaining  ia 
their  care,  but    that  the   officials  con- 
sidered the  county  poor  house  an  iin- 
fit   place    for     her,   as  she  could   net 
be  given    the   necessary   care   and    a  - 
ention   which   might   have  led  to   tii 
restoring  of  her  faculties 


8^4    Washington    Stueht,    j-jostox,    Mass. 
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DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


A  <•  k  iKnvliMlmiin'iit 
To  the  Editor  of  thn  Transcript: 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
donations  for  the  "Old  Blind  Negro  Woman 
in  the  South."  I  now  have  the  sum  asked 
for  In  the  appeal  published  Oct.   ]!»: 

Receipts    acknowledged 48  00 

Anonymous     '[    1200 

.'.'.'.'     rue 


G. 


\V. 


Trinity    Court. 


2.011 

$(13.00 
I'  .     WOODR1  M 


MONEY    FOR    BUND    CHILD 

Sunshine  Sorijrfy  Will  Start  Fund  for 

Beatrice  Raymond. 
(xi  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
the  local  Sunshine  society  to  assist  on 
Saturday,  in  the  sales  of  the  work  of 
the  loom  executed  by  the  blind  girl, 
Miss  Gertrude  Leinnger,  which  are 
now  on  exhibition  at  230  Woodward 
avenue.  The  society's  share  of  the 
sales  will  be  devoted  to  a  Sunshine 
fund  for  the  relief  of  little  Beatrice 
Ravmond,  the  blind  child  whose  sad 
case  has  been  recently  exploited  in 
The  News. 


The    courtesy  of  a  invitation  to  at- 
tend   the   opening   of  the  Porterfield 
Me  norial  Gymnasium  at  the  Western 
Pa.    School    for  the   Blind,  has  been 
received  by  the  writer.     That  will  be 
a,    notable    occasion,    and    he  deeply 
regrets    his    inability  to  the  present. 
The    .splendid    house   is    the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  friend  of  the  school,  and  will 
he  consecrated  to  the  benevolent  uses 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
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BUND    DEPARTMENT. 


:'  The  "Palmetto  Leaf  is  out  again 
here  (ii  the  verge  of  Winter;Joutjis 
hopeful  of  a  long  life  as  ever.  Its 
first  issue  for  the  season  has  an  item 
of  in  Formation  that  will  thrill  the 
thinkers  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
as  much  as  did  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Gore  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Sweariugen,  t'ormely  a  pupil  of 
tlie  S.  C.  School,  and  for  nine  yeais 
or  nu  re  a  teacher  in  the  Institution 
after  passing  through  the  State  Uni- 
versity, lias  been  chosen  State  Super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  for 
his  state.  The  fact  is  a  first  of  it 
kind  to  be  fully  accomplished;  for  it 
was  attempted  in  this  state  a  few 
y  iars  ago,  J.  VV.  Johnson  of  Pend- 
leton Co. ,  W.  Va.,  having  been  voted 
for  in  a  nominating  convention,  and 
defeated  by,*  a  very  small  majority. 
The  "Leaf  contains  another  item 
that  will  be  pleasing  reading  to  many 
in  this  ueigborhood.  Miss  ^Ruth 
Fiuley  has  just  become  a  teacher  in 
the  S.  C.  Institution.  The  young 
lady  is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fin- 
ley,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Romney  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
all  rejoice. 


The  "Utah  Eagle"  is  iu  flight  again 
after  the  summer  rest.  The  burden 
of  the  first  issue  is  a  very  proper  de- 
light over  the  joy  of  the  great  con- 
vention last,  July  and  the  nice  thinsrs 
that  have  been  said  about  it  and  its' 
entertainment    by    the  other  papers. 


3C 


Wednesc 

SNOW  FOR 


Since  the  last  issue  the  "California 
News"  has  put  in  a  appearance  but 
with  the  confession  that  it  would 
come  only  once  a  month  during  the 
term.  I  want  to  say  something  nice 
and  rt  grctful  of  it,  and  scarcely  know 
how  to  do  it  without  giving  to  some 
oie  more  pain  thau  pleasure  by  the 
confession  that  I  shall  greatly  miss 
the  "News"  in  its  less  frequent  visits. 
It  is  like  grand-ma's  declaration  at 
her  birthday  party  that  "any  one 
wjuld  have  been  less  missed  than 
dear  Annie  who  had  failed  to  come 
on^  account  of  some  prefious  engage- 
ment . 


tion  wiui  in-    »«»  —  ..„  _,.  -.  

Utne,   I  want  to  say  that  too  much  can-  |     churchy  Par^j-.  ^   ^^  know„ 


In  Place  of  E.M.Hart= 
weli,  Resigned 

Gov.  Guild  has  made  these  nominations :■*• 
Walter     B.     Snow,     Watertown.     member 
commission   for  the  blind,    vice   Edward   -M- 
Hartwell,   resigned. 

Paul  H.  Provandie,  M.D..  Melrose,  asso- 
ciate medical  examiner.  Middlesex  Co.,  dis- 
trict No.  :;. 

William  O.  Faxon,   M.D..  Stoughton,  med- 
ical  examiner,    Norfolk   Co.,    district   No.    5. 
John    M.    Merriam.    Framingham,    trustee 
Westborough    insane   hospital,    vice    Benja- 
min  W.    Clulds,   resigned. 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  state  hospital  for 
the  Metropolitan  district— Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning,  chairman,  Brookline;  Henry  Le- 
favour;  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell,  Brookline;  Jos. 
Kcehland,  Mrs.  Win.  H.  Devme,  George 
It.   Leonard,  Michael  J.  Jordan. 

Walter  B.  Snow  is  a  graduate  of  Tech.. 
a  trustee  of  the  Watertown  public  library 
and  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Tech.  He  was  editor  of  the  Technology 
Review.  Is  a  member  of  the  American  : 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  So- 
y  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  the  Twentieth  Century  club 
and  the  industrial  league,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent i  a  publicity  en- 
gineer tor  corporations. 

John  M.  Merriam  is  a  lawyer,  practicing 
in  Boston  and  living  in  Framingham.  He 
was  formerly  a  trustee  of  the  Westboro 
insane  hospital. 

Dr.  Walter  Channlng  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  alienists  in  the  profession;  with  an 
international    reputation. 

Mr.     Lefavour    I  lent    of    Simmons 

college  and   an   expert   in   sociology. 

Mrs.     Low.!!     is    the    wife    of     the    well- 
known   architect   oi    the   new  Art   museum, 
i    has   been   deeply   Interested   in    philan- 
thropic   work. 

Mr.  Koshland  is  the  head  of  the  wool 
house  "f  Koshland  &  <  o.,  one  of  the  three 
largest   houses  in  tin-  country. 

Mrs.    Devine    is    1  he    vvi t'e    ol     ex-Sui 
General    Devine,    the    i  physician    of 

South  Boston. 


So  stem  tfraustrisit 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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Almost  any  small  library,  and  many  a 
large  one,  would  be  repaid  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  quarterly  called  "New  York 
Libraries."  The  price  is  small— twenty-five 
cpn's,  wo  believe,  though  to  libra.ies  in  New 
k  State  it  is  furnished  free  by  the  State 
University  at  Albany.  The  closing  pages 
may  not  be  v-*y  thrilling  to  readers  outside 
New  York — they  would  scarcely  care  to 
learn  that  Alexanders  Corner,  Bingvllle,  and 
Carrot  Creek  have  started  public  libraries 
which  are  doing  pretty  well,  but  these  notes 
of  the  libraries  of  the  State  are  only  one 
part  of  the  whole  publication.  Each  num- 
ber is  well  balanced  between  readable  and 
"inspirational"  articles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  practical  information  on  the  other.  For 
instance,  the  current  number  (,  October)  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  its  editorial  notes,  the 
second  part  of  an  article  on  the  library  and 
the  immigrant,  giving  from  the  experience 
of  the  librarian  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  informa- 
tion for  small  libraries  concerning  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  books ;  a  characteristically 
sound  and  readable  article  on  "A  Librarian's 
Reading,"  by  Miss  Corinne  Bacon ;  an  in- 
teresting "Study  and  Comparison  of  Thir- 
teen "Lists  of  Best  Novels',"  by  Mr.  N.  L. 
Goodrich  of  the  library  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia;  some  useful  suggestions 
on  collections  of  poetry  for  children  by  Miss 
M.  T.  Wheeler;  an  account  o:  the  New 
York  State  Library  for  Blind  Readers  toy 
the  librarian  in  charge ;  a  compilation  of 
facts  concerning  the  danger  of  contagion 
th  -ough  library  books — a  subject  liable  at 
any  time  to  'become  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  a  library ;  President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  Jordanville 
Public  Library;  and  three  or  four  other 
short  articles  on  subjects  of  Interest  or  im- 
portance. 


\i  the  meeting  of  th?.  council,  yester- 
day Waller  Bradlee  Snow  of  Watertown 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  in 
o  of  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  who  re- 
signed from  the  board. 


Matrons    a<     Lecture    Given    bj-     Mrs. 

"Walker   Fearn   at   Hot    Spring*. 

HOT    SPRl  jjf.,    if«v.    11.— Presi- 

dent-elect   and !}'•  -in    were    patrons 

to-night   at   thy  lecture  for  the  benefit  of 
h    nd    giv»n    in    th<»   ballroom    of    the 
Homestead   Hotel   by  Mrs.    Walker  Fearn. 
widow      of     the     American      Minister     to 
•e    and    Konmania.     Mrs.    Fearn    told 
of  the    work   being  done  for  the   blind   by- 
King   and    Queen   of   Roumania.     She 
ntroduced   by    Winston   Churchill   of 
New  Hampshire. 

Judge    Tart    had   no   caller.?    to-day    anfl 
he   di  himself  to    the  preparation    of 

e   delivered   in   Brooklyn 
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Ira  D.  Sankey,  Blind  Since  1903. 


Ira  D.  Sankey,  famous  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  as  an  evangelist  and  hymn  writer,  died 
on  August  13  last  at  his  home,  148  S.  Oxford'  St 
Brooklyn.  He  was  in  las  sixty-eighth  year,  and  had 
made  his  home  for  many  years  in  Brooklyn.  He  died 
at  7  o  clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  death  was  not 
made  known  until  the  next  day. 

1CtnIi:l!!ar'illSai;keyWaSb0m  in  Edil*urg,  Pa.  in 
1840.  At  fifteen  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  and  became  a  choir 
leader,  Sunday  School  superintendent  and  Y.  M.  C.A. 


president  there.     At  a  Y.   M.  C,   A.   convention   at 

Indianapolis  in  1870  he  met  Dwight  L.  Moody  and 
they  became  associated  in  evangelical  work,  continuing 
together  for  several  years.  They  visited  Great  Britain 
from  1870  to  1875  and  again  in  1883  and  made 
many  tours  through  the  United  States.  In  all  their 
meetings  Mr.  Sankey  had  charge  of  the  singing. 

When  not  working  with  Mr.  Moody  Mr.  Sankey 
frequently  conducted  meetings  alone,  and  he  also  at- 
tained a  considerable  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His 
compilations  of  devotional  music,  which  include  many 
of  his  own  compositions,  include  "Gospel  Hymns," 
"Sacred  Songs,"  "Christian  Endeavor  Hymn  Book" 
and  "Gospel  Choir."  Among  Mr.  Sankey's  most 
familiar  compositions  are  the  "Ninety  and  Nine"  and 

"When  the  Mists  Have  Rolled  Away."  His  song- 
books  are  said  to  have  had  a  circulation  of  more  than 
50,000,000  copies. 

He  was  a  rapid  composer  and  wrote  book  alter 
book  of  gospel  hymns.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
years  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  preparing  and 
publishing  the  story  of  the  gospel  hymns.  At  the 
same  time  he  saved  his  wonderful  voice  for  posterity 
by  singing  into  phonographs.  The  records  were  sent, 
all  oyer  the  world. 

In  1903  Mr.  Sankey  was  stricken  with  blindness, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  living  in  retirement 
in  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Sankey's  parents 
were  well  off,  and  the  singer  never  had  to  struggle 
with  adversity  as  was  the  case  with  his  colaborer, 
Mr.   Moody. 

In  1902  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Sankey,  who 
had  been  a  life  long  Methodist,  had  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  Presbyterian  church  and  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Lafayette  Ave.  Presbyterian 
church. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Northfield 
school  for  Bible  study  by  Mr.  Moody,  Sankey  an- 
nounced that  every  penny  of  royalty  coming  to  him 
from  his  hymn  books  would  be  turned  over  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  school.  As  a  result  he  was  from  the  first 
one  of  the  largest  individual  contributors  to  the  enter- 
prise. When  Mr.  Moody  died  in  1899,  Mr.  Sankey 
ielt  the  loss  of  his  friend  keenly  From  that  time  he 
tried  to  conduct  alone  the  work  which  they  had 
hitherto  shared  between  them.  The  task  was  too 
great  for  him  and  he  began  to  feel  the  strain.  In  the 
spring  of  1902  his  physical  condition  compelled  him  to 
give  up  most  of  his  evangelistic  engagements,  although 
he  continued  for  some  time  to  do  editorial  work  in  com- 
piling a  new  series  of  hymn  books.  Then  came  failing 
eyes,  which  speedily  developed  into  total  blindness. 
With  the  blindness  came  also  a   nervous   breakdown. 

Mr.  Sankey  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  call  for  troops  after  the  firing  on  Sum- 
ter. Even  in  camp  he  gathered  about  him  a  band  of 
singers  and  became  a  leader  in  the.  establishment  of 
bivouac  prayer  meetings. 

In  1863  he  married  a  Miss  Edwards,  a  member 
of  his  choir  in  Newcastle  and  a  teacher  in  his  Sunday 
school.  Three  sons  were  born  to  them,  the  oldest  of 
whom,  Henry,  became  an  evangelist. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 
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HE    Eagle   lias   received    from 

Bucharest   a   letter   and   two 

photographs,    sent    with    the 

'aporoval   of   the     Queen     of 

Uoumania     (Carmen    Sylva). 


One  picture  shows  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing bv  her  majesty  of  an  JMJUtution 
for  the  blind.  Abo**~tWyears  ago 
hr  ifemirtrd  -\  home  for  the  blind. 
ufTjfo    the   present   150   blind    people, 


some  of  them  with  their  families,  have 
been  admitted  and  trained  to  handi- 
crafts in  the  twelve  different  work- 
shops connected  with  the  institution. 
The   blind  people   are   of  both   sexes; 


no  difference  of 
is  recognized, 
teen  languages, 
are  represented 
foundation  stoi 
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TION    FOR    THE   BLIND    IN    BUCHAREST. 


scrip tions  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  check  or  postal  order  to  the  Banca 
Gonerala  Roiuana,  Bucharest,  or  to 
the  Vatra  Lunu'noasa  Regina  Elisaveta, 
Bucharest. 
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England  had  its  Henry  Fawcet,  whose  blindness 
did  not  prevent  his  entering  Parliament  and  becoming 
Postmaster  General;    and    Australia    has    its    Neville 
Gilbert  Me  William,  who,  although  born  blind,  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Sydney  University,  and  be- 
come a  successful  member  of  the  bar  of  New  South 
Wales.     Mr.  McWilliam's  history  constitutes  another 
interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the    pursuit    of 
knowledge  under  difficulties.     He  is  a  New  Zealander 
by  birth,  but  resides  in  Sydney.     In  his  earlier  years 
he  received  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  imparted  to  a  sightless  lad ;  but  he 
proved  an  exceptionally  apt  scholar,  and  long  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  determined  to  attend 
the  Sydney  University  lectures  and  to  study  for  the 
degree  which  he  regarded  as  the  stepping-stone  to  his 
future  career.     He  did  not  receive  much  encourage- 
ment from  his  friends  or  the  University  staff,  but  he 
pluckily  persevered  almost  against  hope.     His  ingen- 
uity was  such  that  he  was  enabled  to  invent  various 
devices  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  especially  mathema- 
tics.  In  writing  his  notes  he  employed  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, and  invented  a  curious  mode  of  shorthand  which 
enabled  him  to  follow  a  moderate  speaker.     At  the 
matriculation  examinations,  he  was  allowed  an  aman- 
uensis to  whom  he  dictated  answers  to  the  questions 
submitted  to  him.     Subsequently  he  passed  other  ex- 
aminations, and  at  the  age  of  twenty   he  had  secured 
the  coveted  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Yet  his  am- 
bition was  not  satisfied.     His  friends  wished  him  to 
enter  the  Church,  but  he  preferred  the  bar,   and   ulti- 
mately his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.     Young 
as  he  is,  he  appears  to  be  building  up  a  good  practice. 
For  the  purpose  of  signing  his  name  he  has  the  letters 
cut  deeply  into  a  small  block  of  wood,  over  which  the 
paper  to  be  signed  is  placed,  when  he  follows  with  his 
pen  the  indentations  made  by  pressing  the  paper  with 
his  fingers.     He  is  fond  of  swimming,  rowing,  cricket,  i 
and  foot-ball ;  is  a  good  baritone  singer  and  a  member 
of  a  church   choir;  is  expert  at  chess  and  draughts;  i 
and  is  his  own  typewriter.     He  has  never  beheld    the 
light  of  day,  but  his  hearing  is  so  acute   that   he    has 
been  said  to  be  a  man  "who  can  see  with  his  ears.''- 
The  Quiver. 


elusion,  briefly,  of  it  all,  might  be  put  thus:  The 
tendency  of  our  present  school  system  is  to  develop  a 
class  education.  It  trains  children  away  from  the 
farm,  the  workshop,  the  factory.  The  more  advanced 
the  school,  the  more  it  tends  to  narrow  its  influence 
to  one  class.  Boys  and  girls  who  need  more  training 
drop  out  of  schools  because  the  schools  fail  to  give 
them  the  kind  of  training  they  need.  Legislation 
which  keeps  such  boys  and  girls  out  of  industry  keeps 
them  in  idleness.  The  remedy  is  not  the  subjuga- 
tion of  these  boys  and  girls  to  industry,  but  the  en- 
largement of  the  function  of  the  school  so  that  it 
may  train  them  for  industrial  and  an  industrious  life 
later.  The  fear  of  too  early  specialization  was  tersely 
answered  by  one  speaker  who,  referring  to  the  idleness 
into  which  many  boys  and  girls  fall,  said  that  the 
specialization  which  ought  to  be  feared  most  was 
"specialization  in  deviltry."  It  is  gratifying,  also  to 
record  that  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  need  of  appro- 
priate industrial  training  in  the  rural  schools,  such 
as  would  fit  boys  and  girls  for  a  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary life  in  the  country.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  marred  by  the  activity  of  agents  of  school- 
book  publishers.  Undoubtedly,  these  activities  were 
exaggerated  in  the  newspaper  reports;  but  so  great 
a  body  as  the  National  Educational  Asssociation  ought 
not  to  allow  even  the  appearance  of  commercial  inter- 
ference with  its  organization .  The  directors  of  the  As- 
sociation, in  consequence  of  the  great  financial  burden 
which  the  Association  had  come  to  bear,  voted  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  investigating  special  subjects, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  the  reasonable  request 
that  Congress  appropriate  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  such  investigation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  In  its  resolutions  the 
Association  reasserted  its  recommendation  for  small 
school  boards,  for  the  extension  of  playgrounds,  and 
for  higher  compensation  for  teachers;  it  expressed 
its  gratification  in  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
rural  schools  and  in  the  efforts  to  remove  abuses 
from  students'  sports;  most  significantly  of  all,  it 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  training  of  pupils  so  that  moral  standards  in 
business  and  finance  should  be  higher  in  future  gener- 
ations than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  it  urged 
in  the  public  schools  "the  reading  and  study  of  the 
English  Bible  as  a  literary  work  of  the  highest  and 
purest  type  side  by  side  with  the  poetry  and  prose 
which  it  has  inspired  and  in    large    part  formed." 


In  an  editorial  on  page  four  of  the  Colorado  Index 
the  conductor  referred  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  The  following  clipping  from 
The  Outlook  is  an  excellent  condensed  outline  of  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Association:  — 

The  three  most  important  subjects  under  general 
discussion  were  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
education  of  exceptional  children.  Of  these  three, 
the  last  was,  in  the  main,  of  interest  to  teachers  them- 
selves, though  of  course  the  public  in  general  still 
needs  to  learn  that  the  child  who  is  deaf,  or  blind,  or 
crippled,  or  in  any  way  defective,  has  as  much  right 
to  education  as  any  otherchild.  En  the  discussion  on 
moral  training  the  emphasis  was  wholesomely  on  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  personal  character  and 
practical  influence  of  the  teacher.  The  discussion  of 
the  training  for  vocation  was  most  varied.      The-eon- 
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BJjncl_. Soldier    Gets    Sight. 

ience  has  once  more  worked  a 
seeming-  miracle  in  the  case  of  Guv 
Bry#Pv,  of  ConuPllsville.  Pa.,  a  private 
-  T'-ntW  Remanent.  National 
Wendfieu  almost  totally  blind 
Lightning  during  the  fearful  storm 
at  Hie  Gettysburg  rami)  last  summer. 
Bryner  was  brought  to  the  Medk->- 
Chirurgical)  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia, 
After  months  of  effort  on  thp  part 
of  liie  physicians  and  spe-r-iaiisls  ;ir 
that  institution.  Bryner's  Bight  vrav 
virtually  restored  and  oe  returned 
home  Thursday,  One  tit  the  most 
wonderful  facts  of  the  case  is  11  at  lb; 
cure  was  worked  without  uM  ,$t  the 
surgeon's  knite. 


Blind  FooAw 

33   J.  Jfarkh 


ton  Years 
Cbarlpfl  J.  JJ'urkhart  of  Ilion,  who 
r  the  pact  14  yean  dm  inffered  from 
otal  blindneM  and  who  in  last  No- 
ember  went  to  the  National  Soldiera* 
ome  at  Day  ton,  0  ,  hai  been  rottorad 
to  perfeot  eight  by  a  ekillfnl  operation 
at  the  hande  of  Dr.  Green!  ohief  »?• 
geon  of  the  home.  He  wae  atiiited  by 
Dr.  Maoh  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  who  gaft 
eubaeqaent  treatment. 

Mr.  Borkhart  loat  the  light  of  oaa 
eye  as  the  reenlt  of  wound*  reoeited 
at  the  battle  of  Battle  Creek  in  1864. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  in  an  initant,  taa 
sight  of  the  other  eve  suddenly  went 
out,  and  all  efforts  to  restore  it  wera 
unavailing.  After  going  to  the  sol- 
diers' home  last  November,  he  wae 
examined  by  Dr.  Green,  who  said  at 
once,  "I  can  help  you.w  Ihe  opera- 
tion w*s  followed  by  bandaged  eyee 
for  Bix  weeks,  and  a  weak  condition  of 
the  optic  nerre  which  gave  no  clear 
▼ison.  He  was  then  sent  to  Dr.  Maou 
for  treatment.  Dr.  Maoh  treated  the 
|eye  and  instantly  hie  vision  wae  re- 
stored and  remains  dear  and  diltinot* 
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BACK  TO  HER  MOTHER 


Clarendon    BUiul    Givl    May    Now    Be 
Sent   to   Milwaukee  .school.    

J5&,   xov      io.~-r.itti. 

id.    the    6    years    oW 
larendoh    township 
has    been     returned    to    her    mother. 
The     attorney      general      decided    she 
might    bo       returned    to      Coldwater. 
which    was    done,    but    at    a    meeting 
of    the    v-oard    of    dirgcte"    of    *nat 
[institution    it    was    decided f  to    return 
her     to     &>r    mother.         Mrs.     M.     H. 
Mden   or  tfie  Sunshine  society  at  Dp; 
Collected    a    sum    ol    money 
,  h    ^-as    donated    and    wishes    the 
A'hi'.d    Dlaced    in    th"    Sunshine    school 
at    Brooklyn.        The    child'*    mother, 
however,    is    in    favor    of    having    her 
niaced  in  a  private  school  at  Milwau- 
kee   where  she  will  receive  treatment 
and  instruction,   and  declines  to  have 
u'r   oiaced  in   the  home   at    Brooklyn 

.«        .»  -1 -..111  *.Artl;  /■Iftn-J. 


tion«=    to 
Milwau 


states    that    sh^    will    seek    dona- 


3i  ivl    the    Lii LI 
nstitution. 


BOY  BEGSTOR  BLIND  MAN;  GETS 

K  ia$2™°  PER  week  and  car  FARE 

j  Attorney   James   J\    Hill    Rescues   Steven     Rozwadski    from 

Sightless  F  idrone,  Whose  Own  Child  Is  Lost 

\t  Him  in  an  Orphanage. 


one    to    the 
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Will    Help    Blind    Babies. 

0ne    of    the    fli«>nj^\catlcns    ln    Boston 
nas  been  chovw  Yk  th\sH>-of  the  Home 

!  for  Blind  TwA*-  The  P°°r  mtle  WIlifs 
i  wiU  never  lr  able  to  see  their  pleasant 
■i  surroundlngi  but  they  W«il  benefit  by  the 
i  purp  air  and  other  things  that  make  for 
i  the   health   of  even   a  bind    baby. 


Though  It  is  stated  that  his  par- 
ents are  the  owners  of  a  large 
home  on  Palmer  avenue,  Steven 
Rozwadowski,  10  years  old.  Is  said 
to  have  been  leading  Guy  Ridell, 
who  declares  that  he  is  stone  blind, 
and  minus  his  left  hand,  about  the 
streets  of  Detroit  since  August, 
begging  wherever  he  can,  and  re- 
ceiving in  return  $3  a  week  and 
his  far  fare.  Yesterday,  according 
to  report,  Steven  refused  to  enter 
a  Jefferson  avenue  residence  near 
Dubois  street  in  order  to  tell  the 
time-worn  tale  of  a  blind  father 
and  dead  mother.  Ridell,  incensed 
at  his  assistant's  insubordination, 
expostulated  with  such  vehemence 
that  pedestrians  interfered,  and  re- 
ported the  matter  to. J.  F.  Hill,  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  The  boy's 
parents  told  Mr.  Hill  that  they 
would  never  again  let  Stephen  go 
begging.  At  the  home  of  the  blind 
man  the  attorney  heard  a  tale 
which   was   pathetic. 

Ridell,  wearing  black  glasses, 
sat  on  a  rough  box,  eating  his  sup- 
per, in  the  rear  of  2007  Jefferson 
avenue.  After  Mr.  Hill  had  ex- 
plained to  him  the  laws  which  for- 


bid the  employment  of  children  for 
begging,  the  blind  man,  with  the 
half-empty  sleeve  staggered  into 
the  yard,  and  touched  his  visitor  on 
the    .shoulder. 

■>•."  he  began,  his  voice  chok- 
ing.' "you  know  all  about  these 
orphan  asylums — do  you  know  the 
names  of  the  children  in  asylums 
in    Toledo?" 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  did  not. 

"Lord,"  shuddered  Ridell,  "I  sup- 
pose my  boy  is  one  of  them,  and 
1  haven't  seen  him  for  six  years. 
They  got  all  my  money  and  are  try- 
ing to  get  my  life  insurance  policy, 
but  if  I  ever  get  my  eyesight  again. 
I'm    going   to    fool    them    all." 

Ridell  says  that  six  years  huh 
he  lived  in  Minnesota  with  his  wife 
and  child,  and  was  earning  good 
money.  One  day  while  he  was 
blasting  in  a  mine  some  rock  and 
dynamite  flew  into  his  face,  spoiled 
his  sight,  and  so  severely  injured 
his  hand  that  it  was  afterward  am- 
putated. 

"Then  my  wife  left,  and  she  took 
the  kid.  too,"  said  Ridell.  "Jn  To- 
ledo, I  knew  'where  she  was  living. 
but  her  friends  and  relatives 
warned  me  to  keep  away.  They 
even  tried  to  'get'  me  in  Detroit; 
but  I've  got.  that  insurance  policy* 
and  as  long  as  they  allow  me  this 
hand,  and  what's  left  of  me,  I'm 
going    to    keep    it." 


MK 


James  Monotian,  BiuuL^nd'lll, 
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Forced  to  Leave  Institution 

While  in  a  Helpless 

Condition. 


health,  and  since  that  time  has  played  a 
losing  game.  Always  ill  and  weak,  he 
has  tried  vainly  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  last  hospital  In 
which  he  was  entered  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Father  Ryan  was  the  place  from 
which  he  was  discharged  because  he  had 
no  money  to  pay  his  way  and  no  influ- 
ential friends. 

Bravely  has  the  struggle  between  grim 
death  and  this  poor  wreck  of  humanity 
gone  on.  Though  nearly  dead,  he  has 
been  out  on  the  cold  streets,  shining 
shoes  for  a  living.  Not  since  Friday,  ac- 
cording to  people  living  at  3818  Walnut 
street,  has  the  poor  fellow  tasted  a  square 
meal,  and  then  he  was  able  to  only  swal- 
low a  little  soup.  In  the  most  serious 
and  pitiful  condition  he  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  State  Humane  society  for  its 
assistance,  as  there  was  momentary  fear 
of   his  death. 

His  family  in  Pittsburg  are  not  aware  of 
his  pitiable  situation,  nor  could  they  do 
much  to  help  him  if  made  aware  of  the 
fact.  During  his  illness  since  his  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  he  has 
^elped  by  the  Provident  Real  Estate  com- 
pany,   which   has   offices  at   8818  Walnut 

street,  and  in  the  rear  of  which  place  the 

,oung  man  has  been  sleeping. 


Father  Ryan  Takes  Up  Case  and  Has 
Asked  Humane  Society  to  In- 
vestigate Charges. 


What  hospital  in  Denver  threw  a  dying 
man  on  the  street,  to  be  provided  for 
by  charity,  without  money  and  unable 
to  earn  a  livelihood?  It  sounds  impossi- 
ble, but  some  hospital  in  Denver  dis- 
charged without  any  cause,  as  claimed 
by  Father  J.  A.  Ryan,  assistant  pastor 
of  St.  Leo's  church,  a  young  man,  aged 
17,  James  Monohan  of  3814  Walnut 
street,  who  is  blind  and  dying  of  con- 
sumption. 

Monohan    came   to  Denver   from   Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.,   about  four  years   ago   for  his 
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V  C-CZGTER,     MASS.,     aAI£1  ft. 


Wednesday.   Nov    11,    120£. 


en  mi'  RoumanSn  Hetner  ef  the  BSIntk 


Q.UFEN"  "ELIZABETH    OP  ROUMANIA 
VISITIMCr    TKE    IMSTlTCJTrON"  TQK-'- 
THE  BLIMD    VHfCH  SHE  FOUNDED 


The  management  of  the  Home  for 
the  Blind  at  Bucharest,  that  was  found- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania, 
"nas  given  out  photographs  with  a  re- 
quest, approved  by  the  Queen  that  they 
be  published  in  order  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  know  of  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  and  the  need  of 
financial  assistance. 
,.    The  manager  says:  — 

"Queen   Elizabeth   of  Roumania— wefl 
known  as  an  authoress  under  her  pen- 


SLrrX-fii^  >5£T 


name  of  Carmen  Sylva—  founded  about 
two  years  ago  an  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Bucharest  in  order  to  create 
for  the  poor  unfortunates  deprived  of 
the  light  of  day,  a  home  where,  pro- 
tected    from    want     and    misery,     they 


might  find  a  certain  measure  of  hap- 
piness, due  to  the  work  of  their  own 
hands'. 

Up  to  the  present  150  blind  persons, 
some  "of  them  with  their  families,  have 
been  admitted  and  trained  to  handicraft 
in  the  12  different:  workshops  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  blind  peopla 
are  of  both  sexes;  no  difference  of  na- 
tionality or  religion  is  recognized;  all 
have  found  an  asylum  for  life  under  the 
maternal  protection  of  the  Queen.  Sev 
en  religions  and  15  languages,  includ- 
ing the  new  international  language 
(Esperanto)  are  represented  in  the  in- 
stitution. 
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The   annual    sale    for   the    benefit    of 
ersons  that  live  in  the  Memorial  horn3 
or  the  blind.     &£L  Mum  street,  will  be. 
leld  Wednesday,   December  9,  In  Hor- 
icultural  ~"  hall.     Mrs.        William      P. 
3rown,    Mrs.    Francis  H.   Dewey,   Mrs. 
D.  G.  Davidson,  Miss  Fannie  Bigelow, 
Miss    Searles   and   Mrs.   E.   H.   Fowler 
he    home    salesroom   committee       will 
lave    charge    of    the    sale.        Article-? 
nade  by  the  blind  women  in  the  home 
,vill   be   sold   for   their  benefit   and   the 
proceeds    of   those   donated    by    friends 
will    be    used    for   the    house     support. 
Portieres,  rugs,  towels,  dusters,  sweat- 
ers,   slippers,    jackets,   mufflers,    dollies, 
will   be   on   sale   as   well  as   bags   and 
pincushions.    A   concert    will    be    given 
by   musicians   from   the   Perkins    insti- 
tute of  Boston,  in  the  main  hall,  while 
the   sale  is   going  on    In     the     library- 
The   old   workshop  in   the  home  wVdeh 
was    a    large    room    has    been    divided 
into  four  sleeping  rooms  and  these  al- 
low the  managers  to  accommodate  new 
members  of  the  family.    The  board  of 
managers    met    this    afternoon    in    the 
office  of  Dr.  John  C.  Berry  of  7  High- 
land   street.    Dr.    Berry    presided    an'] 
reports  of  work  in  the  home  the  past 
tnontto,  wara  plvuni  «■»■>'■ 


the  attorney  general.     At  the  same  tune 
the  mother  took  fce.chUd,  whifeThe  De* 

S?mJ?per»beg?n  a  camPa»«n  to  secure  a 
Home  for  Bernice. 

"Later  1  met  Dr.  L.  de  Sonoskoej  of 
Ooldwater  M.en.,  nt  the  Milwaukee  Elks 
club.  He  holds  a  state  position  and  said 
he  would  see  what  was  being  done  and 
inform  me.  Today  I  received  the  tele- 
gram asking  if  I  would  take  the  little 
waif  and  answered  I  woi.ld.  Mv  school 
>t  tht\oulv  o«e  for  blind  ehildren'west  of 
New   \ork  city." 

It  is  expected  the  child  will  arrive 
Monday. 
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IND-WAIF  GETS  HOME 


YfiAR-OLD    IS    REFUSED    MAIN- 
TENANCE IN  MICHIGAN. 


Miss    Alice    B.   Fellows    Takes   Afflicted 

Child  After  Newspapers  Start 

Campaign. 


Buffeted  about  from  one  Michigan 
charitable  institution  to  another,  and  re- 
fused a  home  in  face  of  a  ruling  by  tlie 
attorney  general,  Bernice  Raymond,  a 
blind  child,  G  years  of  age,  has  been, 
given  a  home  in  the  school  of  Miss  Alice 
B.  Fellows,  403  Newberry  boulevard. 

This  morning  Miss  Fellows  received  a 
telegram  from  a  Detroit  paper.  She 
was  asked  if  she  would  take  the  child, 
and  was  informed  that  $70  had  been " 
raised  for  its  support.  In  return  Miss 
Fellows  wired  she  would  give  the  little 
blind  child  a  home.  The  mother  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement. 

•'When  I   was  in  Detroit  last  Septem- 
ber,  my   attention  was  attracted   to   the 
child   by   a    newspaper   article,  under   the 
caption,  "Nobody  Wants  Her:  This  Poor 
Abused   Blind  Child."     I  found   the  child 
had   received   no  care  since  born,   never 
had  proper  clothes  or  was  given  proper 
food.     At   the  time  the  baby   was  like  a 
little  animal.  The  mother  and  step-father 
had    left    the   child   in   a   room,    and   de- 
serted her. 
"At  Homer.  Mich.,  the  county  nuthori- 
;  ties  sent  the  child  to  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  but  the 
school   authorities   turned  the  little   waif 
away    after   three   days.     Then    Bernice 
was  M'nt  to  the  poorhouse  at  Coldwater, 
Mich-,  on  a  ruling  by  Attorney  General 
Bird.     Supt.  Montgomery  refused  to  keep 
the  child,   and   in   turn  the   little  refugee 
was    >eiit    to    the  Calhoun   county    alms- 
house.    Again  refusal  was  met. 

"On  my  return  home  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  an  aunt  of  the  child,  saying  her 
father  was  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
willing  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  daugh- 
ter. She  had  road  the  story  in  The 
Evening  Wisconsin  of  September  21. 
The  child's  first  father  divorced  his  wife 
and  she  married  again,  deserting  the 
child. 

"At  this  time  suit  was  begun  in  Mich- 
igan to  determine  whether  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  almshouse  could  refuse  to 
take  the  child  in  the  face  of  a  ruling  by 


With  his  new  presses  and  nearly 
two  years1  experience,  Mr.  Holmes  of 
the  Ziegler  is  rapidly  forging  to  the 
front  with  his  work.  The  magazine 
now  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  notwithstanding  some 
rude  and  impertinent  critcism,  it  is 
far  the  best  work  for  the  blind  in 
general  usefulness  that  has  over  as- 
sumed tlie  periodical  form.  We 
teachers  are  not  used  to  such  reckless 
vituperation  as  sometimes  blazes, 
through  the  indulgence"  of  the  editor 
in  the  "Publisher's  Chat",  and  would 
feel  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed 
i>y  the  rule  of  thumb,  if  the  saving 
grace  of  self-control  did  not  keep  it 
out  of  the  editor's,  hands. 

The  work  of  the  successful  blind 
for  their  follows  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  periodical.  There 
is  some  good  literature  from  such 
writers  at  Stodard  and  others  for 
culture  and  refinement  of  taste  and 
manners,  that  might  be  commended 
to  some  of  the  critics  who  take  no 
little  pains  to  illustrate  an  ingrati- 
tude that  goes  far  to  prove  wliat  is 
sometimes  said  of  the  sightless  that 
they  are  scarcely  as  grateful  as  their 
handicap  would  suggest.  The  "Cur- 
rent News"  is  well  selected,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
its  readers.  Many  a  periodical 
might  be  searched"  through  and 
through  without  finding  the  sugges- 
tion about  the  use  and  sale  of  the 
Gem  safety  razor,  for  instance. 

tty  sending  sixty-six  cents  to  the 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  'df  Reade  St., 
New  York  City,  a  razor  and  the  in- 
formation about  it  can  be  secured, 
which  an'  enterprising  blind  boy  can 
use  with  good  effect  and  safety,  and 
sell  to  a  great  advantage.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  sender  is  sight- 
less, and  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  magazine  The  retail  price  is 
$1.00. 


the  blind  from  the  library  lor  the 
blind,  444  Amsterdam  Ave,  New 
Y ork  City,  that  some  time  ago  it  was 
decided  that  books  could  only  be  lent 
to  the  blind  of  New  York,  \Te\v 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut;  but  this  has 
now  neon  modified  so  thai  the  Mind 
in  any  Stale  can  borrow  such  books 
as  cannot  be  borrowed  in  their  own 
State.  Catalogues  will  be  furnished 
writing  to  the  librarian  . 

It  is  further  stated  that  foreign 
magazines  in  English  Braille  can 
also  be  borrowed.  The  notice  names 
periodicals  in  English,  French  and 
(Jermau  text  — Ziegler  For  November. 
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WHELPING  THE  BLIND. 
Some  dependihts  are  perfectly  content 
to  be  cared  1'op  by  others.  But  there  are 
many  who  chafe  under  a  forced  inability 
to*  contribute  to  their  own  support.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  modem 
philanthropy  is  the  intelligent  effort 
which  is  being  put  forth  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  this  latter  class.  A  life  of 
'helplessness  is  unhappy  at  best.  Such  a 
life,  when  the  sufferer  is  eager  and  anx- 
ious to  do  something  for  himself,  is  a 
tragedy. 

This  is  the  consideration  which  brings 
hearty  indorsement  to  the  plans  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  club  for  providing  op- 
portunity for  the  blind.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  there  are  perhaps  2,500  blind  peo- 
ple in  Chicago.  Not  more  than  100  of 
these  are  engaged  in  paying,  profitable 
occupations.  At  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
others  are  ablebo:lied  and  possessed  of  ail 
their  senses  except  that  of  sight.  A 
large  number  of  these  will  be  aided  to 
endeavor  if  the  plans  now  under  consid- 
eration   are   matured. 

The  proposition  is  both  humanitarian 
and  economic  The  drain  on  the  commu- 
nity is  always  great  for  the  support  of 
its  unfortunate  and  dependent  members. 
A  plan  that  will  combine  happiness  for 
the  individual  with  relief  for  those  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  caring  for  their 
less  favored  neighbors  represents  the  best 
ideals  for  the  philanthropic  endeavor 
which  notably   marks  modern  civilization. 


TO  ENTERTAIN  THE -BLIND. 


New  York  Library  Books. 

"There    was     such     a     demand  for 


Program    Announced    for    Week    at    the 

Library  of  Congress. 

The  following  il  the  program  for  vo 
niinss    and    music    in   the 
|    tor    the    blind    at    the    Library    pi 
Congkess,  2:30  to  3:30  p.  m.: 

TomWrow,  reading  by  Mrs.  J.  Sylvester 
Phillips;  Thursday,  song  recital  by  E.  O. 
lleintz.   operatic    tenor,  with    Airs.    H 
at  the  organ:  Saturday,  lectui 
A.    Croffut. 
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FOUND  YOUTH 
BLIND,  HUNGRY, 
SLOWLY  DYIN6 


Town  in  Roumania  Will  Be  D< 
voted  to  Betterment  oi 
Afflicted. 


BEFISED 


CHAKITA.] 
LAST     IS* 


5I-V/BY       SO-CALLED 
fciETIES,    BIT    AT 

5N     BED     AND     COM- 


FOftYlV   A    HOSPITAT 


I 


Blind,  destitute  and  slowly  dying  of 
tuberculosis,  James  Monohan,  aged  17, 
Wtta'dlSt'UVwed  by  Stale  Humane  Officer 
Ransom  in  the  rear  of  a  barber  shop  at 
3814  Walnut  street.  People  at  '5818  Wal- 
nut street  reported  the  case  to  the  State 
Humane  society  yesterday  morning,  and 
on  learning  that  the  youth  was  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  Father  .1.  A.  Ryan  was 
notified    of    his    pitiable    plight. 

Father  Ryan  had  the  suffering  boy 
placed  in  a  hospital  yesterday  afternoon. 
It.  is  stated  by  Father  Ryan  that  Mono- 
ban  had'  been  unable  to  pay  his  way  In  a 
hospital  and  had  sought  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing by  shining  shoes  on  the  streets.  He 
been  sleeping  on  a  blanket  in  a 
small  room,  and  the  persons  who  re- 
' ported  his  case  say  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  almost  a  week.  Father  Ryan 
states  that  four  so-called  charity  institu- 
tions of  the  city  had  refused  to  admit 
the  Monohan  boy. 

"When  we  found  the  boy  yesterday.' 
said  Father  Ryan,  "he  was  in  a  wind- 
swept shanty  at  the  rear  of  the  barber 
shop.  The  place  was  fllty  and  the  boy 
was  chilled  to  the  bone.  No  language 
Is  strong:  enough  to  condemn  the  insti- 
tutions that  have  refused  to  admit  this 
bov.     I  know  of  four  that  have. 

"Dr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  3778  Downing 
street,  and  myself  succeeded  in  getting 
him  into  the  county  hospital  yesterday. 
The  health  commissioners  would  do  noth- 
ing and  absolutely  turned  me  down. 
This  is  the  third  time  I  have  appealed 
to  them  in  different  cases  with  the  name 
result. 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call 
up  concerning  a  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  patient  was  in  an  institution 
where  there  were  200  inmates,  yet  Dr. 
Sharpley  refused  to  act.  He  did  not  act 
at  all.  He  refused  to  come  to  the  tele- 
phone at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
through  his  servant,  said  that  he  refused 
to   talk  at    that   hour. 

"The  Monohan  boy  is  from  Pittsburg 
and  has  been  in  Denver  about  four  years. 
He  has  made  every  effort  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, but  has  met  with  continued  mis- 
fortunes. Nobody  would  hire  him  be- 
cause he  had   tuberculosis." 


MONDAY   CLUB   MEETING. 

The  Monday  Club  held  a  meeting  last 
night,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities,  67  Schfcrmerhorn  street.  J. 
M.  Sheridan,  second  vice  president,  pre- 
sided. The  annual  election  of  officers  took 
place,  and  those  chosen  were:  Eben  P. 
Morford.  superintendent  IndusluyaJuJciPJQie 
for  the  Blind,  president;  H.  Clay  Pre 
superintendent  and  secretary  for  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children*  first  vice  president;  Paul  Laza- 
rus, superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Asylum,  second  vice  president,  and 
John  M.  Sheridan,  agent  for  the  Brooklyn 
Benevoleni  Society,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Francis  II.  McLean,  the  field  sec- 
retary for  the  extension  of  organization. 
spoke  on  "The  Outlook  for  Social  Work 
and  Social  Workers  in  the  United  States." 
Those  elected  to  membership  were  Miss 
Alice   C.  Amea,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Rufua  G. 

Angell,  Miss  Anna  B.  Van  Xort.  Dr.  Louis 
Klein,  Miss  A.  I.  Connelly  and  Miss  M.  B« 
Williams. 


Pioneer  Press  Special  Cable  Service 

London,  Nov.  14.— From  the  qijfeer. 
of  Roumania  .known  all  over  the  v£>rlu 
as  Carmen  Sylva,  comes  a  letter  whic  j 
has  been  sent  to  all  the  newspaper^ 
editors   in  European   capitals. 

The  letter,  which  is  signed  by  the, 
queen's  secretary,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly     also      interest     AmericansJ 

re"Dear  Sir:  Her  majesty,  the  queeni 
of  Rumania,  so  widely  known  as  Car-j 
men  Sylva,  has  requested  me  to  ask| 
vou  to  be  kind  enough  to  bring  her 
city  for  the  blind-Vatra  Lummosa 
ripqr  Bukharest— to  the  attention  of 
vour  rfaders,  the  more  so  as  it  is  open 
to  the  blind  of  all  nationalities. 

"After  ten  years  of  arduous  effort, 
this  undertaking  was  finally  startea 
by  the  queen  two  years  ago  as  a  home 
ior  the  blind  on  a  large  scale. 

Use  Esperanto  Language. 
"To-day  150  blind  earn  their  own 
1'ving  tnere;  fourteen  trades  are 
tauKht  thirteen  different  languages  are 
Spoken,  Esperanto  being  most  usetul 
among  so  many  nationalities  and  seven 
different  religious  services  are  held. 

•'The  children  of  the  blind  who  have 
their  sight  are  welcomed  here  and  par- 
ticiDate  in  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  institution.  Groups  of 
families  have  their  own  kitchen  their 
workrooms  and  a  music  room  to  them- 

SelV6S-  #It/tless  Earn  $20,000. 

The  n<>w  galleries  now  being  erected 
Will  have  galleries  connected  with  the 
workrooms,  so  as  to  enable  their  in- 
mates to  go  to  their  work  in  all 
weathers.  When  the  budget  was  made 
out  for  the  current  year  $2,600  was 
nut  down  as  the  probable  earnings  of 
the  blind,  whereas  $20,000  has  been  re- 

'  "A  sum  of  $125  a  year  admits  a  pa- 
tient If  married  and  coming  with 
children,  no  extra  payment  is  required, 
as  women  and  children  above  a  certain 
age  are  enabled  to  earn  their  living. 

»  - — "* 


able  comment.  . 

The  programme  of  entertainment, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience,   follows: 

Overture,     Mrs.     Ennis;     prayer,     Mr. 
McCormick;     vocal     solo,     Miss     Rutn 
BTaekTell;  'lecture,   A.     M.  Thompson 
with  demonstration  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  exhibition  of  work 
done  bv  the  blind;  duet,  harmonica  and 
violin,  Miss  A.  Barton,  accompanied  by 
Miss    .Edith     Barton;     recitation,     Ru- 
dolphe  Hutchinson;   vocal  solo    Mrs.  J. 
Ennis;     recitation,     Miss     Ruth     Black- 
burn;     ventriloquism.     "The     Professor 
and  Bobby  McGraw,"  R^phe  Hutc-n- 
inson;  recitation,  "Trouble  in  the  Amen 
Corner,"    Mrs.    J.    Ennis;    instrumental 
novelties,  Clement  E.  Coffin.  *f 


BOSTON    WORN.  JOURNAL 


"ri,.esday    Nov    'IT'.   13CS, 

PLAN  BENEFIT  TO 

BLINDCOMPOSER 

The  Schubert  Male  Quartct.-Vith  Mr 
Heinrich   Schnecker,    harpist,    soloist    of 

he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
four    other    participants,    will    form   the 

««£ %  *Rsar  ass 

SVknowi?  l|nd  composer    in  the  M^d- 

f0!d    ffia  Abb  e    D ?6Mason   ofVier-  j 
ln,f-       u,  L  the  pianist  of  the  occasion;  i 
V1  le  ^!,?n  F '    Westgate  of  Cambridge, 
MlR^fn     Miss'  Mary  Lewis  of  Medford   ; 
sop^no,  Miss  ivi.u  Buttrick  of; 

always  largely  attended.         


\jm^  Audience  [Applauds  Elabo- 
rate Progr£tiW,  Including 
Exrrttfftfoh  of  Work. 


The  remarkable  training  which  the 
blind  can  acquire  was  demonstrated 
last  night  when  a  number  of  sightless 
performers,  under  the  direction  of  A. 
M  Thompson,  entertained  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  the  Nostrand  and 
M.  E.  Church  with  instrumental  and 
vocal  solos,  readings  and  recitations. 
The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will 
be   used   for   promoting   the    welfare  of 

blind  persons.  .     . 

Mr.    Thompson,   three   years   ago,    lost 
his   sight.     He   was   then   60  ye«s   «>£ 
Since  then  he  has  mastered  the  alpha 
bet  used  by  the  blind  and  is  at  the  head 
of  their  work. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Thompson  ex- 
plained the  needs  of  those  who  *ere 
similarly  afflicted.  "We  do  not  want 
charity;   we  want  work,1  he  ^W. 

Samples  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  blind  were  shown,  including  lntri- 
cate  specimens  of  cane  weaving  by  the 
men  and  delicate  pieces  of  embroWery 
by   the  women,   producing  much  favor - 


"^..V^WeS^for   Treatment. 

ABtorv  of  .-cmarkable  courage  and  pa- 
i       „   iw  a   blind  woman  m  her' 
tienCI  tor  ."got  wastld  yesterday  by 
Wa  te r  G  Hofmes.  manager  of  the  MalUd, 
HiSkrMagaik*  for  fh*  Blind,  concerning 
Z       iroHollis  of  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
to  whose  eyes  sight  has  been  restored  after 
thirty-six  vears  of  blindness, 
'tast  February  Miss  Hollis  wroJJ*£g 
Mr  Bolmes  who  is  known  to  all  the  blind 
t  nrough To  maga,ine  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  Wind  persons  in  the  United   States 
and  Canada  to  meet  her  at  the  tram  and 
nut  her  on  board  a  steamship  for  Gei- 
manv  whither  she  was  going  to  have  her 
I  Seated      Mr.  Holmes  met   her  and 
Sd XtL  had  come  from  Port  Huron 
alone    having  tags  in  raised  letters  at- 
tached to  her  tickets  and  trunk  checks,  so 
that  she  could  present  the  proper  one 
when  it  was  called  for. 

Miss  Hollis  knew  no  German,  but  she 
had  a  letter  in  that  language  explaining 
e?  destination  and  she  managed  to  get 
o  Weisenbaden  without  much  trouble. 
There  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Pagen- 
steoher    she  regained  her  sight  afte.   a 
number  of  severe  operations.    Her  cour- 
ag^in  making  the  long  trip  alone  attracted 
much  attention  and  Miss  Hollis  had  among 
her  visitors  the  Empress  of   *»«£ 
Miss  Hollis  returned  recently  to .New  loik 
S   after  stopping  to  thank  Mr.  Holmes  , 
Sr  his  aid.  started  on  last  Tuesday  for  her 
home,  which  she  has  not  seen  since  she 
lost  her  sight  when  a  girl  of  13. 


1  AFTER  36  YEARS 
OFBLMNESSL 

I  Am  No  Happier  than  Before," 

Declares  Miss  Hollis,  Whose 

Eyesight  the  Famous  Dr. 

Pagensticher  Restored. 


OURNEYED  ALONE  FROM 
PORT  HURON  TO  WIESBADEN, 


German  Empress,  Much  Inter- 
ested, Conversed  with  Her 
in  Oculist's  Sanitarium. 


supreme 
she  never  bewailed  her  lot 


After  being  blind  for  thirty-fix  years 
Miss  Alice  Hcllis  sees  again.  Sight  has 
been  restored  to  her,  and  although  hSf 
Vision  is  not  perfect  she  can  read  with 
eyeglasses  typewritten  letteis.  She 
easily  found  her  way  around  New  York. 
Miss  Hollis  left  here  yesterday  for  her 
home.  Port  Huron,  Mich.  She  was 
stricken  with  blindness  when  thirteen 
years  old;  yet,  possessed  of 
courage 

"Of  course  I  am  a  happy  woman  now," 
she  said  yesterday,  "but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  happier  than  I  was  before. 
I  never  allowed  my  blindness  to  make 
me  unhappy,  and  when  I  went  to  Ger- 
many to  consult  Dr.  Pagensticher  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  my  sight  was 
not  restored  I  would  be  content.  But  it 
was  my  duty  to  try  to  regain  my  sight." 
Blind,  She  Travelled  Alone. 
Miss  Hollis,  at  Port  Huron  last  Feb- 
ruary, wrote  to  Walter  C.  Holmes^  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  No.  306  West 
Fifty-third  street,  asking  him  to  meet 
i  r  at  the  train  here.  She  travelled 
t  >m  Port  Huron  all  alone,  having  little 
tr~s  in  raised  letters  attached  to  her 
railroad  ticket,  her  sleeper'  ticket,  her 
trunk  check,  &c.,  so  that  she  could  dis- 
tinguish them  and  show  the  proper  one 
when  it  was  called  for. 

Hollis    was  'determined    to  go   to 
C     many  and  consult  Dr.   Pagensticher, 
a  famous  specialist  on  the  eye.  at  Wies- 
baden.    She    knew    a    man    whose  sight 
Dr.     Pagensticher     had     restored.     The 
man's  blindness,  like  her  own,  had  been 
caused  by  the  application  of  a  too  strong 
caustic    for    inflammation    of    the    eyes, 
[olmes    put,  Miss    Hollis   on    board 
a  steamer    for   Rotterdam,    walked   with 
everal  times  from  her  cabin  to  the 
rtining-saloon.    until   she   knew  the   way 
perfectly,    and    spoke   of   her  to   several 
Jadies  on  board  who,  during  the  voyage 


Oculist  Operates  on   Her   Eye*. 

Miss    Hollis   does   not    speak    German, 
but  she  had  armed   I  ,,,,,,  .,   ,,„.„,. 

in   German    which    told    of   her   pur, 
and  destination.     She  pa  sed  .,   nig] 
a  Rotterdam  hotel    alone,   made  almost 
a  day's  Journey   to    Wiesbaden  and   en- 
tered     Dr.      Pagenstieker's     sanitarium 
He   performed  several   severe  operations 
on  her  eyes  with  the  happy    result  thai 
has  been  described. 

Her  brave,  self-reliant  journey  from 
far  Port  Huron  became  known  at  Wies- 
baden and  many  persons  visited  I 
and  brought  her  flowers.  One  day  the 
Empress  of  Germany  called  at  the  san- 
itarium,  and,  on  being  told  of  11 
Hollis,  went  to  her  room  and  conversed 
with  her  for  ten  minutes. 

While  in  bed  recovering  from  the  last 
operation,  a  photograph  of  herself 
taken  recently  was  shown  to  Miss  Hol- 
lis. Of  course  she  remembered  herself 
as  a  girl  of  thirteen  and  was  surprised 
by  the  changes  thirty-six  years  had 
wrought  in   her. 

Took 


II  ' 


X-Ray    Treatment. 

New    York,    Miss    Hollis 
sup- 


IV  ew 

Returning  to 
remained  here  some  days.  She 
plemented  Prof.  Pa-ensticher's  treat- 
ment with  a  new  X-ray  treatment  by 
Dr.  P.  R.  Cook,  or  East  Thirty-fourth 
et,  which  Dr.  Cook  is  about  to  de- 
scribe to  his  fellow-physicians  in  a  med- 
ical journal. 

Miss  Hollis  gained  a  literary  and  musi- 
cal education  at  the  Michigan  Institute 
fr  tho  "lindu  TJ~  mother  died  seUfch 
years  ago.  Since  then  Miss  Hollis  has 
supported  herself  by  teaching  music  and 
taking  a  few  lodgers,  doing  the  house- 
work  herself. 


Michigan  Woman,  ii  This  City,  Now  Able  to 
iioi&out    Alone. 

After  t>*m;i  totally  blind  for  thirty-sjx  years, 
Miss  Uii  ■  Hollis,  of  No.  S:)3  9th  street,  Port  Huron, 
now  able  to  see  well  enough  to  move 
it  unattended.  Some  time  ago  Miss  HolHs 
,<*mtemp;ated  a  irip  to  BJuropa  to  Have  her  eyes 
treated,  but  Walter  (1.  Holmes,  manager  of  "The 
Matilda  Ziefl4«»i_Ma«aaine  (<»  the  Blind/'  tried  tfl 
persi  i-    that    she    could    be    treated    equ; 

well  at   home. 

Miss    Hollis    came    to    this    city    from    Port    Huron, 
but    she    insisted    on    going    abroad.     She    went    to 
sbaden,    Where    she   was    under    the    care   of   one 
of   the   most    famous    European    specialists. 

At  Wiesbaden  Miss  Hollis  underwent  a  severe 
operation,  which  restored  her  sight  in  part.  After, 
German  specialist  had  done  all  in  his.  power 
Miss  Hollis  returned  to  America,  arriving  here  a 
few  days  ago.  For  a  while  she  will  stay  in  this 
city,  while  a  local  surgeon  continues  the  treat- 
ment of  the  German  specialist.  Ml.-s  Hollis  lost 
hei  sight  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  but, 
despite  her  handicap,  she  managed  to  obtain  a 
musical  and  literary  education  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  i he  Blind.  While  she  was  abroad  sh« 
was  received  by  the  German  Empress,  who  ex- 
pressed her  appreciation  of  the  pluck  displayed  by 
Miss    Hollis.  - 


«5ckson,  Mich.  -  Pjrfr 
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POUI  Hi  GIRL 
NO  LONGER  ELI 
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MISS  IMURA  SPEAKS. 


*~ 


to      the 


Gives     Entertaining      Addres* 
Kimball   Alumnae. 

Miss  Ei  Imura,  a  Japanese  girl,  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  Kimball 
alumnae  association  and  a  few  friends, 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Alice  Green,  4  Allen 
street.,,  yesterday  afternoon.  Yesterday  i 
was  guest  day,  and  each  member  of  the 
association  was  privileged  to  bring  a 
friend    to    the    meeting. 

Miss  Imura,  who  is  at  present  study- 
ing in  Boston,  gave  a  most  interesting 
talk  on  her  work,  the  customs  of  Japan 
and  Japan  generally.  She  is  a  teacher  in 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Tokio,  and 
came  to  America  to  learn  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind. 

Mrs.  H.  Spencer  Haskell  and  Miss  Alice 
Green  were  the  hostesses. 


6AW>    SirTK     FTKBS     U^HSl      F1 
HAPPIER  3HA.V  1H-..L-  t>KE  SHS3 
WAS    OLRED. 


impress  Called  on  Her  In  Germany, 
Where  She  "Was  Successfully       .  j 
Treated. 
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HAND  WEAVING  AS  AN 
INDUSTRY  FOR  THE 


IND. 


art  ex  hilt  t  ion  of  unusiHrr  Interest, 
raucJi^wit  is  the  product  of  blind 
,,  eiver*.  ie  being  shown  at  the  shop  of 
f  Miis  Douise  'harden,  3604  Washington 
i  avenue,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this 
,  week.      The   exhibit  is   in  charge  of  Miss 


blind  young  woman — Miss  Gertrude  Lein- 
inger — who  will  operate  an  old-fashioned 
loom,  in  demonstration  of  the  practica- 
bilitv  of  art  weaving  for  the  blind.  An 
exhibition  for  members  of  the  Woman's 
Club  will  be  held  at  the  Club  House 
Thursday   afternoon. 


a  tne  streets  ui  «i 


Mrs.    Astor's    Charitable    Beqnest. 
The    will    of    Mrs.    William    Astor,    pro- 
kindness,    talking  bated  to-day,   included  a  bequest   of  $5,000 
Ito  the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Blind. 


alking  the  deck  with  ber  daily. 


Port  Huron.  Mich.,  Nov.  19.— Miss 
Alice  Holjls  of  this  city,  who  regained 
her  eyesight  in  Germany  alter  being 
blind  for  fourteen  years,  arrived  home 
todav,  wearied  by  her  long  journey. 
There  was  such  a  rush  of  callers  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  *  red 
Cantv,  where  Miss  Hollis  is  staying, 
that 'she  finally  locked  herself  m  her 
room  that  she  might  have  a  lew  hours 
rest. 

Questioned  as  to  her  experience, 
Miss  Hollis  said: 

"Of  course  I  am  a  harpy  woman 
now,  but  I  do  not  know  that  l  am 
happier  than  I  was  before.  I  never 
allowed  mv  blindness  to  make  me  un- 
happy, and  when  I  went  to  Germany 
to  consult  Dr.  Fagensticher  1  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  my  sight  was  not 
restored  I  would  be  content.  But  it 
was  my  duty  to  try  Lo  regain  my 
sight." 

Miss  Hollis  traveled  alone  from  Port 
Huron  to  Welsbaden.  Germany.  She 
does  not  speak  German,  but  she  had 
armed  herself  with  a  letter  in  Ger- 
man which  told  of  her  purpose  and 
destination.  'She  passed  a  night  at  a 
Rotterdam  hotel  alone,  made  almost 
a  day's  journey  to  Weisbaden  and  en- 
tered Dr.  Fagensticher's  sanitarium. 
He  performed  several  severe  opera- 
tions on  her  eyes,  with  the  happy  re- 
suit  that  has  been  described. 

Her  brave,  self-reliant  journey  from 
Port  Huron  became  known  at  Wels- 
baden, and  many  persons  visited  her 
and  brought  her  flowers.  One  day  the 
empr.  ss-of  Germany  called  at  the  san- 
itarium, and  on  being  told  of  Miss 
Hollis  went  to  her  room  and  com 
«  ith  her  for  ten  minutes. 
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Home  for  Blmd  Fair. 
FTWfe  annual  fai  rof^lie  Board  of  Wo- 
men  Managers  q/  the  Industrial   Home 
for  tfet  Blind  will  be  held  at  the '  *»0^ 
512    Gates    avenue,    on    W  ednesday    ana 
Ti>ur«;riiv    'December   2   and   3.      1  he  oi 
IcSofthe^Boa'd  of  Women  Managers 
are:     Mrs.     Theodore    Herz      P»|Bident. 
Mrs.    John   G.   Jenkins     Vice  President, 
Mrs     L     M.    Bohnet,    Recording    Secref 
tary;  Mrs    Albert  Fuchs    Corresponding 
Secretary,     and     Mrs.     A.    M.     Flemmf, 

Tron  siirpr 

I 


tf  0OO+OOOOOO~OB* 


Her 


Will  Makes  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Mrs.   Haig,  Her  Daughters, 
Her  Chief  Beneficiaries. 


$5,000      TO      HER      BUTLER 

Similar    Sum    to    Blind    Asylum— She 

Considered  Col.  J.  J.  Astor  Fully 

Provided  for  by  His  Father. 


John  E.  Parsons,  who  has  charge  of  the 
will  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  made  public 
yesterday  an  abstract  of  it  which  shows 
that  practically  the  whole  estate  is  left 
to  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Marshal  Orme 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  George  Ogilvy  Haig. 
To  Cot.  John  Jacob  Astor,  her  son,  and 
now  head  of  the  Astor  family,  is  left 
nothing  except  a  selection  of  family  Jew- 
elry, as  he  was  fully  provided  for  by  his 
father,  William  Astor. 

It  was  expected  that  the  will  would  be 
filed  for  probate  with  the  Surrogate,  but 
this  was  not  done.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  offered  in  Newport, 
K.  I.  Mr.  Parsons  said  he  could  give  no 
estimate  of  the  size  of  Mrs.  Astor's  es- 
tate. The  two  daughters,  he  said,  re- 
ceived    the     residuary     estate     in     equal 

shares. 

Mrs.  Astor's  estate,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  her  heritage  from  her  father. 
Abraham  Schermerhorn,  is  not  so  large 
as  might,  be  imagined.  Under  her  hus- 
band's will  she  received  an  income  of 
$50,000  a  year  for  life,  and  a  life  posses- 
sion of  the  Astor  town  house  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Sixty-fifth  Street,  the  house 
at  Newport,  and  one  in  Paris.    Apparently 

I  there   is   no   bequest   to   any   of   the   A'an 

I  Alen.s. 

This  is  the  statement  given  out  by  Mr. 

Parsons: 

'•  Mrs.  Astor's  will  is  dated  Jan.  20,  1903. 
She  left  a  codicil  dated  Dec.  19,  1004.  By 
her  will  she  appoints  as  her  executors  her 
son,  John  Jacob  Astor;  her  son-in-law, 
Marshal    Orme    Wilson,    and   William    M- 

C"UShehl1.na!v-:  $5,000  to  her  butler,  Thorn 
as    Hade,    if    in    her    employment    at    the 
time  of  her  death,  and  to  the  Asylum  for 
Destitute   lilind  $5,(X)t) 

••  Rvjuarcodieii  Mrs.^  .Astor  leaves  to 
her  son  certain   M|JMt'lllt-rt   Jewelry. 

■•  With  the  above  exceptions,  all  her 
property  is  left  to  or  in  trust  for  the 
Sen ef it  of  he,-  .laughters.  Mrs  Charlotte 
A  Haig  and  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Wilson,  and 
their  descendant.  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  there  should  be  no  descendant  oi 
her  daughters,  the  residuary  estate  is 
SivM  to  William  Vincent  Astor,  son  of 
eon,  John  Jacob  Astor.  Mrs.  Astor  s 
Will  contains  this  clause:  , 

...  ,  desire  my  son,  who  receives  no 
nart  of  my  estate,  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  from  any  want  of  affection  that  L 
this  ex-  but  because 
he  has  been  fully  provided  for  by  his 
father.'  "  


MRS.  ASTOR'S  BEQUESTS. 

Practically     Entire     Estate     Divided 
Equally  Between  Two  Daughter*,  i 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  i»-An  abstract  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  William  Astor.  made 
public  today,  shows  that  practically  her 
entire  estate  is  left  to  her  two  d&ugntecs, 
Mrs.  George  Ogilvy  Haig  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Orme  Wilson.  By  her  codicil  she 
leaves  her  son.  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor. 
"certain  specified  jewelry,"  but  this  is 
said  to  be  such  as  would  customarily  pass 
to  the  head  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Astor 
explains  her  failure  to  leave  any  part 
of  the  estate   to   her   son   in   this  clause 

of  the  will: 

"I  desire  my  son,  who  receives  no 
part  of  my  estate,  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  from  any  want  of  affection  thaA 
T  have  made  this  exception  but  because 
Fe   has   been   fully   provided   for   by    his 

^addition  to  the  above  clause  the 
statement  regarding  the .will  ah  "in°e 
public  by  her  attorney,  John  E.  Larsons, 

is  as  follows:  j,*-h     Tan     *>0 

"Mrs.    Astor's    will    is    dated    Jan.    .u, 

STSSSJ&.  "frS?  «sW*R 

Destitute  BlindKjQOO.    \_Hnn<,    all    ner 
"With    the    aT5ove    exceptions    all    nei 
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BLIND  MAN  ACTS 
***!  AS  CHAUFFEUR 

Drives  Big  Car  Through 
Streets  of  Saco^Me. 

"As  Easy  as  Rolling  Off  a  Log," 
Says  Charles  N.  Underwood, 


g  gnWffiSm^tHor,  son 

W  Two  ^daug^efs  Relived     equal 
snares  in  the  resfduary  estate   partly  in 

dSW  ^^ns^o^a^one  else 

L^SSS.**   bT^  SSSSt^S 

since   the  $50,000  life  income  left  her  by 
her  husband,   in  addition  to  the  amount  . 
Jg  received  from   hi,,,  by  a  preguptial  , 
ement   was    sufficient    to     nei    e^ 
:ps      the    fortune     'eft     nei      p>      nei 
i^iher' is  practically  intact   and  has   in- 
creased immensely  in  value.  | 


SACO,  Me,  Nov  21-Charles  N.  Under- 
wood, who  was  stricken  with  blindness 
a  few  vears  ago,  yesterday  surprised  his 
neighbors  by  steering  a  large  automo- 
bile through  the  streets  of  this  city. 
He  has  before  this  shingled  his  house 
and  built  several  henhouses. 

Mr  Underwood  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  automobiles,  and  has 
often  questioned  the  workmen  at  a 
local  garage  concerning  the  mechanism 
of  the  vehicles.  He  wanted  to  run  one 
yesterday  and  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  oi  the  repair  shop, 
he  was  allowed  to  mount  the  driver  s 
seat  of  the  big  touring  car.  He  grasped 
the  steering  wheel,  tinned  on  the  power 
and  glided  out  of  the  yard  to  Scam- 
man   st. 

The  blind  man  drove  up  Scamman  st 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  and  gracefully 
turned  the  corner  at  Scamman  and 
North  sts.  Down  the  hard  macadam 
road  he  drove  the  machine,  and  at 
North  and  Elm  sts  he  again  made  the 
corner  and  the  machine  swiftly  glided 
down  that  thoroughfare  to  the  garage 
As  Mr  Underwood  alighted  from  the 
machine  he  said:  "That's  as  easy  as 
rolling:. off  a  log. 


yt 
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Wss  Alice  Hollis.  After  Trip 
Alone  to  Germany,  is  Able  to 

Distinguish  Persons. 

Mich     November   IT 
Port  Huron,    Mich.,  ^^   a  yc<ll 

-    ***  fTof   some   one   wlu 

abroad    in    ^r^";e£to, 
could   at  least  P/irt,dll>  o£     this 

'ieht,     Miss     Alice     Hollis.     pi 
•  ;y,   returned   h?n^  today. 

Instead    ot    peine   =  European 

.when  she  left  for  nei         Water 


has       £*«fU eClMiJ  '   llolli-.     lost     h  .i 


Ml^     Al'<   I;     HOIXIS. 


■  ■ '"  '■■■ 
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LIND  BOOKMAN  OF   WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  20.-"For  forty 
years,"  said  James  Guild,  the 
old  bookstore  man  of  No.  105 
Pennsylvania  avinue,  "I  have  been  here 
at  this  *ta*a.^fing  books,  buying  books, 
reading  bo.iks  and  studying  (human  nature, 
'■•  !  about  tne  most  distressing  conclusion 
at  which  I  have  arrived  Is  that  about  one 
person  in  every  fifty  is  a  thief.  How  do  I 
arrive  at  that  conclusion?  Well,  you  see, 
more  than  three  years  ago  my  good  eye 
began  to  fall  me  through  sympathy  for 
the  other  one  whldh  I  had  lost  by  cataract. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  let  some  doctors 
pry  at  It,  and  the  result  was  that  I  have 
!ost  my  sight  entirely.  In  conducting  my 
business  lor  several  months  past  I  have 
been  forced  to  depend  upon  the  honesty  of 
my  customers,  and  I  have  found  that  some 
of  Mem  can  be  depended  upon  no  more  for 
honest  dealing  than  the  average  politician. 
In  a:i  these  years  I  have  not  accumulated 
very  much  wealth,  but  I  have  improved 
my  mind  by  reading,  and  now  that  I  am 
denied  my  greatest  pleasure— reading— I 
can  only  sit  here,  smoke  my  pipe,  think  of 
the  great  men  who  have  been  my  custom- 
ers, and  let  those  w'ho  wish  to  come  along 
and  rob  me  of  what  little  I  have  left.  But, 
tut,  tut,  tut,  If  only  one  out  of  fifty  steals 
a  book  or  two  from  me  I  have  enough  left 
to  last  several  decades,  or,  anyway,  until 
I  am  called  to  go  where  old  book-stores 
are  unknown  and  where  book  thieves 
thrive  not. 

"About  the  meanest  trick  played  on  me 
since  I  went  blind  was  by  a  shrewd  young 
fellow  who  came  in  here  and  made  him- 
self agreeable.  He  was  a  nice  talking 
young  fellow  and  told  me  he  was  an  artist 


often  enough  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land- 
books,  I  mean— and  when  he  ceased  drop- 
ping In  I  discovered  that  he  had  made 
away  with  $50  or  176  worth  of  rare-  books. 
I  saw  that  I  had  been  worked  and  I  never 
even  had  the  face  to  make  inquiries  to  see 
If  one  'Mr.  Adolph  Henderson'  was  an 
artist  employed  by  Mrs.  Foraker.  What 
would  have  been  the  good?  He  lied  about 
his  profession,  for  he  was  a  thief,  mean 
enought  to  rob  a  blind  man.  and  that's 
Just  what  he  did,  too." 

Mr.    Guild   laughed  heartily  at  the   way 
he  had  been  taken  in,  refilled  his  pipe,  and 
as   he    applied    a    match,    went    on    with, 
"This  pipe  may  not  smell  very  good,   but 
It's  a  blamed  sight  better  than  the  cigars 
my    one-time   friend    Representative   John 
Wesley  Gaines  of  Tennessee  smokes.    Did 
he  ever  offer  you  a  cigar?    No?    Well,  my 
good   friend.  If  he  ever  does,  don't  take  ft 
If  you    value   your   health.     He   gave   me 
one  once   and   I   was  just  congratulating 
myself    that    I    would    enjoy    a    first-class 
smoke   at   John   Wesley's   expense,    but   It 
was   the   vilest    thing  I  ever  put   between 
my  lips.    I  didn't  believe  so  mean  a  smoke' 
could  be  gotten  up  In  America.  I  will  never 
take    another   from   him.    sure.     He   Is   a 
good  fellow  after  all,  but  don't  smoke  his: 
cigars. 
"I   was  mighty  proud  to  receive  a  visit 
from    Tom    Watson    the    other    day— Tom 
Watson,-  that  little  wiry  fellow  who  came 
here    as   a    Representative    from    Georgia 
several  years   ago,  and  who  showed  that  ] 
"be  was  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  ', 
pnd  oldest   men   In   the  house.     Mr.   Wat-  j 
son,    by    the    way,    was   one    of    the   best  { 
customers   I    ever  had.     He   bought  more 


doing  some  portrait  work  for  Senator  For- 
aker's  wife;  that  his  eyes  failed  him  at 
times,  and  he  was  forced  to  walk  about 
and  give  them  a  rest.  I  wish  he  had 
walked  in  some  other  direction.  Well,  he 
hung  around  my  place  for  several  days, 
talking  books  and  asking  me  if  I  had  cer- 
tain rare  editions.  I  really  got  \0  the 
point  where  I  liked  him,  although 
he  had  not  spent  more  than  sev- 
enty   cents    with    me.      He    visited    me 


books  while  he  was  in  Congress  than  did  t 
any  other  member.  Fact  is,  I  guess  he 
bought  more  than  any  Senator  or  Repre-  , 
sentatlve  save  Sain  Randall.  Mr.  Randall 
was  the  greatest  lover  of  old  books  I  ever 
knew,  and  when  he  gave  me  an  order  I 
would  nil  it  even  if  it  was  necessary  to 
hunt  In  the  marts  of  other  cities.  Amos 
Cummlngs  of  New  York  was  a  good  cus- 
tomer, not  at  all  choice  about  his  subjects, 
but    buying    any    book    which    seemed    to 


strike  his  fancy,  and  the  same  was  true  of 
Senator  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  beet  men  I  ever  had  any 
dealings  with.  He  never  came  in  my  place 
without  a  Joke  to  tell  me. 

"And  Senator  Ranson,  too,  was  a  profit- 
able customer,  but  so  darned  polite  that  I 
was  always  on  my  pins  while  he  was  In 
the  den.  I  wore  out  two  or  three  hats 
saluting  him.  Senator  Daniels  of  Virginia 
is  a  digger  into  rare  books,  and  the  sub- 
jects he  wants  are  varied.  He  knows  what 
he  wants,  pays  the  price  and  leaves  the 
shop  with  a  pleasant  goodby.  A  power- 
ful good  customer  of  mine  was  Elijah 
Morse  of  Massachusetts— he  was  called 
'Stove  Polish'  Morse  because  he  was  the 
manufacturer  of  a  stove  polish.  Mr. 
Morse  was,  as  the  boys  say,  an  advocate 
of  the  water-wagon,  and  he  was  eternally 
after  something  touching  temperance  and 

the  evil  of  the  drink  habit.  I  believe  h< 
is  dead,  and  a  really  good  man  died,  too 
Representative  Taulbee  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  killed  by  Kindaid,  was  often  in  my 
store,  and  bought  many  books.  He  was 
a  much  brighter  man  than  people  gave 
him  credit  for  being,  and  another  Ken- 
tucklan  who  knew  a  good  book  was 
Breckinridge,  who  got  Into  such  an  ugly 
scrape  here  with  the  Pollarf]  woman.  That 
scrape  was  awfully  unfortunate,  for 
Breckinridge  was  one  of  the  smartest 
men  Kentucky  ever  sent  to  Washington. 

"I  could  go  on  all  the  afternoon  and  tell 
you  of  the  customers  I  have  had,  and  still 
have,  but  did  you  know  that  many  of 
our  statesmen  and  politicians  dislike  for  it 
to  be  made  oubllc  that  they  are  purchas- 
ers of  old  books?  Indeed  they  do.  and  I 
have  had  them  and  their  secretaries  cau- 
tion me  not  to  say  anything  about  their 
buying  such  and  such  books.  Just  the 
other  day  I  had  an  order— a  profitable 
one,  too— from  a  certain  Senator,  and  with 
it  came  the  explicit  demand  that  the 
transaction  be  regarded  as  sub-rosa.  I 
suppose  these  gentlemen  know  what  they 
want,  why  they  want  it,  and  I  ask  no 
questions  and  carry  out  instructions. 

"There  are  many  seekers  after  rare 
books  in  this  city,  and  some  of  the  col- 
lectors are  shrewd  enough  not  to  let  it  be 
made  public  what  they  are  after,  for  natu- 
rally the  price  would  go  up  when  it  be- 
came known  that  such  and  such  books 
are  In  demand.  The  go-betweens  do  a  good 
business  here.  These  shrewd  fellows  man. 
age  to  find  the  rioh  men  who  want  books 
on  certain  subjects,  and  then  they  go  to 
the  second-hand  dealers  and  buy  every- 
thing of  the  kind.  Captain  Howgate  was 
one  of  ■**»«  men,  arid  he  made  good  money 

during  his  last  days  In  Washington.  I 
dare  say  that  in  Washington  can  be  found 
some  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in 
the  world,  and  the  collectors  are  not  all 
wealthy  men,  either.  I  know  a  mechanic 
who  spends  every  spare  dollar  he  has  for 
rare  books,  and  I  gu<  s  his  collection  will 
make  him  rich  sorqe  .^a/. 

"But  I  can/t  take  t!,e  pleasure  in  my 
books  and  business  that  I  once  did,  for 
the  loss  of  my  sight. places  me  so  that  I 
can  only  sit  here  and  think  of  what  I  have 
read  and  what  I  hav*.  seen,  and  wonder, 
too,  when  the  next  unprincipled  fellow  will 
come  along  and  hook  a  book  or  two.  You 
see,  I  have  the  price  of  each  book  marked 
in  the.  hack,  and  when  a  person  picks  up 
one  out  of  the  pile  and  asks  me  the  price, 
why  I  simply  tell  him  to  look  and  see,  and 
if  he  says  it's  fifty  cents,  why  I've  got  to 
take  his  word  for  it. 

"No,  I  have  no  desire  to  sell  out  and 
quit  business.  I  feel  more  at  home  among 
my  books  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  even  if  I  can't  see  to  read,  the 
very  presence  of  the  books  seem  to  grv» 
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me  comfort.  I  shall  remain  here  as  long 
as  I  can  pay  rent  and  get  customers.  I 
"would  not  be  contented  or  satisfied  any- 
where except  right  here,  surrounded  by 
my  books  and  these  old  pictures  and 
prints.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  just 
•what  treasures  I  have  in  these  rows, 
shelves  and  piles  of  books,  for  some  of 
them  have  been  here  undisturbed  for 
many  years.  I  never  did  take  much  care 
or  pains  in  keeping  things  in  ship-shape, 
and  when  I  bought  books  they  were  just 
dumped  around  anywhere  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  Of  course  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  have  been  arranged  so  tihat 
they  can  be  reached  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  but  the  'all  kinds'  are  mixed 
from  Jerusalem  to  Mexico,  and  will  never 
be  sorted  out  during  my  stay  in  this 
■world.  I  have  .taken  things  easy  all  my 
life,  and  when  a  customer  came  in  just  let 
him  browse  around  and  pick  out  what  he 
wanted.  If  fchey  asked  a  question  I  an- 
swered; if  they  kept  quiet,  I  did  the  same. 
"One  day  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  stopped 
here,  as  he  frequently  did,  and  picked  up 
a  book  and  asked  the  price.  I  told  him 
fifty  cents,  and  he  said  it  was  too  much. 
As  he  started  off  I  glanced  at  the  title  of 
the  book  and  saw  that  it  was  'Scruples." 
and  then  I  called  to  him  that  I  didn't  sea 
what  in  the  tihunder  he  wanted  with  a 
book  like  that  anyway.  He  looked  around, 
grinned,  and  ambled  on  up  toward  the 
Capitol."  ^ 
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TO  HELP  THE  BLIND. 


Harvest  Home  Fair  and  New  Eng- 
land Supperrto  Occur  in  December. 
The  Harvest  plome  Fair  and  New  Eng- 
land Supper  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  will  occur 
at  the  Home.  516  and  518  Gates  avenue, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December 
2  and  3,  from  2  until  10  o'clock,  and 
from  present  indications  promises  to  be 
the  most  successful  occasion  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  This 
is  a  particularly  worthy  work,  not  only 
meriting  the  generous  assistance  which 
has  made  its  foundation  and  maintenance 
possible,  but  deserving  the  support  of 
all  persons  whose  circumstances  will  al- 
low them  to  help  this  blind  community, 
which  despite  its  handicap  is  doing  all 
in  its  limited  power  to  help  itself.  That 
this  is  so  and  that  the  Home  is  being  op- 
erated on  an  effective  and  economical 
basis  is  shown  in  the  last  annual  report. 
The  officer-  of  the  institution  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Theodore  Herz;  vice 
president,  Mrs.  John  O.  Jenkins;  secre- 
tary, Miss  L.  M.  Bohnet;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fuch;  treasurer, 
Mrs.   A.   M.   Fleming. 

The  various  tables  will  be  presided 
over  as  follows: 

Candy  table— Miss  Bohnet,  Miss  Braun,  Miss 
Knoblock,     Miss    Coles. 

Apron  table— Mrs.  John  Bohnet,  Mrs.  Emll 
Grelner.  *frs.  a.  F.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Albert  Scull, 
Miss    Amy    Mason. 

Earken's  soap  booth— Mrs.  Gingee,  Mrs. 
WorthlnKton. 

Mystery   table— Mrs.   Braun.   Miss  Nissen. 

China  table— Mrs.  Clarence  Jenkins,  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Jenkins.  Miss  Elsie  Jenkins,  Miss  Florence 
Ferman. 

Lemonade  stand— Miss  Madelalne  Hartman, 
Miss    Ruth    Ellis. 

Home  made  preserves  and  pickles  table— Mrs. 
Dwlght  Ellis  Mrs.  W  D.  Meurlin,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Mills.  — 

Fancy  table — Mrs.  Edward  Moore.  Miss  Moore 
and    Mrs.     O'Connell. 

Broom  department— Mrs.  Reeves  and  Mrs. 
Stout. 

Restaurant— Mrs.    A.    C.    Fuch.    Mrs.    Ludwtg  ' 
Nissen,  Mrs.   Stewart  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Downing. 


MEDFORD.    I         I 

The  newly  formed  Holy  Name  asso- 
ciation of  St  Raphael's  parish  held  a 
special  meeting  last  evening  to  adopt  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  and  to  make 
plans  for  the  winter  season.  Rev  Fr 
Nathaniel  J.  Merritt,  the  pastor  and 
spiritual  director,  presided.  John  W. 
Flnnon,  prefect  of  the  Holy  Name  so- 
ciety, was  chosen  president  of  the  new 
organization;  William  J.  eKlley  vice 
pres,  Joseph  Ryan  sec,  Leon  R.  Gin- 
gras  financial  secretary,  Rev  N.  J.  Mer- 
ritt treas  and  spiritual  director,  Wil- 
liam Griffin  sergt-at-arms.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  City  Messenger  Michael  A.' 
Hernan,  William  J.  Kelley,  Edward  N. 
Quinn  and  Robert  R.  Jngraham,  was 
appointed  to  arrange  a  series  of  smoke 
talks  during  the  winter.  The  first  talk 
will  be  given  Dec  14  by  Hon  Michael 
F.  Dwyer.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Fr  Merritt  and  five  members  of  the  or- 
ganization was  authorized  to  procure 
literature  for  the  rooms  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  glee  club  were  constituted 
a  committee  on  entertainment.  The 
charter  membership  list  started  last 
evening  numbers  43. 

The  fourth  annual  concert  In  aid  of 
Harry  C.  Williams,  the  blind—musician 
of  Medforrl,  will  be  given  m  the  opera 
house  this  evening.  The  following 
artists  will  contribute:  Schubert  male 
quartet,  Heinrich  Schuecker  harpist, 
Miss  Abbie  D.  Mason  pianist.  Miss 
Helen  F.  Westgate  soprano  soloist,  Miss 
Mary  Lewis,  daughter  of  patrolman 
Fred   J.    Lewis,   reader,   and  Miss  Mary 
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Among  the  books  recently  added  to 
those  printed  liv  tangible  point  for  the 
blind  arc  "An  Oid-Fashloned  Girl,"  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott;  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  by  E.  E.  Hale,  and  11  volumes 
of  the  writings  of  Parkman. 
*  *  * 
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BLIND 

GIVES  FINE  RECITAL 


the   blind    or- 


William   Wolstenholme 
ganlst   of    All    Saints'    Church,    London, 
assisted  by  E.   Blum,  tenor,   gave  a  re- 
cital at  Jordan  Hall  last  night.    The  re- 
cital   attracted    only   a   small    audience, 
though  compositions  by  Chadwick,  Foote 
and  Mrs.   Beach  were  on   the  program, 
and  though  Mr.   Wolstenholme  has  the 
reputation    of    being    among    the    fore- 
most foreign  organists.    Considering  his 
limitations  the  Englishman's   playing  is 
remarkable  for  its  color  and  dexterity. 
His  feet  are  as  nimble  as  his  fingers,  and 
his  mastery  of  the  complexities   of  the 
keyboard  exhibited  something  like  that 
vague  element   known   as   second   sight. 
Mr   Wolstenholme  is  a  composer  as  well 
as  a  performer,  and  some  of  his  works 
were  included  in  the  program.    The  au- 
dience applauded  his  playing  enthusiast- 
ically. 


North  Dartmouth  Girl 

ddenly  Becomes  Blind 
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Who 


SADIE    C.    GRAVES, 
was   stricken   blind   in   a  night. 


RECITAL  BY  W0STENH0LME. 

English  Composer  of  Music  for  the 
Organ,    Who    is    BlUwU-Surprises 
Audience   at   Jordan    Hall. 
A  rather  small  but  entirely  a*precj- 
tive  audience  last  night  enjoyed  m  Joi- 
dan    hall    what    was    announced    as    an 
oSan  recital  by  William  Wostenholme. 
the  English  composer  of  music  for  the 
nrean    but  until  one  saw  him  led  down 
to  the  console  few  knew  that  the  man 
was     absolutely     blind.    Thenceforward 
all   was   wonder,    for   he   played   a  long 
a  intricate   program  of  music  on   an 
instrument    which    he    never    laid    his 
S     on     until     yesterday.    How     he 
mnnaeed   his  stop  combinations  caused 
SSv  to  marvel.    It  was  a  feat  ot  sheer 
Sowing "since  organs  are  unlike  in 
their  stop  arrangements. 

The  program  ranged  from  the  Bach 
"toccata  and  fugue  in  F"  through  mu- 
=ic  of  all  colors,  a  beautifully  clean-cut 
Srntnic  suite"  by  Boellman,  to  two  of 
Tvir  wostenholme's  own  compositions. 
^,ri  ended  with  an  extemporization 
Shich  was  brilliant  and  had  a  good 
w" ,  of  purpose.  Mr  Wostenholme  was 
o«iqted  by  E.  Blum,  a  tenor  of  pleas- 
Ing  voice .and  a  great  deal  of  under- 
standing. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  Nov.  23.— To  go  to 
bed  apparently  in  good  health  and  awake 
only  to  find  oneself  blind  was  the  pitiable 
experience  of  Miss  Sadie  Graves,  20. 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Borden  of 
North  Dartmouth. 

On  Friday  night  Miss  Graves  returnea 
to  her  home  after  passing  a  hard  day  at 
the  department  store  in  which  she 
worked.  She  retired  that  evening  at  her 
usual  time   and   apparently   well. 

Vpon  awakening  Saturday  morning  she 
could  not  see  about  the  room,  and  some 
little  time  elapsed  before  she  realized 
her  pathetic,   plight.     She   was  blind 

Physicians  who  have  been  called  in 
the  case  are  puzzled.  It  is  believed  that 
this  sudden  attack  of  blindness  Is  the 
latent  effect  of  a  serious  attack  of  diph- 
theria which  the  young  woman  suffered 
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VEW  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 


000  square  feet  will  be  used  for  the 
Institution.     The   blind    v  e   been 

admitted  arc  of  both  sexes;  no  differ- 
ence of  religion  or  nationality  i.s  ree- 
ognls  der  the  kh  ion 

he   Queen    therfc   ha\  .nimit- 

lyluni  people  of  seven  dif- 
senting    15 
different  laftsruag 

In  nniorlate    all     the 

Mind  of  the  country  who  care  to  en- 
ter and  give  them  a  start  in  life 
they  nta*"  leave  the  Insti- 
tution, the  Qui  '  i  i  the  man- 
age] bias  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  pioneers  In  the  work  of 
aiding  the   blind,  to  ass 

i     table  work,    if  funds  coma  in.   it 
will     be    possible    to    complete    a    now 
building'   which   is    to   shelter  300    m 
unfortunates  by   the  autumn  Of  1009. 

The    smallest  iption.0    will    be, 

gratefully    received    by    the    managers 
of     the     home.      The     address     is    Ranea 
Generala  Rom  an  a,  Bucharest;  orVatra 
Luminoasa     "Regina    Elisaveta,"    Bu-  i 
charest,    Roumania. 
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n   Elizabeth  of  Roumania  In  One  of  the  Rooms  of  the  Home  for  th 
Sightless,  Which  She  Founded. 
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Carmen  Sylva's  City  for  the 

Sightless  in  Bucharest  Is  in 
Need  of  Funds. 
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Queen  Elisabeth  of  Roumania,  het- 
Itaown  as  Carmen  Sylva,  the  au- 
thoress and  benefactor  of  the  people 
of  her  country,  has  sent  to  the  people 
of  America  an  appeal  for  aid  for  a 
home  for  the  blind  which  she  founded 
In    Bucharest    two    years    ago. 

The    institution,    which   already    has 

more   than   150  inmates,   Is    more  than 

a   refuge   for  those  deprived  of  sight; 

Is    a    small    city    in    itself,    where 

fi'mn..."     °riUnates>  may     take    fl»*lr 
o  mof  ,   Kd    by    ™anual    and    °ther 

ittTJJ*  r',""1"  a  livin&-   "  is  an 

attempt  to  make  these  people,  hitherto 

dependent  on  charity,  self-supporting 

The    150   persons  who   have   entered 

1         °Z  lns^tion   for   the  blind 

:ta  in   the   12  workS  handi- 

w.th  the  instlt^tSn^Xt^So6- 
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Carmen  Sylva,  De 


iVenfo9r  fhT^   ^      tMe    DediCati°n    °f  a    Ne-    Building 
for  the  Home    for  the  Blind. 
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[  STRICKEN    BLIND    IN   A    NiGHT. 

MISFORTUNE     OVERTAKES     MISS 
SADIE  C.  GRAVES,  20  YEARS  OLD. 


After  Busy  Day  Behind  the  Counter, 
Department  Store  Girl  Awakens  to 
Find  Eyes  Paralyzed— Physicians 
Give  Hope  of  Recovery. 


Stricken  blind  in  one  night  is  the 
extremelv  unfortunate  predicament  in 
which  Miss  Sadie  C.  Graves,  20  years 
old,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Borden 
of  North  Dartmouth,  and  a  popular 
clerk  at  Steiger,  Dudgeon's  depart- 
ment store,  found  herself  Saturday 
morning,  upon  awakening  after  a  busy 
day  behind  the  counter. 


Sadie    C.    Graves. 


not   see   across   the   room.     Her   sister, 
believing  that  she  had  slept  too  long, 
made    an    attempt    to    cheer    her,    but 
it  was  to  no  avail.    The  girl  stumbled 
about   the   room   for   several    minutes, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  her  rela- 
Itivcs    realized    the    real    predicament. 
I  All  day  Saturday  she  was  confined  to 
I  her   room   and    was   unable   to   go   out 
at    all.      Sunday     her     condition     im- 
proved, and  today  she  was  able  to  be 
bout  with  friends.    Her  eyes  arc  very 
k   and  trouble   her  considerably   in 
spite  of  the  strong  glasses  she  is  wear- 

inThe   physicians   judge   from   present 

indications   she    will   recover   from   the 

partial  loss  of  sight  which  at  present 

<U    affecting    her.     Today    Miss    Graves 

Laid    that    she    should    not    return    to 

the    store    for    a    week    or    more,    and 

that  if  she  should  have  to  remain  out 

j  more    than    two    or   three    weeks    that 

'she  should  not  return  at  all. 
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"Blind  Tom"  an   Aldermiti.  '     / 

Damase  Hebert  of  1190  Pleasant 
street,  better  known  as  "Blind  Tom" 
Hebert,  has  filed  at  the  city  clerk's 
office  a  nomination  paper  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  ward  alderman 
of  ward  six.  He  will  oppose  Wilfrid  j 
N.  Cote,  the  regular  Republican  nom-  j 
inee.  Hebert  ran  for  the  nomination 
at  the  Republican  caucus  and  received 
three  votes.  Being  blind,  he  is  un- 
able to  write,  and  made  his  mark. 
Charles  Remillard  acted  as  his  special 
sponsor  and  filed  the  paper.  The 
paper  contains  53  signature  certified  by 
the  registrars  of  voters  as  those  of 
voters  residing  In  the  ward. 
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Physicians    who    were    called    in    to 
make      an      immediate      examination, 
offered     temporary     relief,  and  today 
Miss    Graves    is    able    to    be    about   by 
^che   use    of      strong      concave    glasses. 
jHer  condition  Saturday  was  cause  for 
much   anxiety   on    the   part      of      Miss 
Graves*    sister    and    mother.     Drs.    H. 
C.  Allen  and  E.  B.  Foster  were  called 
into   consultation    and   today  they  an- 
nounced that  they  thought  the  young 
girl  would  in  time  fully  recover  from 
the    paralysis. 

Last  summer  Miss  Graves  was  very 

ill   with    diphtheria    and    this    dreaded 

disease  left  her  with  weak  eyes.     Not 

until   Friday   did    she    suffer  any   after 

affects    of    the    long      illness.      In      the 

afternoon    at,.!  ag,      she      several 

timi  to  one  of  her  friend 

ks   in  the   Union   street  store,   that 

that       her     head 

far    as    was    known    there 

or  worry  i     did 

not  ask  for  an  nice  during  the 

l    performed   her  duties  as 

ar    as    the    management    of 

the  rued. 

turning  to  her  home,  Miss  Craves 

d    for    a    long    night's    rest    and 

called      Saturday 

ning    by  ''«    lives    in 

at  No.    !    Park    p 

•    she    complained    thai    she 

could    not   find    her  clothes  and   could! 


•*  L'.    H.'V'E  .-. 


jay   Nov.   27 
umiei  j=»,  jy,  uemey  and 


WOrth  have  made  arranger 
bring  William  Wolstenholme,  the  Sel- 
©ferated  blind  ergemist  of  England,  to 
this  eity  sometime  during  the  second 
week  ©f  December,  the  exact  date  not 
having  been  definitely  fixed  yet.  Mr, 
Weletenholme  in  the  greatest  living 
Imprevieer  on  the  organ  in  the  world. 
H©  ia  the  organist  at  St.  Paul's  church 
In  Lend§n  now,  but  was  formerly  or- 
ganist at  St,  Paul's  church  in  Par- 
ley, Bng.  There  are  a  great  nn  . 
Burnley  people  in  this  city  who  will 
be  Interested  In  this  opportunity  to 
hear  this  great  organist  play.  The  re- 
cital will  be  given  at  the"  Baptist  tem- 
ple, 
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324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    affias. 

(Entered  at  the  Post  OW.ce  Boston  Mass.,  as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) ^ 
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MA**  BLINP   P^S   BEMEMBBRED 

filled   to    overflowing    wltn   ^       ^^   ^ 
eat,   have   gone  from   i*  d  poverty 

day'  S  hThee%Tfts "e remade  possible   by 
prevail.     The   gifts   *  QVer  Massa. 

generous  contributions  i  n        NeW 

chusetts.     ^     well     as  to      the      State 

Hampshire    and    Vermon  ^  ^  w 

Flower  Mission,   founds  ^ 

C.  T.  U.     Mrs.  Samuel  Wj  «J  of  wlll. 

State  MPerlntendent    hj im am  bQxes 

ing  workers  to  teok .over  ^ 

and    parcels   sent    to    i  uu,e 

week'    Farmers  and  their  wl       ;      ^   ^ 

spare  mone   ,      »     ^oiesome    vegetables; 
sent    quantities    or  almost  every 

Church  societies    ***  les    in    abun- 

denominatwn,    *°™ar<*ea     £".    cluDS.    Sun- 
dance,   jellies,    Preserves,    etc  .  ^  ^ 

day  schools  and  "^^eir  share.  City 
the  local  unions,  also  did  th  ^^ 

friends  sent  money  to  ^  P         woman,  her- 
of  the  delivery,  and  ,lrora  ^  ^  , 

self    a    helpless   invahd     came   a_  ^ 

pressing  pleasure  at  the  way  ^ 

grown  4nVflCow  -    whSi.    to    her,    have 
Enhtamore£  than  words  could  possibly  ex- 

press-         ^      -n-i^hnMon  of   flowers   during 
From   the      Jbuto  °         developed  in 
the  summer,  this  mission  idance    of 

a    wonderful    way    under    tne    B"' 

Mrl  Samuel  Wright  B^^^^iS- 
Perintendent      Wh  le  al    poverty  and  ^ 

ness  appeals  to  her  lor    y     £      .   tenderness 
tical  assistance,   she  has  faI™*  p00r 

for   the    blind    and,    there    are    n^P   ^ 
blind    shut-ins    in    Boston.       *°  Wom 

cramped  rooms  wh  r e  ^e  sunUg  fl 

enters,    the    choicest    d^ainUes w  s> 

today.      *n      ea°*     Jaske   preserve,   tea   or 
grapes,   a  jar  of  jeiiy  or  i  of 

.ttee.  cut  sugar,  malted  milk  ana  & 

soup.    White  tissue  paper,  pretty '  r 

little  extra  touches  wh0 

The   patients    of   tne    a-B""-       _.rtr»pn     re- 
are   not   only   sightless   hut  bed-ridden     re 
celved    chickens,    besides    the    bask  et 
many  families,   ^here  the  father  £ 
out  of  work  or  on  "short  t lme.    £  *e 
lot  of  vegetables  was  ^nLRalroa     .^ 
press     companies,      ana     yoiu  tningS 

churches  all  helped  In  ge "Jng  "iese  tn    g 
to  the  Congregational  Building    and  to    ^ 
distribution nand ^ .  the ^\hey  were 
rstXo  maK  STheart  glad. 
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JAMES   P.   MUNR0E_N0W   CHAIRMAN 

Succeeds    D,    Hartwell   on   Massachu.ct^ 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Bawara  *^$££S^^ 

from  the  Massachusetts  ^mm  ize 

Blind,   it  has  been  necessary   ^  o£ 

that  body  as  follows:    James  «^  .   o£ 

Lexington,    chairman;    WaUer   »  john    rp 
Watertown,    treasurer    -^         The    other 

Frlnce    0f    Newton,    secrttan  A„. 

members  of  the  ^mission     Dr  ^    „     A 
nette  P.   RogersBosto", 
Matte  of  North  Adams. 


■  u  i 


rciay,  Nov.  SS>    ■'=  ■-' 


Commission    for    Blind    Reorganizes. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
i  blind  was  yesterday  reorganized  as  fol- 
I  lows-  James  P.  Munroe  of  Lexington 
I  chairman,  Walter  B.  Snow  of  Water- 
!  town  treas.  Mrs  John  T.  Prince  of  New- 
ton  sec.  The  other  members  are  Miss 
'  Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston  and  Dr 
1  J    HA.    Matte  of  North  Adams. 

V     I 

«f»fa*«aF!ELe,   KASt,  EVE,    «NJON 


Prld^y*  Nov.  27,  '8C6, 
The  Ideal  Concert  company  from  the 
institution    for   Blind   in   Hartford   will 
give   a    concert   in   Town    hall    Monday 
evening.  Dec.  7.    The  company  is  com 
posed  of  some  exceptionally  fine  musi 
clans   and    the    concert    is   Siv«n    for   a 
worthy  cause.    Tickets  axe  now.  selling. 
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Institution  Founded  by  Her 
Majesty  Will  Give  Shel- 
ter to  300  Persons 


BUCHAREST,Nov.21.— In  order  to  in- 
crease the  accommodations  of  her  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  at  Bucharest,  Queen 
Elizabeth    (Carmen    Sylva)    iB    now    en- 
cased in  a  campaign  to  secure  money  for 
this    worthy    object.      The      institution, 
which  was  founded  and  is  now  fostered 
W   Carmen    Sylva,    is   an   object  worthy 
the  attention  of  philanthropists.     It  was 
Parted  in   order   to  create  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  deprived  of  the  light  of  day, 
a  home  where,  protected  from  want  and 
misery    thev  might  find  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  'happiness,  due  to  the  work  of  their 
own  hand-. 


Up  to  the  present,  already  150  blind 
people,  some  of  them  with  their  fam- 
ilies, have  been  admitted  and  trained 
to  handicrafts  in  the  twelve  different 
workshops  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  blind  people  are  of  both  sexes;  no 
difference  of  nationality  or  religion  r3 
recognized;  all  have  found  an  asylum  for 
life  under  the  maternal  protection  of  the 
Queen.  Seven  religions  and  fifteen  lan- 
guages (including  even  the  new  interna- 
tional language  Esperanto)  ere  repre- 
sented in  the  institution. 

In  order  to  provide  a  shelter  for  all 
who  demand  it  the  institution  has  leased 
three  houses,  which  will  be,  however, 
soon  insufficient  for  all  the  unfortunates 
who  arrive  each  day.  On  this  account 
the  institution  has  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  a  systematic  and  self-contained 
establishment,  which  is  expected  to  he 
ready  by  the  autumn  of  1900,  and  will 
shelter  300  blind  people  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 


The  foundation  stone  of  the,  new  build- 
ings was  laid  October  18  in  the  presence 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  a  large 
and  distinguished  company. 

The  buildings  of  what  is  destined  to 
be  a  city  of  the  blind  will  occupy  a  plot 
of  ground  two  and  one-half  million  square 
feet  large,  bought  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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NAP,  D.  LAFLEUR  HAS 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 


ES! 


One  of   the   successful   business  men ) 
of    this    city    is    Napoleon    D.    Lafleur, 
who    although    handicapped    by    blind-  1 
ness,    carries    on    a   thriying    hardware  ( 
business   at   11    East   Merrimack   street. 
Mr.    Lafleur    has    been    troubled    with 


NAPOLEON  D.  LAFLEUR. 

ocular  troubles  for  several  years,  his 
condition  growing  worse  until  of  late 
he  has  been  practically  totally  blind 
despile  the  skill  of  oculists.  Mr.  La- 
fleur attends  strictly  to  business.  He 
waits  on  patrons  as  carefully  as  any 
of  his  clerks,  finding  the  article  called 
for  and  being  able  to  tell  the  price 
from  handling  the  goods.  His  store 
is  well  stocked  with  goods  and  not- 
withstanding his  blindness  Mr.  Lafleur 
is  able  to  find  what  is  asked  for  as 
quickly  as  any  of  his  clerks.  This 
comes  of  course  from  having  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  business.  Prior 
to  going  into  business  for  himself,  Mr. 
Lafleur  spent  many  years  with  the 
Thompson  Hardware  Co.  He  also 
worked  several  years  with  the  Adams 
Hardware  Co. 

Mr.  Lafleur  is  ably  assisted  by  his 
wife  who  spends  a  part  of  each  day  in 
the  store. 


THE  GREAT  UPLIFT 


VI.— New  World  for  the  Blind 


By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  Nov.  28. — For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  a  special  commission  is  at  work 
solely  on  an  investigation  into.,the  causes 
of  blindness  and  its  cure.  This  com- 
mission is  one  from  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the 
Misses  Holt,  and^WPn"  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  as  president.  It  already  has  Its 
filing  cabinets  filled  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  blind  in  the  state. 
When  the  commission  has  completed 
the  details  of  its  work  the  movement 
for  uplift  among  the  blind  can  be  more 
intelligently  directed. 

By  such  work  as  this  a  new  world  for 
the  blind  is  being  opened  here  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.     For  centuries  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  humanity  to  con- 
sider the  blind  as  a  people  separate  and 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     Mod- 
ern philanthropy  reasons  otherwise,  and  j 
the    rapidity    with     which    the     modern  I 
world  is  falling  in  with  the  better  idea  I 
is   startling.      The   new   way   is  to    con- 
sider  the   blind   as   if   they   are   normal  ! 
people   instead    of  segregating  them    in! 
isolated    places.      Chicago    has    gone    so' 
far   as    to    place    them    In    schools   with  J 
seefng  children  with  special  instruction 
for  them.     The  plan  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  its  general  adoption  is  be- 
ing   urged.      Under    the    new    order    of  j 
things    'he    blind    are    being    trained    to 
do   work   that  seeing  folk   have   always  : 
done.        The   blind     stenographer,    tele- 1 
phene     operator,     basket     maker,     rug 
weaver,     seamstress,     masseur,     barber, , 
teacher,    piano    tuner,    mattress    maker  ■ 
and  broom  maker  are  no  longer  novel  • 
things. 

It  isn't  charity  that  the  blind  of  the  S 
world    want.      They    want    opportunitv 
to    use    their    hands    and    their    brains,  I 
and  when  that  opportunity  is  given  tl 
do  certain  work  as  well  as  seeing  peo- ' 
pie.         Aside      from       their      industrial 
achievement,    they    have    been    given    a 
new  lease  on  life,  have  found  a  reason 
for  existence.     The  blind  are  glad  that 
as  children  the  municipalities  and  states' 
are  educating  them;   that  as  aged  peo-1 
pie   they   are   being   housed   and    some- 
times pensioned.     But  they  ask  also  the 
privilege  of  becoming  industrial  factors 
in  the  workaday  world,  where  they  can 
make  their  own  way  and  find  an  out- 
let for  pent-up  energies.     This  the  world 
has  been  reluctant  to  give  until  now. 

The  biggest  strides  in  the  education 
and  general  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  have  been  made  in  the 
past  ten  years.  One  of  the  biggest  helps 
given  them  is  the  Matilda  Zeigler  Mag- 
azine for  the  Blind,  published  here  in 
New  York  under  the  management  of 
Walter  G.  Holmes.  Equipped  and  main- 
tained solely  by  Mrs.  Zeigler  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $20,000  a  year  as  a  perpetual 
gift  to  the  blind,  of  the  United  States, 
the  magazine  has  the  largest  printing 
plant  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It  is 
printed  both  in  New  York  point  and 
American  Braille,  so  the  reader  may 
have  a  choice,  and  8,000  copies  are  sent 
out  to  a  possible  12,000  readers. 

Blind  people  help  make  the  magazine, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Holmes 
ultimately  to  have  all  possible  work 
done  by  them.  One  of  the  blind  proof- 
readers is  now  in  his  third  year  in  Co- 
lumbia college,  and  this  work  is  helping 
him  through.  There  are  several  blind 
girls  assembling  the  printed  sheets 
ready  for  the  binder,  and  these  have  not 
yet  made  a  mistake  in  their  work.  ^One 
is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow,  who  is 


janitress  in  an  apartment  house.  The 
girl  had  never  been  known  to  smile  un- 
til she  began  work  in  the  magazine  of- 
fice "and  found  herself  a  useful  factor  in 
the  world.  For,  as  Helen  Keller  has 
truthfully  said,  the  burden  of  the  blind 
is  not  their  blindness,  but  their  idleness. 
The  magazine  is  stimulating  the 
blind  to  literary  work.  Some  months 
ago  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
3,000-word  story  sent  in  by  the  blind. 
More  than  100  stories  were  received, 
and  some  were  of  such  merit  that  the 
editor  was  able  to  sell  them  to  other 
magazines.  One  of  the  prize  winners,  a 
Maryland  girl,  was  so  encouraged  by 
her  success  that  she  has  gone  to  work 
with  a  will  at  short  story  writing  and 
already  has  had  three  stories  accepted 
by  magazines  for  the  seeing. 

Romance,  material  of  general  inter- 
est and  the  discussion  of  current  events 
make  up  the  subject  matter  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  last  number  had  for  its 
cover  page  a  raised  map  of  the  Balkans, 
with  explanatory  marginal  notes.  A 
coming  number  will  have  a  large  map 
of  the  United  States  that  can  be  cut  in 
sections  and  furnish  instructive  and  di- 
verting occupation  for  the  readers  for 
many  hours.  A  very  old  lady  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Zeigler  not  long  ago:  "If  I  had 
only  had  your  magazine  when  I  lost  my 
sight  I  would  never  have  been  out  of 
i  the  world  all  these  twenty-nine  years 
I  that  I  have  been."  One  department  is 
devoted  to  the  printing  of  the  letters 
from  the  successful  blind.  They  tell 
what  they  have  done,  and  from  their 
work  others  gain  inspiration. 

Of  the  70,000  blind  in  the  United 
States  only  about  one-fifth  can  read, 
vet  modern  philanthropy  is  instituting 
a  svstem  of  home  teaching  that  may  lift 
the"  remaining  56,000  into  the  reading 
world.  Overbrook,  Pa.,  with  its  world- 
famous  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind,  sends  teachers  to  the  blind 
in  their  homes  throughout  the  state. 
New    York    pays    $350    a   year   for   the 

education  of  each  blind  child  placed  in 
.the  schools.  Massachusetts  spends  $5,- 
;  000  a  year  teaching  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes.  Rhode  Island  spends  $2,- 
1500  and  Delaware  $1,200  for  the  same 
I  purpose.  The  New  York  Association 
j  for  the  Blind  and  the  Chicago  Woman's 
I  Club  maintain  home  teachers  for  the 
I  blind  in  their  respective  cities. 

Only     twenty-three      states     maintain 
!  schools  fdr  the  blind,  many  placing  their 
1  blind    in   the   schools   of    nearby   states. 
For  the  past  forty  years  New  York  city 
:  has  allowed  an  annual  pension  of  from 
$35  to  $50  to   its  adult  blind.     Formerly 
these  unfortunates  were  placed  with  the 
i  idiots,  but  later  were  placed  in  private 
institutions.     Illinois  has  a  pension  fund 
for   blind   men   over  21  and   for  women 
1  over  18,  and     maintains     an     industrial 
home    for    them    at    an    expenditure    of 
$55,000  a  year.    Pennsylvania  for  the  past 
thirty   years    has    spent   about   $20,000   a 
year  on  its  adult  blind.    California  uses 
$50,000  a  year  for  an  industrial  home,  and 
Colorado  $10,000  in  like  manner.     Maine 
spends     $30,000     a    year,    Massachusetts 
$25,000  and  Maryland  $1,500  in  improving 
their  condition.     Wisconsin     has     estab- 
lished  state     workshops     for   them  and 
gives  them  remunerative  employment. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  av- 
erage blind  person  costs  $10,000  for  his 
raising  and  maintenance.  If  proper  pre- 
ventive mtasures  had  been  used  and 
care  taken  of  the  eyes,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  saving  to  the  state. 
Of  the  70,000  who  are  blind,  25,000  are 
needlessly  so.  Between  6,000  and  7,000 
are  blind  from  opthalmia,  and  every  one 
of  these  could  have  had  the  eyesight 
saved  by  the  very  simplest  meaures  at 
the  time  of  birth.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  is  working  to  pre- 
vent  opthalmia   by   sending     out     pam- 


^■utl 


Filets  that  state  the  simplest  rules  for 
Pie  care  of  the  eyes  of  tho  newly  born 
laby,  and  hope  by  this  means  to  save 
pany. 

J'iic    causes    of    blindness   are    many. 

here    are    burns   from    acids    that   are 

kglected   and   the  eyes  lost.     There  la 

fn   alarmingly   percentage   of  blindness 

a  result  of  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 

and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 

I  i  is  making  Inquiry  into  the  ques 


|  518  Gates  avenue.     Tho  days  are 
day    and    Thursday,    and    the    hours    from 
2   to   10.     The    Home    for    the    Blind    is   an 

[especially  worthy  institution,  under  care- 
ful and  competent  maoagment,  which 
does  a  most  admirable  work  in  teaching 
the  afflicted,  to  assist  themselves.  Th» 
support   it  asks    from    the    public   on  suet 

1  occasions   as   this   ran    be    given   liberal!} 


I  Many  cases  of  sore  eyes  leading    with  the  -"X^ffiS?!! 

lo    blindness    are    contracted .  in    school    will    be    well    spent.      The    foIWwm»#  wu. 


^ash  rooms,  and  many  from  bad  light 
"his  last  has  become  so  noticeable  that 
Philadelphia  made  a  special  study  of 
ye  strain  not  long  ago.  There  are  also 
ongenital  defects  that  produce  blind- 
ess.  Another  cause  of  blindness  among 
ural  folks  is  the  bad  roads.  An  acci- 
ent  to  the  eyes  or  an  aggravated  case 
f  disease  is  often  neglected  because  of 
he  impossibility  of  getting  to  a  doctor. 
"he  duty  for  the  correction  of  these 
vils  lies  with  the  state,  with  the  pub- 
ic and  with  the  medical  fraternity. 
Vhen  these  work  in  concert  with  the 
ocieties  and  institutions  already  in  ex- 
stence  most  of  the  needless  darkness 
vill  soon   be  dissipated. 

The  blind  are  a  marvelously  cheerful 
ot.  They  are  an  Inspiration  to  the 
rrumbling,  seeing  folk  of  the  world. 
There  is  Liborio  Delfino,  blind  and 
irippled,  traveling  alone  over  the  state 
3f  Pennsylvania,  teaching  the  blind  in 
heir  homes  and  pointing  out  to  parents 
he  great  gravity  of  leaving  the  unsee- 
ng  little  ones  to  their  own  devices. 
There  is  the  optimistic  president  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Club  in  New  York  city  who 
las  put  his  own  courage  and  faith  Into 
rnmdreds  of  others.  There  is  the  blind 
fellow  here  who  was  found  teaching 
himself  to  read  because  his  wife,  a 
Christian  Scientist,  argued  that  he  was 
not  blind  and  that  she,  therefore,  could 
not  help  him>  There  is  the  blind  teach- 
er of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  who 
goes  unguided  through  the  streets  to 
teach    others    in    their   homes. 

There   is   the   expert  stenographer   in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Association 
who  takes  dictation  on  a  shorthand  ma- 
chine for  the  blind  and  transcribes  her  I 
notes  on  an  ordinary  typewriter.     There  | 
is  the  totally  blind  negro  who  works  in 
the   broom   factory   of   this  same   asso-  j 
ciation,  and  who  goes  home  unaided  at 
night,  sometimes  turning  aside  to  help 
a  less   courageous   companion   find   his 
way.     This  man's  method  of  crossing  at 
Lexington    and     Forty-second     streets, 
where  the  traffic  is  so  heavy,  is  unique. 
He  carries  a  policeman's  whistle,  sounds 
it  shrilly,  and  then  calling  out:     "Look 
out!     I's  comin'!"  plunges  through  the 
crowd,  and  strange  to  say,  has  been  hurt 
only  once.     There  is  the  smiling,  sing- 
ing fellow  who  came  into  the  club  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  discouraged,  would- 
be  suicide,  who  is  now  learning  to  work 
and  to  read  faster  than  his  Instructors 
can   give   him   the   information.     There 
is  merry  Irish  Murphy  who  knows  New 
York  like  a  book,  though  totally  blind. 


issist   in   the  various  departments  of  the 

fair " 

Miss  Bohnet.  Miss  Braun,  Miss  Knob- 
loch  Miss  Coles,  Mrs.  John  Bohnet,  Mrs 
Bmll  Greiner,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Tucker,  Mrs 
Vlbert  Scull,  Miss  Amy  Mason,  Mrs 
Gineee  Mrs.  Worthlngton,  Mrs.  Braun 
Miss  Nissen,  Mrs.  Clarence  Jenkins,  Miss 
Florence  Ferman,  Miss  Madelaine  Hart- 
man.  Miss  Ruth  Bills,  Mrs.  Dwight  Rllis 
Mrs  \y  D.  Meurlin,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Mills 
Edward  Moore,  Miss  Moore,  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nell  Mrs  Reeves  and  Mrs.  Stout,  Mrs 
A  C  Fuch,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nissen,  Mrs 
Stewart  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Edward  Down- 
ing. 
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A  CYCLE   FOR  THE   BLIND. 


Multiple   Machine     Enables     Sightless 

People  to  Enjoy  Sport. 

The  possibility  of  cycling  becoming 
a  pastime  in  which  the  sightless 
wa*lld  be  able  to  participate  would 
appear  impossible,  but  a  visit  to  the 
Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Myffic  for  tht  Blind  at  Upper  Nor 
woodj^.o4dQn,  jwould  serve  to  dispel 
thii^l\ujj(on.  Anion:;  the  various 
recreations  provided  for  the  blind 
pupils  at  this  institution  none  is  so 
popular  as  cycling.  In  order  to  en- 
able the  scholars  to  indulge  in  this 
sport  numerous  machines  have  been 
acquired,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  prevailing  they  are  neces- 
sarily of  special  design.  The  most 
popular  of  these  machines  is  the 
multicycle,  which  is  devised  to  carry 
a  team  of  12  cyclists. 

This  cycle,  which  was  designed  and 
constructed  by  one  of  the  foremost 
cycle  manufacturing  firms  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  built  up  of  six 
two-wheeled  members,  each  adapted 
for  two  persons,  coupled  together, 
there  being  a  connecting  bar  between 
each  successive  pair  'of  wheels  to 
form  the  complete  train.  The  ma- 
chine, which  is  of  substantial  build 
No  one  could  tell  he  was  not  as  other    an(j  devised   to  carry  riders  of  either 

sex,  has  a  total  length  of  28  feet. 


in  negotiating  curves,  while  the  sys- 
alw  enables  the  train  to  be  split 
up  into  sections,  such  as  a  quad- 
ruplet, sextette,  octette  or  train  for 
ten    riders. 

Of  course  the  machine  has  to  be 
guided  and  controlled  by  a  sighted 
person,  who  in  this  instance  occupies 
the  second  seat,  which  gives  com- 
mand of  the  first  pair  of  handle  bars. 
The  slightest  deviation  to  either  side 
of  the  front  wheels  is  transmitted 
through  the  coupling  bar  to  the  sec- 
ond pair  of  wheels,  the  driver  of 
which  can  act  in  concert,  thereby 
conveying  the  same  intimation  to  the 
third  unit,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
drive  is  of  the  ordinary  rotary  type, 
geared  to  51,  and  each  rider  partici- 
pates in  the  propelling  action.  Even 
the  sharpest  curves  can  be  rounded 
with  facility  and  ease.  Each  handle 
bar  is  equipped  with  a  powerful 
brake  and  the  machine  can  be  pulled 
up  dead  within  a  short  distance  when 
the  whole  of  the  braking  facilities  are 
simultaneously  applied,  rendering  it 
perfectly  safe. 

The  pupils  do  not  by  any  means* 
confine  their  participation  in  this 
recreation  to  trips  around  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  surrounding  the  in- 
stitution; but  under  the  guidance  of 
a  competent  sighted  captain  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  upon  the  high  roads 
of  the  neighborhood.  From  time  to 
time  long  excursions  are  undertaken 
into  the  country,  the  longest  jour- 
ney in  this  direction  being  a  round 
journey  to  Brighton  on  the  south 
coast,  a  total  distance  of  100  miles. 
For  this  journey  a  special  crew  was 
selected  from  60  candidates  and  the 
trip  was  acomplished  in  10%  hours' 
actual  running  time,  an  average 
speed  of  9.75  miles  per  hour. — Scien- 
tific  American. 


lo 


people.  Not  long  ago,  when  he  boarded 
a  car  rather  slowly,  the  conductor  spoke 
sharply  to  him.  "But,  partner,  you  see 
I'm  blind,"  explained  Murphy  smiling, 
whereupon  the  boyish  conductor  put  his 
arm  over  his  face  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  Murphy's  big,  brave  optimism 
was  too  much  for  him. 


Each  pair  of  wheels  is  a  complete 
unit  in  itself,  including  differential 
gearing  in  the  single  axle,  and  seats 
for  two  riders,  one  being  in  front  of 
the  handle  bars,  which  are  of  the  us- 
ual design  for  the  rearmost  of  each 


These  are  types  of  many  hundreds  of  pair  0f  riders,  while  the  front  seat 
blind  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  and  nas  slde  nandies  such  as  was  the  prac. 
do  just  as  other  people,  who  are  not  ti  j  th  ld  tandem  trirvrlpc,  Thp 
asking  alms  or  the  sympathy  that  pau-  "ce  ™- ,iae  oia  tandem  tricycles.  1  ne 
perizes,  but  are  asking  their  just  due—   frame  is_oj^special  design,   the  front 


a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  joy  that 
comes  from  work  well  done. 

(Copyright,  1908.  by  Fredwlc  J.  Haslrin.) 


IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 


j  Fair  and   New  England  Supper  Wil! 

Begin  Wednesday  of  This  Week. 

A  home   fair  and   New  England 

'supper  will  be  held   this  week  in  the  In- 

dustii.vl    Home   for   the    Blind   at   516  and 


seats  being  carried  on  vertical  sup- 
ports, as  is  also  the  handle-bar  pillar 
connecting  with  the  axle,  while  the 
rear  seat  is  supported  upon  the  raised 
hump  of  the  bar  connecting  succeed- 
ing pairs  of  wheels  together,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  extreme  rear  rider, 
where  the  seat  is  also  carried  on  a 
vertical  pillar  from  the  main  fram- 
ing of  the  machine. 

The  connecting  bar  itself  is  swiv- 
eled  and  the  machines  are  coupled 
up  by  this  moving  joint  with  sliding 
pins,  the  connection  in  front  being 
made  with  the  steering  handle  bar  col- 
umn of  the  preceding  machine  and 
at  the  opposite  end  to  the  main  frame 
of  the  axle  to  the  succeedtn  gun  it. 
By  this  arrangement  perfect  lateral 
play   is   provided   such   as   is   required 


' 
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IS  TEAM. 


Lieut  George  H.  Hill  Says  Sightless  Fielder 
Is  Wonder,  Following  Ball  by 
Sense  of  Smell.  I 


"I  can't  help  thinking  how  we  walloped 
that  bunch  of  Springfield  huskies  at  base- 
ly'].  r:in  von,  Jim?"  asked  Patrolman  Ly- 
man J.  Gorton,  catcher  of  the  "Worcester 
pi-jiCc-  baseoall  team,  as  he  gazed  inquir- 
ingly at  big  Jim  McKenna,  the  pitcher, 
while  the  pair  were  doing  office  duty  at 
station  1  the  other  afternoon. 

"It  makes  me  smile  every  lime  I  think 
of  it,"  replied  McKenna,  as  lie  stretched 
his  arms  and  spread  out  his  legs  under  a 
table.  "There  was  no  time  during  either 
game  they  were  in  it  for  a  minute,  and  j 
we  had  them  down  for  the  count  from  the 
drop  of  the  hat.  Nothing  to  it,  say  I.  and 
I  often  wake  up  nights  and  see  them 
guys  swinging  at  those  high  wild  heaves 
of  mine.  They  reminded  me  of  a  lot  of 
hammocks  In  a  summer  breeze." 

"We  sure  have  a  corking  team  all 
light,  and  next  year  with  some  of  the 
other  men  on  the  force  tryiig  out  from 
the  start  of  the  season  to  make  the  team. 
we  ought  to  have  a  bunch  of  bat  slingers 
that  will  make  the  cops  in  any  of  the 
burgs  set  up  and  take  notice."  continued 
Gorton,  and  he  unlimbered  his  right  wing 
and  threw  out  an  imaginary  base  stealer. 

There   was   a   door  slammed, 

a    Sound    of    Hurried    Feet 

lilong  the  floor  at  the  entrance  to  the 
guard  room,  a  wave  of  air.  and  Lieut. 
George  H.  Mill,  head  of  the  liquor  squad, 
breezed  Into  the  room.  Hill  used  to  play 
ball  In  the  days  of  two  old  cat  and  round- 
ers and  was  some  pumpkins  at  the  game. 
and  according  to  his  own  tell  a  wonder 
With  the  sphere  when  it  came  to  getting 
dopey  twists  and  drops  on  a  horsehide. 

"Hello,  lieutenant."  growled  McKenna, 
while  Gorton  echoed  the  pitcher's  saluta- 
tion in  a  weak  tenor  that  was  almost  lost 
in  the  heavy  bass  growl  that  McKenna 
calls  a  whisper. 

"See  either  of  the  two  games  we  played 
this  year,  lieutenant?"  asked  Gorton,  as 
Hill  was  looking  over  the  guardroom  to 
r  Delaney  or  Walbridge  were  killing 
time  and  talcing  a  quiet  sleep  in  a  seclud- 
ed   comer   of   the    room. 

"What  games  arc  you  talking  about, 
Lyman?" 

"What  games?  Why.  (he  police  nine 
ball  games  we  iiad  this  year.  They  were 
pippins  from  the  start  to  the  finish,  and 
J  suppose  we  have  the  goods  when  it 
conies  to  a  r*>p  ball  nine,  or  lots  of  the 
amateur  ninSs,  for  I  hat  matter."  said 
Gorton,  who  talked  as  thoughl  he  thought 
there  was  only  on-  baseball  team  to  be 
Idered    seriously. 

i  n  that  gang  of  four-flushers, 
thai  played  ball  this,  year  and  claimed  to 
r<?pr<  lie     Worcester    police    force," 

laughed   Mill     "Say,  boy,  that   was  a  punk 
nine,    not    one    ,,r   them,    barrirog    Charlev 
l in,     worthy    the    name    of    bail 
Player,    and 

Charley   In  Aow  an  Old  Tinner. 

like    myself.    a.rid    has    gone    back    many 

mil<  iiis  old-time 

ay,  you  men  don't,  know  how  to  play 
'mil.  Von  only  make  a  bluff  at.  it.  I 
d  pick  up  a  gang  of  blind  men  who 
id   wallop   you    out    of    your   1 

not   ha  If  I  r<  ;   yes,   blind  men  or  o 

or  on-  armed  men,  for  i  h 

ball!  .way  with    the    b 

for  you   are   only   Imitations   in    the.   great 

American  game,"  and  Hill  turned    o 


when  McKenna,  rousing  himself  from  the 
semi-trance  he  had  fallen  into,  spouted 
out:  "J  suppose  you  know  all  about  the 
game  from  the  time  Noah  gave  out  rain 
checks  to  the  big  game  at  the  tfme  of  the 
Hood,  don't  you"' 

"Don't  get  sore,  Jim,  don't  get  sore, 
bur  T  can  tell  you  all  about  the  glrae, 
*uul  1  suppose  T  have  played  some  off  the 
fastest  ball  that  ever  was  uncorked,  and 
when  T  was  in  my  prime  a.s  a  ball  tosser, 
I  knew  a  thing  or  two  about,  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  that's  no  idle  dream  nor 
any  summer  siesta." 

"Tell  us  some  of  your  famous  experi- 
ences, and  wo  will  judge  whether  or  not 
you  are  tho  goods  or  shoddy,"  grunted 
Jim. 

Hill  looked  at  the  two  ballplayer  cops. 
started  to  leave,  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
then,  coming  back  into  the  room,  sat 
down  at   a  muggins  table,   and  said: — 

"I  will  tell  you  a  little  experience  I  had 
one  year  down  in  Harrison,  Me.,  and  you 
nan  judge  whether  all  the  ball  players 
come   from   around    here   or  not. 

"I  went  to  Harrison  for  my  summer 
vacation,  one  year,  as  I  had  done  for  sev- 
eral years  previously,  and  at  the  time  I 
arrived  the  little  village  was  all  torn  up 

Over    the    Question    of    Supremacy 

between  the  Harrison  Hustlers  and  the 
"Waterford  Lilies.  There  was  a  league 
formed  between  the  Hustlers.  Lilies,  Son- 
go  Sluggers,  Nimrods  of  Norway,  South 
Paris  Stars.  Bridgeton  Bluffers  and  the 
Oxford  Bluest 

"Alter  tli"  series  between  the  teams  had 
progressed  a  while  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  to  it  but  the  Lilies  and 
the  Hustlers  and  the  Hustlers  were  the 
favorites.  I  was  drafted  to  play  with 
them  in  the  final  series  and  made  good. 
which  goes  without  saying,  putting  sev- 
eral games  on  ice  by  my  phenomenal  bat- 
ting, as  well  as  my  ability  to  keep  the 
other  side  rapping  the  ozone  with  my 
curves.  , 

"It  went  along  until  August  and  the 
Lilies  and  Hustlers  were  tied  for  first 
place,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  play 
a  series  of  three  games  for  the  cham- 
pionship. ' 

"The  Lillies  won  the  fame  at  Water- 
ford  by  a  score  of  5  to  4,  through  a  lucky 
bunching  of  hits  in  the  seventh  inning, 
and  assisted  by  a  couple  of  errors  by  the 
Hustler  infield  that  got  an  attack  of  stage 
fright  from  the  cheering  of  the  Water- 
ford  rooters. 

"When  the  second  game  was  played  at 
Harrison  I  did  my  prettiest  and  won  my 
own  game  with  a  corking  home  run  in 
the  ninth  inning  with  two  men  on  bases, 
that  let  us  nose  out  with  one  run  to  the 
good  in  a  3  to  2  game.  Talk  about  ex- 
citement, I  never  saw  its  equal  all  my 
life,   and   I  was  the  hero  of  the   village. 

"However,  I  shared  my  honors  with  a 
man  named  Scraggs,  who  played  in  left 
field,  and  who  was 

Blind   an   n   Bat   in    Both   Eyes." 

"What's  that?"  shouted  McKenna, 
Jumping  up  and  nearly  falling  over  onto 
the  floor,  "a  blind  ball  player,  what  are 
you  trying  to  give  us,  anyway?" 

"Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  re- 
plied Hill,  and  after  waiting  for  McKenna 
to  get,  his  wind,  Hill  went  on.  "I  suppose 
I  should  explain1  to  you  first  about  this 
blind  wonder.  It  seems  that  Scraggs  had 
played  with  the  Hustlers  for  three  year* 
and  wns  a  wonder.  He  could  cover  ground 
and  throw  like  lightning,  and  when  it 
came  to  batting  he  was  the  goods.  II  • 
played  for  two  years  and  then  was  strick- 
en   with  some   illness   that   caused   him  to 


Ic-s.  esight  so  that  lie  couidn  t   t< 

daylight  from  dark.  Blind  as  a  bat. 

"He  felt  pretty  bad  but  no  worse  than 
did  the  boys  of  the  nine  who  i s aw  hopes 
of  championship  pennants  go  by  me 
board   with    Scraggs    out   of   the   fame. 

"Scraggs  (ouldn't  keep  away  from  Hie 
ball  grounds,  however,  and  was  there  at 
every  practice  game  with  someone  by  ills 
side  to  tell  him  the  way  the  men/werej 
working  out  and  he  was  clever  at  nevls- 
ing  new  plavs  so  that  the  players  sort 
of  depended  on  him  for  the  coaching  end 
of   the    game. 

"On  forenoon,  as  he  was  standing  near 
the  coacher's  bo::  at  third  base,  one  of 
the  nine  hit  a  liner  during  batting  prac- 
tice and  it  went  on  a  line  straight  at 
Scragg's  head  'Duel:,'  shouted  tho  fel- 
low with  Scraggs,  but  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone   at    the    practice, 

Scraggs  Put  V»  His   Mitt* 

and  nailed   the  ball  as  neatly  as  though 
he  was  spearing  eels 

"We  all  gasped  in 'astonishment  as  the 
ball  was  traveling  like  the  wind,  but 
Scraggs  only  smiled  and  then  smc-lled  of 
the  ball  ar.d  said  he  guessed  he  could 
catch  any  ball  that  came  near  him  as  the 
ball  seemed  to  be  scented.  We  smiled  at 
him  Mn  pity,  thinking  it  but  an  hallu- 
cination on  his  part,  but  he.  stuck  to  it 
and  went  out  in  the  field  while  I  batted 
some  flies  out  to  him.  He  never  missed 
one  of  them  and  no  matter  where  I  put 
them  he  would  start  with  the  crack  of 
the  bat,  sort  of  stiffen,  up,  sniff  the  air 
and  then  make  a  bee  line  for  the  ball 
with  his  head  thrust  forward  and  his 
nose  In  the  air.  pointing  the  ball  which  al- 
ways. Without  fail  dropped  int#  his  gloved 
hand.      And    it    stuck    there. 

"We  all  were  thunderstruck,  but  Scraggs 
told  us  that  since  he  had  become  blind 
his  sense  of  smell  bad  become  marvellous- 
ly developed,  and  he  could  follow  any-  | 
thing  by  the  smell  as  well  as  he  formerly 
could  with  His  eyes.  We  still  doubted,' 
but  he  stuck  to  it,  and  then  Mel  Harnden, 
the  catcher,  told  us  he  guessed  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  confessed  shame- 
i   racedly     that     a.     girl   in    the   village    had 

'ven  him  her  handkerchief  for  good  luck,j 

and  it  was  all  scented  up  with  some  sort 
of  perfumery,  and  he  had  it  in  his  hands 
sort  of  mussing  it  up  before  he  started 
the  practice,  and  said  he  guessed  some 
of  the  scent  had  gotten  onto  the  ball. 
"The    tip   was    worth   trying   out,    as 

Scraggs  wan  Too  Grand  a  Man 

to  lose,  and  we  experimented,  and  found 
that  rubbing  a  little  cologne  on  a  ball 
before  practice  would  allow  Scraggs  to 
f'oPpw  it  like  a  hound  follows  a  hot 
scent,  while  at  the  bat  it  was  the  same 
and  lie  batted  better  than  he  ever  did 
before  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes,  for  lie 
was  not  at  ail  afraid  of  the  ball,  as  he 
couldn't  see  it  coming,  and  the  antics  of 
a  pitcher  didn't  bother  him  a  bit  for  the 
same  reason. 

"As  a  result  of  our  discovery  we  put 
Scraggs  back  into  left  field,  and  he  Avas 
the  winning  card  wherever  we  went,  for 
people  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
perfume  game,  and  thought  Scraggs  was 
gifted  with  some  sort  of  second  sight  that 
nabled  him  to  follow  the  ball  as  well  as 
'  ever 

"All  during  the  year  that  the  series  was 
so  ciose  with  the  Lillies,  Scraggs  played 
with  us  and  did  good  service,  not  miss- 
ing a  chance  in  the  field  out  of  hun- 
dreds and  got  the  name  of  being  a  sure 
catch.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  Waterford 
girl  however,  and  that  proved  the  undo- 
ing of  the  Hustlers  in  the  great  and 
final  game  of  the  year  for  the  champion- 
ship and  came  about  this  way,  the  girl 
being  the  unfortunate  and  blameless 
cause  of  our  defeat  in  the  final  game. 

"To  be  sure  that  neither  side  had  any 
advantage,  the  final  game  of  the  series, 
now  standing  one  game  each,  was  to  be 
played  at  Otisfield  in  a  big  open  field 
where 

There   "Was   Plenty   of   Room 

both    for   the    team   and  the   spectators. 

"The  day  of  the  game  was  one.  of  those 
warm,  sultrv  days  in  August  that  make 
everything  stick  to  you  if  you  move  out  of 
a  walk  and  it  was  hard  on  players  and 
especially  on  Scraggs,  for  the  heavy  air 
bore  every  scent  to  him  more  distinctly 
than  it  did  to  us,  but  we  took  turns,  be- 
tw,een  every  inning  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  innings  when  one  of  us  would 
gel  the  ball,  to  rub  a  little  cologne  on 
tho  ball.  1  had  bought,  a  bottle  of  rose 
perfumery  and  every  time  before  I  would 
pitch  a  ball  I  would  manage  to  put  a 
little  on  the  ball  ar.d  if  it  went  in  the 
direction  of  Scraggs  he  would'  nail  it  un- 
failingly every  time.  He  got  all  of 
seven  putouts  up  to  the  ninth  inning  and 
was   making   good   with    a.   vengeance. 

"In  the  ninth  inning  with  the  score 
standing  four  each,  we  managed  to 
squeeze  a  run  over  the  plate,  putting  us 
one  run  to  the  good,  and  with  the  game 
the  men  were  putting  up  behind  me,  I 
felt  that  we  had  the  game  on  ice,  for  I 
was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  was  shoot- 
ing them  over  so  that  they  looked  like 
peas  to  the  Lillies.  , 

"Wh«*n  the  Lillies  went  to  the  bat  for 
their  last  turn  at  the  bat,  I  unwound 
some  of  my  best  shoots,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  two  men  go  out  in 
rapid  succession.  The  next  man  up,  how- 
ever managed  to  work  me  for  a  base 
on  balls  as  I  temporarily  lost  my  control 


of  the  ball,  but  with  a  man  on  first  and 
two  out,   I  didn't  worry  any  and 

Thought    II    Wa»  All  Over 

but   tho   shouting:. 

"The  next  man  up  was  the  catcher  of 
the  Lillies.  n  hard  hitter,  and  all  of  the 
outfield  moved  back  quite  a  piece,  so 
that  Scraggs  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
crowd  in  left  field,  and  In  the  bunch 
happened  to  be  the-  Waterford  girl  he  was 
shining  up  to  and  who  thought  Scraggs 
was  the  only  proposition  that  ever  came 
along   the  dust. 

'  I  got  the  catcher  for  one  ball  and  two 
strikes  and  In  a.  burst  of  over-confidence 
straight  one  go  at  him,  about  knee 
high.  He  caught  it  an  awful  wallop  and 
ball  started  to  sail  toward  left  field 
like  a  carrier  pigeon.  T  turned,  as  did 
all  the  rest  of  the  nine,  and  watched 
Scraggs.  We  saw  him  thrust  his  head 
and  nose  forward,  and  start  for  the  ball, 
and  we  knew  it  was  ail  over  but  the 
cheering,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
two  men  who  were  tearing  around  the 
bases,  we  started  to  leave  the  field,  think- 
ing the  g-inie  was  won,  as  Scraggs  never 
failed   on   a  fly   ball. 

"But  this  is  the  time  he  failed  us  and 
cost  us  the  championship.  He  was  headed 
for  the  ball  all  right,  when  suddenly  I 
saw  him  stop,  look  puzzled  and  then  turn- 
ing bis  back  to  the  ball,  make  a  flying 
dive  at  something  on  the  ground,  while 
the  ball  went  sailing  clear  over  his  head 
for  a  home  run. 

"The  Lillies  won  the  game  with  the 
two  runs  that  came  in,  but  **e  hurried 
out    to    Scraggs    and    tried    to 

Find  Out  What  Was  the  Matter 

with  him  and  why  he  missed  the  ball. 
He  sat  on  the  ground  weeping,  and  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  from  his 
sightless  eyes  he  held  up  to  us  a  bouquet 
of  roses  and  asked  what  he  had  done. 

"J  was  at  a  loss  up  to  that  time  to 
imagine  how  It  had  happened  and  thought 
perhaps  I  had  rubbed  all  of  the  rose  per- 
fumery off  the  ball  before  pitching  it  to 
the  batter,  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  that 
bouquet  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was  and 
I    was    right   in    my    surmise. 

"It  seems  that  Scraggs  had  never  told 
his  girl  that  he  followed  the  ball  by  scent 
and  s'ie  supposed  he  had  some  sort  of 
second  sight  to  allow  him  to  get  it. 
When  she  saw  the  ball  coming  his  way 
and  saw  him  start  for  it  she  thought,  as 
did  we  all,  that  the  Hustlers  had  won  the 
game  and  that  Scraggs  had  won  it  him- 
self by  a  magnificent  catch  and  witho  it 
thinking,  had  taken  a  bunch  of  roses 
she  was  wearing  and  thrown  them  to  him 
in  her  excitement,  expecting  him  to  gath- 
er them  up  after  the  game  as  a  souvenir 
from   her. 

"Scraggs  said  that  he  heard  the  bat 
strike  the  ball  and  was  starting  for  it 
on  the  scent  all  right  and  thought  he  had 
it  nailed  when  his  sense  of 

Smell    "Was    Almost    Overcome 

by  another  rose  perfume  that  came  a 
little  to  his  right  and  in  a  different  quar- 
ter than  where  he  had  started  for  the 
ball. 

"Of  course  he  couldn't  see  and  as  the 
bouquet  of  roses  sailed  toward  him 
through  the  air  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
the  ball,  the  ball  that  day  as  I  said  be- 
ing scented  with  rose  perfumery-  He 
made  a  wild  grab  for  the  fresh  rose  scent 
and  landed  all  in  a  heap  on  the  ground 
while  the  ball   sailed   over  his   head. 

"Of  course  we  couldn't  blame  him,  as 
all  he  had  to  go  by  was  the  sense  of 
smell  but  we  were  sore  at  losing  the 
game,  as  all  of  the  boys  had  staked  a ! 
lot  on  the  result.  That  will  be  about  all : 
for  this  time  Jim  and  I  hope  you  will 
admit  that  there  are  ball  players  who 
are  not  on  the  Worcester  police  nine. 

"I  must  go  out  now  and  see  if  the  raid- 
ing squad  have  rounded  up  anything  and 
have  a  good  case  against  someone.  Good- 
by    fellows   and    think   it    over." 

"Goodby,  lieutenant,"  said  Mclvenna, 
"I  hope  the  liquor  squad  does  land  some- 
one, but  tell  them  not  to  rely  on  the 
smell  alone  or  they  may  lose  their  caso 
in  court  as  the  smelling  game  is  a  fail- 
ure it  seems  to  me,  according  to  your 
story  "  ,  I 
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FANCY  WORK  DONE 

BY  LOWELL'S  BLIND 

The  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles, lor  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  held 
,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Middlesex  hall 
I  of  the  Women's  club  rooms,  attracted 
!  a  large  number  of  interested  womeen. 
who  purchased  liberally  of  the  gen- 
uinely useful  and  beautiful  things  dis- 
played. The  articles  are  the  handi-  ; 
work  of  blind  men  and  women,  and 
they  were  sold  at  prices  as  low  a? 
possible,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  profit 
on  the  materials  and  fair  payment  for 
the  labor  put  into  them.  Some  of  the 
things  were  wonderfully  beautiful,  for 
instance,  the  hand-woven  rag  rugs, — 
works  of  art.  There  were  also 
le  handsome.  embroidered  lunch 
sets,  on  coarse  linen  crash.  Perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  all,  of 
tin  truth  of  the  saying  that  blind  peo- 
ple can  do  everything  that  seeing  peo- 
ple can  do,  except  to  see,  was  in  the 
.bobbin  wound  full  of  yards  and  yards 
of  fine  tatting,  done  by  a  blind  wo- 
man. Think  of  the  exquisite  sense  of 
touch  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  work  without  the  use  of 
one's    eyes! 

Among  the  articles  of  utility  were 
string  mops,  jelly  bags,  and  neatly 
hemmed  dish  towels;  also  bedroom 
slippers.  aprons  and  many  other 
things,  all  attractive,  even  artistic,  and 
possessing  value  commensurate  with 
the  money  asked  for  them. 
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BLIND  MAN  ALONE 

TO  GIVE  CONCERT 

/  

Blind  almost  from  birth,  a  remark- 
able man  tonight  will  give  a  complete 
entertainment  in  the  West  Medford 
Baptist  Church.  The  gentleman  who 
alone  will  occupy  the  platform  is  Ed- 
ward Abner  Thompson,  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College,  who  will  render  a 
program  of  dramatic  and  lyric  readings, 
humorous  impersonations,  and  a  varied 
group  of  songs.  The  concert  will  be 
given  in  the  auditorium  at  8  o'clock. 


V.-Citizen 
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E  TAG  DAY. 


Pupils      of      Sunday      and      Public 

Schools  Will  Carry  Banks 

on  Dec.   19. 


Tim  International  Sunshine  Society  has 
declared  Dec.  10  "'I'm-  Day."  Rig  posters 
are  everywhere  this  morning  on  the  ele- 
vated    stations,     announcing     the     fact. 

rybod;  .  hi",  and  li"lf'-  °,()  nn(1  3'ouns. 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  help  in  raising 
the  $50.<XK)  thai  this  societj  has  kcI  oul 
to  colled  before  the  year  is  out.  Every- 
body knows  ilw  work  of  this  club,  in- 
particular  features  in  Brooklyn  being  the 
I'.lind    r>.il>ies'    Home,   the   Sunshine    Hos- 

i)il,7l  HIHI  I u.!,'""'"  and  ihe  Rest  Homo. 

One  r.f  Hi"  buildings,  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home,  i  mortgage,  but 

all  «.iher  buildings  owned  by  the  so  ietj 
;,re  encumbered  with  some  mortgage  in- 
,|,.|,i,  li  is  I'm-  aim  to  clear  off  this 

dei]  b>   rai  <inK  >'•"•"  '''"  ■■>  -   soon  as  pos- 

Sue-:.  i  bonis     .-ire      helping,      public 
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i  i_'_.;  .uatn.  mio;;ki  any  one  nave  an 
automobile  that  they  will  loan  for  the  day 
for  the  use  of  the  ladies  who  are  super- 
intending ihi<  work,  the  committee  re- 
quests 1  hem  to  'phone  the  fact  to  1223 
Main.  If  anybody  knows  of  a  school  that 
has  not  1  een  invited  to  share  in  "Tag 
Day"  work,  'phone  that  fact.  too. 

Every  circle  of  young  people  will  be 
chaperoned  by  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers, and  each  Sunday  school  and  day 
school  patrols  its  own  neighborhood  from 
early  morning  to  closing  hour  at  night. 

The  Rrough  Bank  of  Brooklyn  will  col- 
lect the  moneys  and  deposit  them,  an 
automobile  for  this  purpose  being  fur- 
nished by  J.  A.  R.  Studwell.  of  Montague 
street. 

The  offices  are  open  from  f)  a.  m.  to  0  p. 
in.  and  a  working  committee  will  be  on 
duty  every  afternoon  to  welcome  all  sug- 
gestions for  aid. 

The  chaperones  will  keep  track  of  the 
lags  and  banks  and  look  out  for  their 
hands  of  "taggers."  The  young  people 
•tagging  will  carry  a  small  bank  and  a 
handful  of  tags  so  that  every  passerby 
can  be  tagged  for  luck,  dropping  in  thoj 
lank  what  his  heart  dictates.  I 
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BOSTON    ETVE.  GLOBS 


i  uesday    Dee     1, 
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dramatic 


readings,  humorous  imper- 
sonations and  a  vailed  group  of  songs, 
at  the  Westv  Medforjii  Baptist  church 
this  evening.  Mr-TfTompson  will  consti- 
tute all  the  talent,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  affair  will  be  devoted  to  the  church 
fund.  i '-— — - 
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\7~~TQ  AIDJTHEJJ^. 

'New    England    Supper    and    Sale    at 
the    Jlome    on    Gater 
%  ■■    Avenue. 
'•■     dood  old-fashioned  cooking  may  be  en- 
loved    to-day    and    to-morrow     afternoon 
■  joyed    to  aay  England  supper 

ard  evening  at  the  w-ew    -   s 
which,  together  with  a  sale,    *  *""*  he^ 

will    continue    until    «   t0  n»»h  he      samft 
continue    to-morrow    during      tn 
hours    and  in  that  short  time   the  ladies 
ta  charge   hope   to  clear  at  least  several 
hundred"  dollars.      Funds    are    especially 
needed    this    year,    as    the    panic    of    last 
year  interfered   seriously  with   the  offer- 
ings   of    those    who    always    contributed, 
and  the  inmates  suffer  In  consequence. 

One   feature   of   the   sale  that     «   inter- 
esting is  the  mystery  corner  that  is   the 

.         „f   Mrs     W     A.   Brown,    who, 
inspiration   of   Mrs.    w.    a.    ^ 

assisted    by    Miss    Emily    Nixsen.    Is    In 

charge  of  the  latest  money-makmg  device 

f°ThealChairman  of   the  affair  is  Mrs.  B. 
Dwlght   Ellis  and   she   Is   assisted  by  the 
-Allowing  ladies   who  have  charge  of  the 
Went   booths:    Fancy   table,    Mrs.    Ed. 
ard    Moore;    candy    table,    Mrs.    M     U 
tohnet;  aprons,  Miss  ,T.  Bonnet,  mystery 
forner     Mrs.   W.    A.    Brown;    soap    table, 
rs    E.  J.  Dingee;  home-made  preserves, 
rrs    W     D.   Meurlin;    refreshments,    Mrs. 
'    C    Fuchs;   china  table,    Miss   Clara  C, 
Jenkins,   and   casmer,    Mrs.    Eudwig   Nls- 
sen. 


SCHOLARS  AjkONG-  THE  BLIND. 

In' All    Ages   Blind   Men   Have   Been 

Among  the  Leaders. 

Tn   intellectual  pursuits  blind  m»n   have 
attained   distinction.       Nicholas  Saunder-  ' 
son',    blind   from    childhood,    was    professor,' 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
abridge  in   the   first  part  of   the   eighteenth 
[century.     He    lectured   on    optics   and    the 
j  theory    of    visi'on!      Henry    f'"awcert,    blind 
'  ai   21,   became  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Cambridge  University,  was  a  mem 
her  o;    Parliament    Cor   twenty  years,   and 
as  postmaster  general  in  Gladstone's  gov 
ernment.    introduced    the   parcels   post,!     A 
.blind    man.    Professor    K.      D.      Campbell. 
holds   the   chair  of  chemistry   at    Ann   Ar-  ■ 
,  bor.     Professor  Edward  Crowcll.   who  has 
'taught    Latin   at    Amherst    for    fifty   years, 
has  beeen    blind    f$r   twenty    years.     Pres- 
cott.    the   American    historian,    was   nearly, 
blind       AM     the    world    has    heard    of    the 
eloquence   of  T.    P.   Gore,    the    blind   sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.     General  Brayton.  the 
blind    boss   of   Rhode    Island,   lacks   pays'. - 
Cal    sight,    and    perhaps    some    other    kinds 
of    vision.     Chris  Buckley,  the  blind  boss 
of  San  Francisco,  prospered  for  gears   onj 
[h;s    discernln"    sense    of    "touch."       (And 
speaking   of   San   Francisco,   the   Japanese 
give    their   blind   a    practical   monopoly    in 
massage.)       Or.    Campbell,    an    A»?««»° 
blind     man-  who.  by  the  way.  has    climbed 
Mot.1    Blanc- is  head  of  the  Royal   Norma! 
College  for  the  Blind  in  England.  Homei 
Milton,    and    Helen   Keller  are    three    wise  j 
ones   whose   paths  through   the   dark   have 
been   lighted   hv    the   stars    of   poetry. 
'      Bl'nd    men    of    genius    and   power    stand 
•  out    a3    exceptions,    not.    in    the    kmtl    of 
thing    they    have    done    but      only    in    the 
dPSree   of 'their  success.     They   prove    that 
the  brain   and   the  skilfully   managed  hand 
are    the    instruments    of    human    achieve- 
ment..    They    force    the    seeing    person    to 
observe   himself     and     discover     that    h< 
does  no,    depend,   or   need    not    depend,   so 
much    on    iiia    sigh;    as    the    arspgance    or 
eye  leads  him  to  believe.— John  Macy, 
in  Everybody's.   . 
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BIIOTINVITED  TO 

"MESSIAH"  0BAT0RI0 


Will  Be 


j  Be  Admitted  Free  WitU  Attend- 
ant* at  Cnoral  Symphony 
Concert  at  Moore 

\mon~    lie :    friends   is   a    blind   woman, 

fdi.-ted  as  "3he  was  were  greater  lovevs 

greater  "fll$    others    with    eyes    could 

•  ThP  subiect  once  broached,  the  Inter- 
est of  the  society  was  fully  aroused, 
Ind  it  only  needed  the  necessary  mo- 
tion to  have  a  resolution  passed  which 
meant  that  every  blind  person  of  the 
Sty  or  the  suburbs  will  be  admitted 
free  to  the  concert,  each  with  an  at- 
tendant.    They  only  need  apply  at  the 

b°Thefr*ehearsals  for  "The  Messiah"  are 
nearly  over  and  the  feeling  among  the 
members  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
past  two  renderings  of  the  oratorio  is 
that  this  year  the  effort  will  reach  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  and  more 
Fully  realize  the  true  meaning  of  Han- 
del's  great  work   than   the   past. 

-The   Messiah"   will   be  greeted   by.  a 
targ<     audience    judging    from    the 
lini.nd  for  tickets. 
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^hatTunTflees^M 
ey  is  a  discovery  announced  at 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Re- 
port says  that  .the  statement  aroused 
interne  interest  among-  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  and  gave  many  of 
them  great  encouragement.  "Our  bee- 
keeper," said  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school,  "has  discovered  a  breed 
of  blind  bees  that  make  the  best  honey 
on  earth,  and  we've  got  the  first  in- 
stalment. The  bees,  having  through 
generations  lost  their  sight,  have  so 
keenly  developed  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  that  they  are  able  unerring- 
ly to  pick  out  the  sweetest  flowers." 
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fQgyntoiG.  Bl:  ad^Continues. 

Twe  New  England  dinner  and  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Gates  and  Tompkins  avenues,  con- 
tinues to-day.  The  affair  began  at  3 
o'clock  yesterday  and  lasted  until  10  in 
the  evening,  and  will  continue  during  the 
same  hours  to-day.  Both  socially  and 
financially  the  affair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. Many  of  Brooklyn's  most  prom- 
inent society  women  are  Interested  in  the 
home  and  all  worked  most  enthusiastical- 
ly. It  la  expected  that  the  proceeds  will 
net  rnpji'y  hundreds  of  dollars. 
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NEW  AID  FOIC  THE  BLIND 

Xebraskan  Would  Raise  Funds  to  In- 
crease Facilities  for  Printing 
an  Odd  Journal. 

Because  the  blind  have  developed  a  taste 
for  reading  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
with  present  facilities,  C.  Jensen  is  in  the 
city  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Rec- 
ord Publishing  Company  of  College  View, 
Neb.,  to  interest  philanthropists  in  the 
v.  orks. 

He  says  tooney  is  needed  to  build  a  new 
plant  adequate  to  the  demand  for  this 
journal  for  the  blind,  which  is  supplied 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  At 
snt  2,000  copies  are  published,  and  the 
intention  is  to  increase  the  output  to  at 
lca^t  6,000. 

The  Christian  Record  is  a  unique  publi- 
cation, taken  all  in  all,  and  its  appearance 
is  certainly  odd.  It  occupies  thirty -two 
-  of  thin  manilla  cardboard,  indented 
with  the  blind  typography,  and  contains 
general  news  and  reports  of  missionary  ac- 
tivities. It  is  issued  monthly,  and  has 
been  in  existence  for  eight  years. 


It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion,  probably 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  young  women  who  receive 
instruction  at 'our  institutions  for  the  blind  return  to 
their  homes  after  graduation.     Realizing  that  such  is 

the  ease,  and  that  a  very  small  number  can  earn  their 
living  professionally,  it  would  seem  a  helpful  exper- 
iment for  some  school  to  try  a  plan  which  ought  to 
make  these  young  women  more  practical  helpers  in 
their  own  home.  Some  day,  I  believe,  we  shall  find 
a  school  which  will  have  the  following:  A  dwelling 
house  with  about  ten  rooms  located  upon  the' 
grounds  of  one  of  our  institutions;  the  representative 
of  the  school  living  in  this  home  a  twined  teacher  in 
domestic  science;  the  young  lady  acting  as  the  mother 
of  the  household  a  student  in  her  last  year  of  training; 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  younger  students 
fulfilling  the  active  duties  of  cook  and  maid;  upstairs 
the  duties  of  chambermaid  and  seamstress  performed 
by  the  undergraduates;  every  morning  the  food  order- 
ed from  the  institution  coin  aissariat  department  at 
the  prevailing  market  prices.  The  student  mother 
should  be  able  to  keep  entire  charge  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  establishment  from  the  time  she  com- 
mences her  stewardship  until  she  is  prepared  to 
graduate,  she  herself  having  passed  through  all  the 
steps  from  washing  dishes  up  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  a  household  manager. .  In  front  of  the  home 
a  flower  garden  planted  under  the  direction  of  the 
student  mother  by  children  from  the  school;  behind 
the  house  a  vegetable  garden,  fruit  trees,  beehives, 
and  a  henhouse.  All  the  details  of  management 
should  be  left  to  this  young  woman,  so  that  when 
she  graduates  she  will  go  to  her  home  as  an  actual 
asset  to  the  family  instead  of  a  dependent.  Too 
often  the  girls  find  their  training  only  fits  them  to 
pass  the  weary  hours  with  yearnings  for  something 
•beyond  the  means  of  the  family,  or  if  they  do  help 
about  the  house,  they  do  so  grudgingly.  It  is  well 
known  that  blind  women  here  and  there  are  happily 
conducting  households  in  the  most  capable  manner. 
These  women  have  had  no  other  training  than  that 
of  hard  experience.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a  course 
of  instruction,  which  would  fit  a  young  woman  to 
fulfill  household  duties,  would  be  as  valuable  and  not 
more  expensive  than  some  of  those  at  present  being 
maintained  by  our  schools  for  the  blind. — Chas.  F.  F. 
Campbell. 


•»  «#»  <• 


The  spectacle  of  the  blind  teaching  the  blind  finds  ' 
a  real  prototype  in  Cleveland  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
C.  Sloan,  a  man  who  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of 
eleven  years  and  who  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
going  about  the  city  teaching  other  blind  men  to  read 
the  raised  letters  whereby  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  modern  books. 

Sloan  became  blind  when  but  a  small  boy,  but 
was  given  a  good  education  at  the  state  institution  at 
Columbus.  There  he  learned  to  read  the  cipher  print 
made  especially  for  the  blind.  He  understands  both 
the  old  and  the  New  York  point  as  well  as  the  Moon 
system,  the  latter  being  the  simplest  of  all. 

For  the  past  few  years  Sloan  has  spent  much  time 
alleviating  the  condition  of  his  less  fortunate  blind 
friends.  He  has  taught  them  to  read  the  different 
systems,  and  for  this  purpose  has  obtained  books  for 
the  blind  from  the  public  library.  One  old  man  who 
is  eighty-one  years  of  age  and  who  has  been  blind  for 
twenty  years  is  Sloan's  latest  pupil.  The  student  is 
greatly  delighted  with  his  ability  to  again  read  the 
Bible  as  well  as  current  works  of  history  and  fiction. 
No  less  than  five  blind  persons  are  now  under  Sloan's 


***>   direction  learning  to  read. 

In  addition  to  being  a  teacher  the  blind  man  is 
an  excellent  musician,  has  written  several  musical 
compositions  as  well  as  some  short  stories  for  maga- 
zines. 

There  are  about  400  blind  persons  in  Cleveland, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  elderly  persons  and  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  being  educated  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning  for  the  blind.  It  is  to  this 
class  that  Sloan  devoted  his  life's  work. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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From  Father  Tabb. 

Keio  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Boo7i»: 

The  note  on   my  lines  in  the  American 
Magazine  is  misleading  and  irrelevant. 

I    have    issued    no    recent    volumes    of 
verse    and    blindness    is    less    ol    a    hin- 
drance to  thought  than  is  a  ellght  tooth- 
ache. JOHN  B.  TABB. 
EUicott.  Md..  Nov.  28. 
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gfc    y.'ejan.eseSr*.^.  -'     '•.'-.<*. 

The  Thursday  club'Wt  Dec.  3d  with 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Shaw.  Current  Events  were 
given  by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Atkins.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  "The  Massachu- 
setts Institutions  for  the  Blind."  In 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gleason,  who 
had  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Dickinson  took  charge. 
Many  articles  used  by  the  blind  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  music  were  exhibited, 
as  well  as  photographs  of  hlind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils. 


VOfiK  OF  THE   BLIfjP   SHOWN 

Industrial  Exhibition  Discloses  Sight- 
less People  ittake  Many  Things 

lA  Press   Telegram] 

NEW  YORK.  Dec.  11.— The  industrial  ex- 
muit—a  -«w^0..t^?  auspice's  of  the  New 
York  Associi.  ,a.  which.  J3  in 

progress,  shows  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  sightless.  Rugs  and  textile 
work,  watches  made  by  the  blind,  and  oth- 
er examples  of  fine  \  inshlp  are  on 
view.  Blind  young  women  operating  typo- 
writers  and  telephone  switchboards  also 
may  be  seen. 


URT  WHEN 
T,  8  P,  d  SUES  COUPE 

David  Hall  Was  Being  Assisted  from 

Carriage  When  Collision  Occurred 

Near  Sanitarium  Last  Night. 

IS  IN  A  SERIOUS  CONDITION 


DaVid  I  [all,  an  aged  resident   ol 
(own   and   totally    blind,   sustained    in- 
juries ol  ■•  a   i  ii  u  5  ual  ure  aboul    10:15 

o'clock    last    niglit    when    an    electric 
of     the     Taunton    &    Pi 
railway,    running    From    II 
Corner   to  -Attleboro,  collided   head-on 
wiili     a     coupe   owned   by    Walter   K. 
Middleton    near    the    Attleboro 
tariuui  on    1'ark 

The    horse    and     COU]  and- 

ing  on  the  tracks  in  front  of  Mr.  I  tail's 
borne,  :i n,i  lie  was  boii]  from 

ili"    coupe  ors,      the 

driv<  r.     Mr.    Hall    had    attend*'  1     the 
dedication  of  Pilgrim  church 
n   drive!)   home   In    the 

Mr    Connors  saw    the  dav  apin  oach- 
ing   and    hurried    to    get    Mr.    Hall    up 
1  he  ste]  s     (»  I'"  could  retu,rn  an(] 
his  coupe  (lit   of  the  way.  (),i  account 
of  i  lie  long  stretch  of  si  ralglrt   ' 
l    lie    did    not    think    of   an 
dent. 

The    car   was   in    charge   of    Motor- 
man    l'.r»wn.     Mr.   Halt   and   Mr.   (.'on- 
were    about     "i    I',  ei    away   from 
the   coupe   when   the  crash   occurred. 


M€DF~RD'   fWA.88.3     ME  '  " 


The    horse    was   struck    head-on      and 
huriec    sideways    in    the    i  m    ol 

u,      Mr.    Hall,   being  blind. 
not    ahle   to  ■■ 

ruck  hi  se.  He 

'Allocked  down.  an,i  when  foum 
inds  later  was  unconsciou 
a    long   wound    on   hi  ;   head     and 
evidences  of  internal    injuries. 
The   coupe    was   I  |y    from 

The    hprae  rious 

j  in.h  cui  uud 

tied. 
Mr.    Hall    was   taken    to   the   lioni 
;  K31 1    Ual  i >€  1    word 

for  two  pi  in        l  )r.  Chi 

j  Xicolu.    who    will    hav  ol    lh" 

1  AlUeboro    Sanitarium    whth 

1 1 1 <^     ;  Me  gave 

he    iniure,|    man    all    pi 

t  he  assistance  of  neighbors 
thai    he    was    coin; 
rjf. 


n  a   I  a  miliar 
ral    > '  \] 
a  long  i in; 

Wipe, 


^-      Friday,,  Cefc  %.  5££&      .'.'■ 


Mr    Hill  li 
in    Attleboro    for 

ii   blind   for 
Conn  ivcr  of 

bcident    without   inji 

At     Hi 

ill    it    was    sin  ted    that 

i 

jACkbi/a,  Mich.  -  <f&tri*t 


BLIND     MAN     WAS     ROBBED. 



Harry  C.  Williams,  the  blind  musi- 
cian, who  conducts  a  small  store  at  86! 
Salem  street,  opposite  the  Common, i 
had  his  cash  drawer  rifled  of  $12  Mon- 
day evening.  On  Tuesday  Officer 
Lenox  arrested  Walter  E.  Mace  of 
Everett  and  Chester  R.  Robbins  ofl 
133  Boston  avenue,  young  boys  who! 
had  done  odd  jobs  about  the  store  for 
Williams,  charged  with  the  stealing 
The  boys  were  arraigned  in  the  Mai- 
den court  Wednesday  and  were  held/ 
in  $500  each  for  trial  next  Wednesday 


11.—' 


ttlstitute   for   .th<^lnd_B3r g j 


Hpinaw,    Mich., 
live    force    0f    the 

ftkltt UdSI-   !"   November,  and    can 
:  ;;■  J*        ;>    ry    bright      Christmas 
sSpfa   S.    3ndd    say.   th«   firms     hat 
are    furmshiup    the    raw    material 
tp..     instltut.  rryine     the     AC- 

nunt"  on    «,,    h  md    ^.^ 

,lf„l    their    wHUngncsa    to    continm     to 
,%.,  Although     harnhcapp-d     the 

institution  will  be  able  to  continue  to 

Th«-    regulai  tmas    recces 

'vm  commence  Dumber   18  and  con- 


tinue  for  two  weeks. 


PA.UNTON    iMASS  I     .   -.  -  "-i 
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ATTL 


'avid    Hall,    an    aged    resident    and 
Uly    blind,    sustained   injuries   of   a 
ous  nature  Wednesday  night  when 
electric  car  of  the  Taunton  &  Paw- 
Ket    street    railway,      running   from 
?g?'    Corner   to   Attleboro.   collided 
d-on  with  a  coupe  owned  by  Walter 
Middleton  .near  the  sanatorium  on 
k  street,  Attleboro.    The  horse  and 
pe  were  standing  on  the  tracks  in 
it  of  Mr.  Hall's  home  and  he  was 
ig  assisted    from   the   coupe.     Mr. 
1    had    attended   the   dedication   of 
mm   church  in  Attleboro  and  had 
n  driven  home  in  the  coupe.     Mr. 
nors  saw  the  car  approaching  and 
ned  to  get  Mr.  Hall  up  the  steps  so 
could  return  and  get  his  carriage 
of  thet  way.     On  account  of  the 
f  stretch  of  straight  track  ahead  he 
not    think   of   an   accident.       For 
\6  reason  the  car  was  not  stopped. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Connors  were  about 
eel  away  from  the  coupe  when  the 
ih  occurred.    The  horse  was  struck 
d-on  cad  hurled  sideways  in  the  di- 
ion  of  the  two  men.     Mr.  Hall,  be- 
bhnd,  was  not  able  to  get  out  of 
way  and  was  struck  by  the  horse, 
was  knocked  down  and  when  found 
;w  seconds  later  was  unconscious, 
re  was  a  long  wound  on  his  head 
evidences    of    internal      injuries, 
coupe    was   torn   away  from   the 
•e.and  completely  demolished.    Mr 
1  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  At- 
oro  for  several  years.  He  has  been 
cl  for  a  long  time. 


I 


JOJi'l  . 
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e  of  the  straugest  cases  of  re- 
y  from  blindness  is  being  ex- 
nced  by  Mrs.  Martin  Thomas  of 
gton.  She  has  reached  the  age 
years,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
een  unable  to  see  any  object, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  her 
began  to  return  and  she  can 
ee  to  walk  about  and  also  to 
n  friends. 

oklyn,N.  i 
Ul    11 


ICTANS.     HUMORISTS,    SING- 
S   AND    MIMICS  INCLUDED 
AMONG  TALENT. 


i  Was  Also  a  Very  Happy 
eaker,  Despite  His  Affliction— 
ork,  Not  Charity,  What  Is 
anted,  He  Says— These  Who  Ap- 
ared  and  What  They  Did. 


"I  am  watching  the  girls  without  eyes," 
said  Arthur  M.  Thompson,  a  blind  lec- 
turer, last  evening  at  an  entertainment 
given  in  the  M.  K.  Church,  Knickerbock- 
er avenue  and  Ralph  street,  at  which  all 
the  performers  were  blinil  and  many 
among  tho  audience  afflicted  in  the  same 
;twtffi*er.  The  remark  was  made  humor- 
oust,  and  the  speaker  looked  happy,  but 
to  fhe  greater  majority, present  it  sound- 
erd  unutterably  sad.  Mr.  Thompson  held 
the  attention  of  the  very  large  audience 
enthralled  with  his  lecture  on  blindness 
and  the  many  ways  that  modern  philan- 
thropists had  taken  to  alleviate  the  afflic- 
tion. He  said  that  they  were  blessed 
with  schools  in-  which  were  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  musjc,  and  In  fact  all  the 
different  branches  that  led  to  self-sup- 
port. They  could  take1  positions  as  sten- 
ographers, typewriters,  telephone  opera- 
tors, and  as  for  work  such  as  bask-  t 
making,  knitting,  etc.,  where  could  be 
found  better  workers  than  the  blind? 
"We  do  not  want  charity.  We  want 
work,"    added    the   speaker. 

Mr.  Thompson  went  on  to  say  that 
there  was  not  a  home  for  the  blind  any- 
where where  the  inmates  were  support- 
ed through  charity.  Every  one  of  them 
did  something  towards  his  or  her  sup- 
port." 

Another  remark  full  of  significance  was:  j 
"You  cannot  walk  a  block,  no  matter 
where  you  go,  without  finding  a  blind 
person  living  in  the  vicinity."  The 
speaker,  in  saying  this,  urged  his  hear- 
ers to  do  some  little  kindness'  to  these 
afflicted  ones,  but  above  all  to  give  them 
work.  Mr.  Thompson's  affliction  is  of 
recent  date.  He  went  to  rest  one  Sunday 
night  three  years  ago  and  awoke  blind. 
Paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  was  said  to 
be    the   cause. 

Miss    Mabel    Decker,      a    pretty     young 
girl,  gowned  in  white,   was  led  up  to  the 
piano    and    played    a    classical    solo    with 
such    effect   as    to    receive   an    imperative 
encore.   •  She    is   tho   composer   of   several  I 
pieces   of   music,   one   of  which   has   been  j 
published.     She  afterwards  recited   a   hu- 
morous   piece    with    much    vim,     besides! 
reading  aloud  a  prayer  with  her  hands. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  fig- 
ures on  the  platform  was  white-haired  i 
Rudolph  Hutchinson,  who  recited  the; 
;loset  scene  from  Hamlet  with  splendid 
3ffect,  and  afterwards,  just  to  show  his 
versatility,  brought  a  lite-sized  dummy 
boy,  with  flaring  red  hair,  called  Tommy 
Tucker,  and  proceeded  to  give  the  audi- 
ence a  taste  of  his  powers  as  a  ventrilo- 
quist. Needless  to  say  he  brought  down 
the  house,  young  and  old  joining  In  the 
laughter  occasioned  by  Tommy  Tucker's 
answers  to  his  remarks. 

The  next  nunVber  on  the  programme 
was  Miss  Kurtz,  a  happy-looking  girl, 
who  played  and  sang  comic  songs  and 
played  a  violin  solo,  using  a  harmonica 
at  the  same  time.  She  was  led  down  from 
the  platform,  beaming  with  smiles  on  the 
arm  of  her  sister.  The  two  girls  were ! 
dressed  alike  and  were,  as  much  alike  Us 
two  peas  in  a  pod. 

But  the  real  attraction  of  the  evening 
was  when  Clement  Coffen  came  on  the 
scene.  Clement  was  a  gay  young  cfiap 
simply  marvelous  as  an  entertainer.  He 
sang  delightfully,  played  several  instru- 
ments at  the  same  time,  could  imitate  "ie 
call  of  the  forest  :n  a  manner  simply 
wonderful;  tho  croaking  of  frogs,  tile 
water  tumbling  down  a  mountainside,, 
the  various  birds,  down  to  the  clack  of  j 
hens,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  the  lordly 
►crow  of  the  master  of  a  farmyard,  etc. 
He  had  a  musical  instrument  for  eaeh 
and  Interspersed  his  playing-  with  manv 
gay  remarks.  No  one  would  have  dream-d 
that  he  was  ■blind,  only  the  fact  of  a  pair 
of  blue  glasses  betraying  It. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Fisher,  pastor  I 
of  the  church,  who  was  present  alii 
through  the  entertainment  and  seemed  to1 
enjoy  It  heartily,  addressed  the  audience  I 
expressing  his  appreciation  at  their  com-  \ 
lng   in  such  large  numbers. 

The  entertainment  was  under  tl-  ' 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's   Bible  cla 
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.Entertainment  for  tfe  Blind. 
The  following  is  the  progrVhi*l^*8n,ui- 
teer   readings   and    music    in    the    reading 
room  for  the  blirfl  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— 2 :"o  to  ,".:Jir>  p.m.:  Tuesday,  Decem- 
will    be   given    by   Mr. 
I  ■;   Thursday.   Deeern- 
lecturc.    r.'Cital    on    "Paisifal" 
given    bj    Mt  ter    B.    « 

1,  December  19,  a  program  of 
reminiscence  and  song,  by  Mrs. 
team  Hoxle. 
The  readings  and  musicales  at  the  Li- 
brary are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  Other  persons  will  be  admitted  up 
to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room,  which 
will,  however,  accommodate  only  fifty 
persons  in  addition  to  the  blind  and  their 
escorts.  The  first  fifty  persons  coming 
will  he  seated,  "and  after  that  the  doors 
will  be  closed  to  the  general   public. 


A  picture  service  will  he  given  at  the 
Grace  church  to-morrow  night  appropriate 
to  the  Advent  season.  The  title  of  the 
vi"\vs  will  hi-  "Memories  of  Bethlehem." 
which  are  taken  from  recent  photographs 
in  Palestine.  Rev  E.  B.  Robinson,  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  returned  last  evening 
after  a  few  days  spent  on  business  in  Bos- 
ton. Tuesday  evening  the  young  men's 
<  lub  will  entertain  the  women  at  the 
church,  a  "ladies'  night"  being  given.  Tuo 
speaker  will  b'e  Prof  Amy  Hewes  of  Mount 
JJolyoke  college,  who  will  sneak  on  J'M;i<- 
pachusettV  ear"  «.f  b~v  blind."  Mr  and 
Mrs  Elliot!  wii!  e.-.te-,-  f..r  m  r  lunch, 

v.liifh   will   follow  rite  address. 


THE 


BLI\D 


SHIM    STRAIGHT. 


Keep  Course  With  MurvelloualJlrcctness, 
<;uide«l  ti»  Souarf. 

]<'jbi4  Tit-BUa. 

Just  as  some  professional  singers  with 
magnificent  voices  never  learn  to  sing  in 
perfect  tune,  so  do  the  trainers  of  really 
fine  swimnter-'  often  find  it  impossible  that 
men  with  every  uuality  for  racing  otherwise 
can  be  made  or  taught  to  swim  even  in  an 
approximately  straight,  line. 

Many  a  splendid  swimmer  is  beaten  on 
this  account,  for  his  inveterate  habit  of 
getting  off  his  course  naturally  gives  him 
a  roundabout  journey.  But  the  remark- 
able fact  remains  that  blind  swimmers— 
of  whom  there  are  in  this  country  a  con- 
siderable number  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous institutions  for  persons  so  afflicted — 
universally  and  without  exception  swim 
with  marvellous  directness;  indeed,  in  as 
perfectly  straight  a  line  as  is  humanly 
possible,  even  when  the  distance  covered 
is  very  considerable. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  Dr.  Campbell, 
of  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Fpper  Nor- 
wood, who  particularly  interests  himself 
in  the  physical  education  of  the  blind  and 
has  noticed  this  curious  fact,  recommends 
that  swimmers  who  persistently  foul  each 
other  on  any  course  should  practise  ex- 
perimentally when  blindfolded. 

Blind  swimmers  can,  it  appears,  on  hear- 
ing a  noise  in  any  given  direction  not 
only  swim  absolutely  straight  to  the  point 
whence  the  noise  proceeds,  but  when  left 
to  themselves  their  steering  is  just  as  accu- 
rate. 


wv\ 


The  I  rial  Home  fovthe 

located  at  312  Gates  ^;en"e]3^Zens 
usual  Christmas  appeal  to  the  citizen* 
uptown  to  aid  the  home  and  its  coipsot 
workmen.  In  the  past  the  home  has 
been  able,  through  the  generos  t;  of 
its  many  friends,  both  m  money -and 
orders  for  brooms.  chairs  to  be  laned 
and  for  mattresses  to  keep  all  the  men 
employed  steadily  and  the  managers  of 
the    institution    hope    to    do    the    same 

nTheywo1rkmen  in  the  institution  now 
are-  Henry  Allen,  Eugene  Bailey  Geo. 
Beckel,  Walter  Bennet,  Edward  Brlck- 
elmaier,  James  Brickous  ,  Samuel 
Brooks,  Lyman  Brown,  Matthew  uv- 
ana-h  Charles  Clemens.  Robert  Cow- 
an? Donald  Davidson,  Matthe* -DJJ 
poA  James  Ennis,  James  Field,  Ricbara 
Fleming,  William  Gooshaw  Timothy 
Halpin.  Fred  Harris,  Frank  Hatton, 
John  Hicks,  Christopher  H.ggms. Al- 
bert Lee  Alonzo  Mabie,  Benjamin  Mar- 
&H  bert  Miller,  Fred  Molloy  Sam- 
uel Myers,  George  McKeon  Robert 
Naylor,  Shepfel  Niedelmann,  John  Nu-, 
gent  David  Powers,  Edward  Richards  I 
Eric  Swenson,  Ferd  Thonett,  Waited 
Tuckhorn,  Edward  Tyson,  John  Wals 
and  John  Williams. 


gagement.  He  tried  a  dozen  ways  to 
earn  a  living.  He  was  clear  clown — al- 
most out. 

But  Parkin  was  a  good  fighter  al- 
ways. Inside  of  ten  years  he  has  mas- 
tered the  most  modern  kind  of  engi- 
neering— cement  construction  — some- 
thing which  was  almost,  unheard  of  a-t 


the  time  of  the  explosion.  He  has  be- 
come an  expert,  whose  word  is  stand- 
ard. He  has  climbed  from  a  cement 
tester  to  the  vice  presidency  of  a  large? 
construction  company— purely  by  abil- 
ity,   He  has  made  good. 

The  new  flat  iron  building  at  Eu- 
clid-ave.  and  'Huron-rd.  is  Parkin's 
own  idea.  With  the  exception  of  the 
granite  outside,  'it  is  entirely  of  ce- 
ment. The  owners  of  the  structure  had 
planned  a  sky  scraper  there,  till  tne 
financial  stringency  made  necessary  a 
limiting  of  the  plans  for  the  present. 
But  Parkin's  foundations  will  support 
a  dozen  stories. 

Parkin  worked  out  his  plans  in  his 
head,  making  long  mental  calcula- 
tions, which  other  men  file  and  read 
back  to  him.  Though  he  has  almost 
never  seen  any  concrete  he  knows  the 
material  as  a  mother  her  child.  He 
can  see  the  structure  in  his  mind  and 
plan  its  artistic  adornment. 

"He  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Wil- 
liam H.  Baer  of  Merrill  &  Baer,  agents  | 
for  the  building,  yesterday.   "I  would  ' 
rather  take  this  blind  man's  judgment 
on  cement   than  any     man's     in     the 
;  country." 


•      TJl  n    I  on  dominoes,  and  . 

SfrfilSe  iS  naa  been  constructed 
I  who'     aip'  The  advantage  of  it  | 

•f-   tw   th-  bmd   can   themse.ves  write 
■L+J4  and  carry  on  personal  correspond- 
vfth  their  friends     They  as*  a  per- 
?o£t$  pione  of  metal  resembling  a  cnb- 
1     '      1-.J,  -a      A  is  is  used  instead  of 

schools  took  up  ! 
m  a  reading  Pub.jc  waa  I 
^d  among  the  b'.ind.  The  Government 
iSSS&S Textbooks.  H. 

'ftf  a  dozen  Protestant 
:  bodies  ?S  d  fee  Society  for  Providing 
I  wTnaeicaT  Religious  Literature  for  the 
I  Binf  *  president  is  Bishop  Whisker 
1  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its  management  , 
ot  renns yi i\  y     .  .        E    Newbo  d  of 

are  Bishop  *o«s    All!mrr^-    wiiiiam   B 
T     PierDont   Morgan    &   '  o  .    William    r>. 
Mow  and  of  the  Outlook  and  William  B. 
4or     The  society  is  represented  in  New  . 
SSklJ&SK  Albertpale Gante  wrth 
headquarter*    in    the     American    Tract  I 


I  ^Th^SuSky'&ool  lessons  are  printed 
on the  new  point  system  in  the  form  of  a 
n^riodical  The  o.d  cost  has  been  ?6. 000 
a  year  It  will  not  be  less  under  the  new 
X,   for  it  is  intended  to  increase  the 

I  sfzfoTthe  publication     There  is  need  for 

more  reading  matter  for *^  Nh^M* 

gfous  leaders  are  now  tnmg  to 

;  dsh  suitable  libraries 
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Readings  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  is  the4-frogramme  for 
volunteer  readings  and  music  in  the 
Reading.  Ro«m  .ffor  the  Blind  at  the 
Library 5Q^.>Cbngress-2:30  to  3-30  p.  m.: 
Tueslal  December  ir^A  reading  will  be 
given  by  Mr  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Thursday.  Dumber  17-A  lectui 
Lai  on  "Parsiflr  will  be  given  by  Mi. 
Chester  B.  Clapp.  Saturday,  December 
19_A  programme:  of  reading,  reminiscence 
and  song  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Vlnnie 
Ream  Hoxie. 


'tilt 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1908. 
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I  1  LUl^S  Hl\ttrtl>'rll'X,  DESIGNER 

ofW^ai inox  iutlmxg,  does 

FIGURING  IN  HEAD. 

The  new  flat  iron  building  at  the 
junction  of  Euclid-ave.  and  Huron-id., 
one  of  the  most  artistic  buildings  in 
the  city  and  one  which  is  different  in 
some  respects  from  any  other  in  the 
country,  real  estate  men  say,  is  a 
monument  to  the  ability  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  blind  man— its  builder. 

Charles  H.  Parkin,  vice  president  of 
the  Carey  Construction  Co.,  never  saw 
any  of  the  blue  prints  he  designed. 
Other  men  had  to  read  the  estimates 
he  worked  out.  The  plan  of  concrete 
construction,  re-enforced  with  steel 
and  faced  with  white  granite,  some- 
thing never  before  attempted,  he  has 
seen  only  in  .the  vivid  pictures  of  his 
brain.  He  has  been  blind  ten  years. 

The  premature  blast  of  a  dynamite 
charge  in  an  Idaho  mine  did  more 
than  stop  the  carer  of  a  promising 
young  mining  engineer.  It  left  Charles 
H.  Parkin  wrecked  physically  and  fin- 
ancially and  cost  him  I  he  girl  he  was 
to  many. 

From  the  big,  resolute,  «quare-jawed 
young  man  who  went  west  to  reap 
the  reward  of  years  of  study,  Parkin 
returned  an  invalid.  His  money  all 
went  iii  surgeon's  fees.  He  refused  to 
accept  blindness  until  he  had  made 
M  tempt  to  save  his 
sight.  Winn  the  end  came.  Parkin 
went  Lo  the  girl  he  had  planned  to 
marry  and   released  her  from   the  en 


CHEAPER  BOOKS  FOR  BUND 

NEW    PLANT    PERMITS     PRINT- 
ING    ON    BOTH    SIDES. 


First  Trial  to  Be  Made  on  the  Sunday 
School  Lessons  and  Religious  Beading 
Sent  Out  by  a  New  York  Society— The 
Point   System  Is   Still   the  One  Used. 

The  Sunday  school  lessons  printed  for 
the  blind  covering  the  first  quarter  of 
the  new  year  1909  go  to  press  thi3  month 
with  a  new  process.  The  invention  is  a 
New  York  one. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  utilize  both  sides  of  the  paper 
in  embossing  tactile  prints,  so  that  texts 
for   the   blind,    always    expensive,    have 
been   greater   because   only  one  side  of 
the  high  priced  paper  could  be  used.   The 
improvement    has    been    made    by    two 
prominent  educators  of  the  blind,  Will-  , 
iam  B.  Wait,    principal  emeritus  of  the! 
New    York   Institute  for  the  Blind,   and  j 
B.    B.    Huntoon,    superintendent   of    the , 
American  Printing  House  for   the  Blind,  j 
Louisville. 

They  have  worked  out  the  two  side  j 
printing,  known  as  the  interlined  point 
It  may  be  described  briefly  as  embossing 
on  one  side  of  a  page  between  the  lines  , 
'  of  embossed  work  on  the  other.  Books 
foi  the  bind  are  printed,  as  everybody 
knows,  in  a  raised  or  embossed  letter. 
The  ear.ieat  books  were  called  the  Bos- 
ton line.  The  books  possible  to  be  made 
I    Vere  large  and  clumsy  as  well  as 

i  expensive 

Mr     W;iii    devised    the    common   point, 

Vow  has  come  the  double  point, 

I  or  point  on  botl      i         of  the  paper,  and 

!  counted  that   the  reduction  in  cost 

I  wi  l  be  fully  M>  t  pern   ps  as  much 

,  izing  i  he  importance  of  the 

work   'he  (e  removed  pos- , 

ting  free  mail  I 
importation    to    all     reading    matter 


New  York,  Dec.  15.— The  Sunday 
school  lessons  printed  f°r  the  blind 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  new. 
year  1909  go  to  press  this  month  with 
a  new  process.    The  invention  is  a  Newt 

Y'ork  one.  . 

Up  to  the  present  time  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  untillze  both  sides  of 
the  paper  tin  embossing  tactile  prints", 
i  so  that  texts  for  the  blind,  always  ex- 
;  pensive,  have  been  greater  because 
only  one  side  of  the  high  priced  paper 
could  be  used.  The  improvement  has 
been  made  by  two  prominent  educators 
of  the  blind,  William  B.  Wait,  principal 
emeritus  of  the  New  York  Institute  fop 
the  Blind,  and  B.  B.  Huntoon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,-  Louisville. 


I  "work  of  the  blind  on  sale. 

Chance    to    Give    Chrlitmii*    Cheer    In 
Two  Direction*  l»y  One  Pnrchase. 

To  give  a  reel  Christmas  to  the  aged.  in- 
firm, cripp'od.  aod   olind   of  the   city   alins- 
,  houses,  a    sale   of  some   of  their  handiwork 
j  is    being    held    to-day    in   Room   "01    of    the 
Uniteci    Charities    building,    No.    106    East 
Twenty-second   Street. 

Many  of  the  things  are  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents,  such  things  as  raffia 
baskets,  carved  woodwork,  bookmarks,  rugs, 
shawls,  and  beadwork.  The  sale  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  city  visiting 
committee    of   the   State    Charities    Aid   ky 
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CHEAPER  HOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Sunday  school  lessons  printed  for  the 
blind  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  new 
ir  10O0  so  to  press  this  month  with  a 
(  new  process.  This  Invention  is  a  New  York 
one.  Tip  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
I  been  r.ossible  to  utilize  both  sides  of  the 
paper  in  embossing  tactile  prints,  so  that 
texts  for  the  blind,  always  expensive,  have 
been  greater  because  only  one  side  of  the 
high-priced  paper  could  be  used.  The  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  two  promi- 
nent educators  of  the  blind,  William  B. 
Wait,  principal  emeritus  or  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville. 

They  have  worked  out  the  two-side  print- 
ing, known  as  the  interlined  point.  It  may 
be  described  briefly  as  embossing  on  one 
side  of  a  page  between  the  lines  of  em- 
bossed work  on  the  other.  Books  for  the 
blind  are  printed,  as  everybody  knows,  in 
a  raised  or  embossed  letter.  The  earliest 
books  were  called  the  Boston  line.  The 
books  possible  to  be  made  by  it  were  large 
and  clumsy  as  well  as  expensive. 

Mr.  Wait  devised  the  common  point  sys- 
tem. Now  has  come  the  double  point,  or 
point  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  and  It  is 
counted  that  the  reduction  in  cost  will  be 
fully  forty  percent,  perhaps  as  much  as  half. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  the  work,  the 
Government  has  removed  postal  require- 
ments by  permitting  free  mail  transporta- 
tion to  all  reading  matter  loaned  to  blind 
people. 

The  point  system  for  the  blind  is  based  in 
effect  on  the  six  spots  on  dominoes,  and  out 
of  these  spots  has  been  constructed  a  whole 
alphabet.  The  advantage  of  it  Is  that  the 
blind  can  themselves  write  letters  and  car- 
ry on  personal  correspondence  with  their 
friends.  They  uss  a  perforated  piece  of 
metal  resembling  a  cribbage  board.  A  sty- 
lus is  used  instead  of  pegs.  As  soon  as 
public  schools  took  up  this  point  system  a 
reading  public  was  created  among  the  blind. 
The  Government  provided  textbooks,  but 
there  was  no  religious  literature. 

So  leaders  of  half  a  dozen  Protestant 
bodies  formed  the  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind.  Its  president  is  Bishop  Whitaker  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Its  management  are 
Bishop  Foss,  Arthur  E.  Newbold  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  &  Co.,  William  B.  Howland 
of  the  Outlook  and  William  B.  Wait.  The 
society  is  represented  in  New  York  by  Rev. 
Albert  Dale  Gantz,  with  headquarters  in 
the  American  Tract  Society  Building. 

The  Sunday  school  lessons  are  printed  on 
the  new  point  system  in  the  form  of  a  peri- 
odical. The  old  cost  has  been  $6000  a  year. 
It  will  not  be  less  under  the  new  system, 
for  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
publication.  There  is  need  for  more  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind,  and  religious  lead- 
ers are  now  trying  to  establish  suitable  li- 
braries.    [New  iork  Sun. 

nd.*  tjtar 
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The  testator  was  the  widow  of  James 
W.  Brown,  formerly  city  engineer. 
Thomas  Tl.  Spann  is  named  as  the  e 
utor  of  the  \slll  and  he  is  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  i 
by  shooting  the  old  family  horse.  The 
animal  referred  to  in  the  will,  however, 
has  died  sln;^e  the  instrument  was  drawn 
and  Mr.  Spann  will  be  relieved  Of  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  given  a  life  Interest 
in  the  estate  of  her  husband  at  the  tiine 
of  his  death.  This  estate  was  vain- 
$60,000  and  the  will  of  the  husband  pro- 
vided that  at  the  death  of  his  wife  the 
estate  should  revert   to   bis  heirs. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
CHURCHES  TO  GET  ESTATE 


EAWA 


APPEAL  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 


,- 


Will   of    Mrs.    Aanes/C.    Brown    Makes    Be- 
quests to^Rescue   Mission   and 
^^.      \*frl(a    Men's    Home. 

AdfOTWng  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 
Brown,  who  died  in  this  city  last  Fri- 
day, several  Indianapolis  institutions  and 
mission  boards  will  get  most  of  her  es- 
tate. These  Include  the  Rescue  Mission 
and  Home,  to  which  the  sum  of  $500  Is 
bequeathed;  the  Indiana  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Men,  $500,  and  Hrr  Mnriiilnn 
EpiacsagaLfijyiiWBtfc^o  wnlcn  is  given   $800. 

Personal  properry.  Including  household 
articles  and  Jewelry,  is  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  nieces  and  other  relatives,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  personal  effects  will 
be  converted  into  money  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  general  boards  of  missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist : 
Churches. 


IndjMtrial    Homef  on    Gates    Avenue 
Needs  Help  for  Work. 

Th#  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
512  Gates  avenue,  of  which  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Fleming  of  570  Jefferson  avenue  is  treas- 
urer, has  sent  out  a  circular  request  for 
contributions  to  keep  up  its  work,  which 
consists  of  offering  a  home  and  wage 
labor  to  the  blind,  making  them  self- 
supporting  and  consequently  happy.  In 
the  making  of  brooms  and  the  caning  of 
chairs,  occupations  are  found  in  which  the 
blind  can  do  good  work.  The  appeal  Is 
as  follows: 

"At  this  time  of  the  year  we  make 
our  annual  Christmas  appeal,  which  is 
especially  urgent  this  year,  as  we  have 
an  increase  of  inmates  at  the  home. 
Financial  conditions  being  such  that  for- 
mer pa,trons  have  been  compelled  to  cur- 
tail their  usual  subscriptions,  leaving 
our  treasury  in  a  somewhat  depleted 
condition,  we  would  ask  your  kind  con- 
sideration for  those  of  our  fellow-men 
who  are  helpless  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  become  blind  since  coming  to 
mature  years. 

"At  this  happy  time,  help  a  little,  will 
you  not? 

"BOARD   OF   MANAGERS."^ 
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Mrs.  Anna  C.  Le>>  (  | 
The  sudden  death  in  Boston  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Collier  Lee  came  as  a  shock  to 
her  many  friends  here  in  this  city  where 
she  had  lived  so  many  years.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Captain  Daniel 
W.  Lee  of  Company  H,  Twenty-ninth 
U.   V.  M.,    and    formerly     resided     on 


Bellingham  street.  A  woman  of 
rare  jjifts  she  spent  her  Jife  in  ser- 
vice for  others.  She  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
a  member  of  prominent  committees  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Boston.  Of  late  years 
she  did  much  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
adult  blind,  reading  to  them,  and  she 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  direct  the 
use  of  the  fund  for  tiie  blind  which  had 
been  lying  idle  in  the  State  treasury 
for  many  years.  She  helped  forward 
many  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions.  She  was  interested  in 
woman  suffrage  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  Lucy  Stone  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe  to  this  city. 

She  was  a  woman  of  fine  intellectual 
power,  always  a  student,  the  languages 
appealing  to  her,  and  she  wrote  several 
fine  poems,  some  of  which  have  been 
published    in    Boston   papers.       Music 

meant  much  to  her  and  she  never  gave 
up  her  piano  practice.  For  many  years 
a  class  met  every  week  at  her  house  to 
study  the  Swedenborgian  ideas;  she 
founded  the  Dante  Club  which  has 
flourished  many  years.  Her  life  had 
an  uplifting  effect  on  all  who  knew  her. 

She  leaves  one  daughter,  Laura,  and 
two  sons  Mr.  Charles  C.  Lee  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Everett  Lee. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Mon- 
day, Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  pastor  of  the  church 
officiating.  The  white  casket  and  dra- 
peries with  the  delicate  color  of  the 
flowers  made-one  feel  as  if  (as  Mrs.  Lee 
had  said  of  others)  "she  had  entered 
into  freedom  and  liberty." 
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FINDS  NEW  WAY 
TO  AID  THE  BLIND 



Ciyij    Rub    Plan-   to    Have   Bti 
eau  <>\    information   for  the 
Sightless. 

HELP     TO     SELL     \\-AR 


Purpose  is  to   .Make-  Life's   Road 
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names  or  tlie  sku.er!  lUg  em- 
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life.     The  -  in  investigating 

matter    found    ilia!     everything     is 
l)f iii-j   done 

■ial    lines.       For    many    years 
Pennsj  h  iii)i;i     Instil 
!»"triieHnm.^kl.-^jje    Hliiiil.    which    iv 
located   in  <  )veTbio3K  has  iiad  au  aver 
age  attendance  or  200  pupils. 
I'eiiis;-   thoroughly    equipped   aloug   sp 
fie    lanes     according    to    their      talents. 
Since    3U00    there    have   been    5-4    pupils 
graduated       and   85   per  cenl.   of    Hi 

■■11  in  i  heir  chosen  voi  al 
These  occupation*   include   those  ol    oi 
ganists  and  music  teachers  (all  '.!'  whom 
are  trained  and  approved  by  Dr.  David 
D.     Wood,     tutoring,     massage,     pis 
tuning,    carpel    weaving,    bioom-mal 
and    chair-caning.       A     business    course 
lately  been  added    rvhich  will  great- 
ly help  the  students  in  meeting  the  com- 
petition  of   those  normally   equipped   in 
the   business    world. 

A  casual  visit  to  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  at  Thirty-ninth 
street  and  Powelton  avenue,  arouses 
a  variety  of  emotions  jn  i.  tie  interested 
beholder.  Sometimes  during  the  work- 
ing hours  one  is  surprised  to  hear  the 
Sound  of  a  pipe  organ  accompanying  a 
soprano  soloist.  whose  well-rounded 
notes  acquaint  the  visitor  with  the  fact 
that  this  perfection  of  sound  has  onto 
been  reached  through  years  of  hard, 
work  and  good  training.  On  euteriuj; 
lhe  work  room,  where  the  orgs-" 
situated.  II  oer  inmates,  with  "        !s 

that  are  He.  1  lie.  continue  their  a  fc 
of  whatevei  haracter  i1  is  while  i 
listen  to  (he  silver-voiced  songstress. 
It  is  to  prevent  the  '"hiding  or  such 
lights  under  a  bushel"  that  the  Civic 
Club  is  working  for  its  Information 
Bureau. 

SHV     O.N      1  fT  I .     SENATORSHIP. 

During  the  past  week  a  diversity  of 
■  •pinions  have  been  expressed  in  the 
various  women's  clubs  of  the  city  con- 
cerning lhe  letter  received  lasr  week 
from  a  committee  of  men  asking  the 
inrluence  of  club  women  in  the  endeavor 
to  have  John  O.  Sheatz,  State  Treasur- 
er, chosen  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed  Boies    Penrose. 

In  most  cases  a  club  will  take  no  ac- 
tion as  a  body  in  lhe  matter,  though 
the  suggestion  has  given  rise  to  many 
sarcastic;  flings  from  some  of  the  wom- 
an suffragists. 

"What  do  yon  wish,  gentlemen;  our 
votes?'"  was  the  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
Foster  Avery,  of  the  Philadelphia  Coutt- 
iy  Woman  Suffrage  League.  Two  or 
three  organizations,  however,  have 
openly  declared  for  Sheatz  as  a  m 
who  stands  for  purer  politics  in  the 
State. 

The  Woman's  .Sanitary  League,  of 
Which  .Miss  Mary  Broomall  is  presi- 
dent, was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a 
stand,  and  it  was  followed  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  ;il  the  regular  meeting 
lie  Philadelphia  Legislative  and  Po- 
litical Study  League  to  support  this 
candidate  in  every  possible  way.  Among 
the  members  of  this  association  are 
Miss  Miriam  Fisher,  Mis.  Blla  W.  At- 
od,  .Mrs.  Kleauora  < '.  Worth,  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  W.  McBride,  Mrs.  Harriet  X. 
Pancoast.  Mrs.  Olive  Pond- Ames.  Mrs. 
M.  Glenn  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Kilgore. 

The  suffragists  are  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive  campaign,    and   at    a    meeting   last 
week  oi  one  of   their  international  com- 
mittees one   "proud"   fact  indicative  of 
victory    wan    waved    in    the    lace   of   the 
opposition,    and    ibdi    "as      thai      Mrs. 
Humph ty     Ward,    the   I'higlish    novelist, 
.,  i<  a  rabid  opposer  of  the  suffrage 
Question,    has    :i    sister    living    in    New 
ho   has  openly  declared    tor    suf- 
frage   and    is    Inking    her    place    on    the 
lire   plat  oi  in.      "Tliis-  fact."  declare 
(In    ml  ows  that  we  are  car- 

rying   the    light    right     inside,    the    lines 
oi'   the   enem  imp." 

An  iin  •  i  ■  i  nllection  of  posters  on 

the  "question"  as  sen   through    French 
English  <  '.•■••  is  in  lhe  possession  of 
thi    suffragists  of  ihis  city.     These 
broad    view    ol 
.jeer,  for   they    cover  both   the   "Tor" 
■  i    '"agninsi"        iffrage      public.       \.u 
American    anisi    Im  i    to 

1Hld  her  ...  itribiition.  and  it  "ill  shortly 
idlled   to  this  unii|iie  collection. 
Hie   l'i. 
Snl'li  will    be    held    oil        I 

iiiiiir,    •!•'  no. M  \    '.).    at    the    I'olycliuh 
pita).      I  h      and 

\  .  il.i,     \\  ednesday 

.1     lhe    I'  ' 
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Park    Association,    was   mucn   enjoyed. 

The  speaker  for  Lhis  week  has  not   i 

announced,   but  something    of    gwl 
iiublic  interest  is  sure  to  be-in  store   as 
bV  Current  Events  Committee  oi    this 
club  is  a  very  wide-awake  one. 

Why    of    the    Clubs    arc    indulging   in 
little   social    affairs   during    the   holiday; 
season,  other  iidivii.es  being  temporal 

ilv  suspended.  .  ,i,u  i 

Informal     teas     were     given       at      the  ] 
Ctishinan    the   Xew  ('enrnry.  .he   Philo 
musian  and 

week. 
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HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND,  CLIFTONYILLE. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   BELFAST    NEWS-LETTER. 

Sia-We  expected  to  have  turned  our  thoughts 
towards    the    coming  Chnstmas  this  week      but 
death   entered  our   home    and  took  two  of    our 
family.     It  has  been   a  trying  week   for  us  all 
and  I  feel  I  must  now  exert  myself  on  behalf  ot 
the  living  blind  in  a  way  I  have  never  done  be- 
fore       Therefore,   I    ask    for  the  practical  sym- 
nathv  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  our  large  iamilv. 
not  only   in  the  Homes  in  Cliftonwlle,    but  the 
500  in  their  own  homes  scattered  over  the  city, 
fknow  some  will  help  to  make  their  Christmas 
better  than  ever  before.     Either  money  or  goods 
will  be  thankfully  received  by— lours, 

18th  December.  .     Caroline   Pim. 


Miss  L.  Adele  Neuhut,  blin 
musician  and  philanthrorflsTaied  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Moritz  H.  Neuhut,  formerly  a  rabbi, 
t?nd  was  widely  known  not  only  for 
her  extraordinary  accomplishments, 
but  for  the  great  aid  she  rendered 
those  similarly  afflicted.  She  was  the 
founder  of  the  library  for  the  blind  in 
Newark  and  had  worked  incessantly 
to  have  homes  for  the  blind  estab- 
lished under  state  control.  She  was 
SI  years  old. 
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BLIND  MAN'S  BRAVE 

FIGHT   FOR  A  UVING 


THE     NEWS-STAND     ON     MARKET 

SQUARE. 

TAKING  pennies  from  a  blind  man, 
an  expression  of  the  street,  has 
been  used  to  designate  easily  ac- 
complished tasks  to  such  an  extent  upon 
the  curbstone  that  it  has  long  since 
fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.  The 
phrase  is  so  old  that  it  has  a  musty 
odor  and  is  no  longer  popular,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  exquisitely  pat  to 
some  occasions. 

Offhand,  one  would  be  inclined  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
easier  or  more  despicable  than  to  abstract 
the  copper  coins  from  the  hat  or  box  of 
the  sightless  mendicant,  but,  according 
to  the  experiences  of  Joseph  K.  Hall,  the 
blind  newsboy  on  Market  square,  there 
are  a  number  of  mean-spirited  men  in 
Providence,  who,  with  the  aid  of  counter- 
feit coins,  have  been  separating  him  from 
the    hard-earned   profit   of  honest   toll. 

Every   right-thinking  man   has  his  own 
opinion    of    a    human    being    who    stoops 
to  acts  of  this  nature.      If  the  guilty  ones 
wish   to  set  an   official   opinion,   the  opin- 
ion of  His  Honor  Mayor  McCarthy,   they 
have    only    to    go    to    the    nearest    tele-  I 
phone,    call   up    the    City    Hall,    and    they  j 
will    be    cheerfully    told    that    it    is    the , 
opinion   of  the  Honorable  P.  J.   that  they 
are    too    mean    to    go    to    Hades. 

Guarding  against  worthless  coins  is  but 
one     of    the     troubles     which     the     young 
man    encounters    during    the    course    of    a  j 
week.       Frequently   persons    will    step   up  ! 
to   the  newsstand,    drop  a   penny  into  the  | 
young  man's  hand,  saying  that  it  is  for  a 
penny   paper,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
a    t  wo-eent    paper    from   the   rack. 

Others  have  Induced  the  young  man  to 
trust  them  for  their  papers,  allowed  the 
bill  to  run  until  he  has  been  forced  to 
ask  for  a  settlement,  and  then  have  gone 
elsewhere.  One  sharper  agreed  to  sup- 
ply htm  with  a  showcase,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  received  a  deposit  of  $1,  and 
since  that  time  neither  the  showcase  nor 
the  man  lias  put  in  an  appearance. 

Mr.  Hall  Is  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  support  himself  from  the  profits  of 
his  little  business.  He  was  born  in  New- 
port, '4  years  ago,  and  came  to  this 
city  when  2  years  of  age.      He  attended 


J.    E.    HALL. 


tne  Cleary  grammar  school,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Commercial  School  and  was  a 
student  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

His  ambition  was  to  enter  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  he  was  making  preparations 
to  become  a  student  at  that  institution 
when  he  was  Injured  by  a  baseball  five 
years  ago.  During  a  school  game  a 
batted  ball  struck  him  on  the  bridge  of 
the    nose,     shattering    the    bone. 

Shortly     afterward     the     sight     of     the 

right  eye  became  affected  and  at  times 
became  so  bad  that  he  was  unable  to 
see.  A  year  or  two  after  the  right  eye 
began  to  give  him  trouble  he  began  to 
lose  the  sight  of  the  other,  and  about 
two  years  ago  he  became  totally  blind. 
Experts  in  this  city  were  consulted, 
who  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  sight 
had  been  totally  destroyed,  but  the  young 
man  did  not  give  up  hope  until  a  year 
or  so  ago,  when  he  went  to  New  Ywrtt 
to  consult  a  famous  eye  doctor,  and  was 
told  that  the  optic  nerve  had  been  frac- 
tured by  the  blow  of  the  ball  and  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  use  his  eyes. 
After  returning  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Hall  made  an  effort  to  enter  a  school  for 
the  blind,  but  was  denied  admission  on 
I  account  of  his  age,  and  he  then  Idoked 
about  to  find  employment  to  enable  him 
to  support  himself. 

With  his  limited  funds  he  purchased  a 
small  newsstand  which  tie  located  on  Ex- 
change place,  where  for  the  past  nine 
months  he  has  sold  daily  paper,  and 
magazines.  Several  business  men  became 
interested  In  the  young  man.  who  has  a 
sunny  disposition  in  spite  of  his  afflic- 
tion, and  when  he  explained  to  them  that 
the  location  on  Exchange  place  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  one  In  the  cold 
weather,  they  used  their  influence  to  pro- 
cure permission  for  him  to  establish  a 
stand  on  the  Great  bridge  at  Market 
square. 


With  the  money  which  he  had  saved 
from  the  profits  of  his  little  business  on 
Exchange  place  Mr.  Hall  was  able  to 
buy  an  inclosed  wagon  which  he  has  had 
remodelled  with  a  canvas  awning,  built 
upon  one  side,  where  his  customers  are 
enabled  to  step  in  out  of  the  storm  and 
wind,  and  he  is  now  carrying  a  large  line 
of    papers    and    magazines. 

His  wagon  is  really  a  small  store  on 
wheels.  Each  morning  at  6:30  o'clock 
the  perambulating  newsstand  Is  brought 
from  the  stable  to  Market  square,  and 
the  young  proprietor  remains  on  duty 
until    after   the    stores   are   closed   in   tne 

evening.  .  _„„_<» 

According  to  his  friends,  he  is  a  young 
man  of  exemplary  habits,  and  has  never 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
alcoholic  liquora,  and  they  take  pride  in 
calling  attention  to  the  thrifty  manner  in 
which  he  has  saved  the  profits  of  his 
little  business.  He  has  his  own  opinion 
of    those     who     have    cheated    him,    but 

1  would  much  rather  discuss  the  bright 
!  side  of  life,  tell  the  inquisitive  ones  about 
what  his  friends  have  done  for  him  and 
when  pressed  for  information  concerning 
the  recreants  who  have  given  him  bad 
money,  he  crowds  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing into  the  question,  "What  do  you  think 
of  a  man  that  gives  a  blind  man  phoney 
coin?" 
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BLIND  PROFESSOR  EXCELS 
«A*rlN  STATE  EXAMINATIONS 


Franklyn  C.  Gardner's  Many 
Friends  Remember  Him. 


"Yes,  (his  holiday  season  is  a  crown 
for    a    pleasant    year    for    roe,"      said 
Franklyn  C.  Gardner,  Enterprise  news- 
man known  as  the  "Blind  Man  on  the 
Corner,"    in    reply   to    a   query.   "This 
month  completes  four  and  a  half  years 
that  I  have  sold  the   Enterprise  here 
without  ever  missing  a  day,  and  this 
has  been  a  cheery  year  for  me.  Bus- 
iness has  been  unusually  good,  and  the 
people   who  pass   me   daily  seem  like 
old  friends,  even  if  I  never  see  their 
faces.    Their    voices    and    their    steps 
become    familiar.    Everyone    is    most 
kind  and  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  my  patrons  for  their  words  of 
cheer  and  their  help  along  other  lines. 
"Christmas     gifts     have     been     be- 
stowed upon  me  by  many  kind  friends, 
many    of    whom    decline      the      usual 
change,   and  the  kindly  greetings   for 
the   holiday   season    and    good   wishes 
for   the  coming  year  have  brightened 
many   an  hour  for  me.   I  hope   to   be 
able  to  repay  my  friends  in  a  measure 
by  faithful  service,  and  a  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  all  their  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy. 

"It  has  brightened  the  year  much 
or  me  not  to  be  affiicted  with  serious 
illness  in  my  family.  This  affliction 
and  death  are  two  things  which 
darken  almost  any  life.  Other  mat- 
ters are  but  minor  affairs  as  the 
days  go  by.     Thank  all  my  customers 


Tn  competition  with  sixty-five  candi- 
dates for  licenses  to  practice  medicine, 

ft2°?g*  whom  were  "laical  students 
resh  from  college  and  doctors  of  es- 
tablished reputations,  Dr.  R  \y  Bowl- 
ing, professor  of  anatomy  in  the  I.os 
Angeles  College  of  Osteopathy,  has 
Just  carried  off  the  highest  honors 
notwithstanding  he  was  handicapped 
by  havirfg  been  totally  blind  for 
fifteen  years. 

His  general  average  of  .89.5  was  the 
highest  marking  attained  among  those 
who  took  the  examination  before  th^ 
state  board  of  medical  examiners  It 
was  so  difficult  that,  although  all  the 
candidates  had  been  studying  strenu- 
ously for  many  weeks,  only  thirty-four 
ot  the  sixty-five  passed.  Those  who 
were  successful  will  be  given  authority 
to  practice  medicine  in   the  state. 

Although  he  now  has  that  right,  Dr 
Bowling  probably  will  not  exercise  it 
to  any  great  extent,  since  his  duties 
in  connection  with  the  filling  of  th» 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  college  occu- 
pies a  great  deal  of  his  time 
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for  me  and  in  my  behalf  wish  them  a 
very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
,NeThIear  aDd  wish  fhpm  ""IuXIL- 
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Two  Little  Blind  Girls  Make  Good; 

Saint's  Acquaintance. 

A^street   muic   \<'?IS "flaacted  on  Main 

streat^JVesjprday      afternoon      which 

dim#fe<Kthe/<  yes    of    a    score    or   more 

v\  ho    saw    it.      Two    little 

girls     oi     intei        in  arnnce    and 

I   about   7  in  ars  had  stopped 

in   front    of  a  jolly,   big   Santa  Claus  of 

me.     They  were  aocompan- 

0gti    1,      a      /oman   who   appeared    to   be 

their    mother    and    stood    by    as    th«y 

stroked  San  md  whiskers  and 

put  th'  ir  arms   around  his  neck  as  he 

iped  down  to  talk  to  them.    In  leav- 

jmi  inger  girl  said  very  politely: 

"iVbop  'ain>   yir-"     Both 

girlsN*i£rie^  blind. 


ThunWlAou  p<t:t_  ;.;,  -:?:-. 


In  the  same  class  of  remarkable  blind 
women  as  Laura  Brtdgman  and  Helen 
Keller  was  Miss  L.  Adele  Neuhut,  poet, 

musician  and  philanthropist,  who  has 
just  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Although 
only  31,  Miss  Neuhut  was  known  far 
and  wide  not  only  for  her  extraordin- 
ary accomplishments!  but  for  the  great 
aid  she  rendered  those  similarly 
dieted.  She  was  the  founder  of  tho 
library  for  the  blind  in  Newark  and 
throughout  her  brief  career  had  work- 
ed incessantly  to  have  homes  for  the 
blind  established  under  state  control. 
Miss  Neuhut  was  the  daughter  of 
Moritz  H.  Neuhut,  formerly  a  rabbi. 
She  was  born  blind,  but  in  early  child- 
hood she  was  sent  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  New  York.  There  she  made 
sueh  progress  that  she  was  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  in  198.  From 
there  sha  went  to  the  University  of 
Albany  and  was  graduated  from  there 
with  equal  prestige.  Almost  at  once 
she  began  her  work  in  aid  of  the  blind. 
She  composed  many  pieces  of  mush, 
with  the  accompanying  verses,  which 
were  sold  to  prominent  publishing 
houses,  the  money  in  each  case  being 
devoted  to  the.  care  of  blind  children. 
It  was  six  years  ago  that  she  began 
the  project  of  a  library  for  the  blind, 
and    after    many    discouragements    she 

UC  •     'd.      Four    years   ago   Miss   Neu- 
hut   became    totally   deaf,    but    she   con- 
tinued    her     work,     despite     this     added 
calamity     and     numbered     among     her 
friends     some     of     the     most     influential 
of  New  Jersey,  among  them  Gov- 
Ko/i.       She     was     stricken     with 
!     live    Months    ago. 


**>HC;r.  . 
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Sherman  Mills  Woman  Recipient  of 
letter  and  Photo  From  Roose- 
velt for  Recent  Present. 

Sherman  Mills,  Dec.  29. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Caldwell  is  the  proud 
recipient  of  a  personal  letter  and  photo- 
graph from  Pres-.  Roosevelt  which  came 
to  her  in  tne  following  manner.  Some 
time  ago  the  President  wrote  to  his 
friend,  T\  jlham  Sewall  of  Island  Falls 
asking  him  to  find  some  good  Aroostook 
housewife   to   knit  him   several   pairs   0f 

fcCSn  CiAh°*S  J,n<1  Ml'-  Se™n  engaged 
-Mrs  Caldwell  for  the  task,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  those  ordered,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Sophie  Townsend  a 
blind,  girl,  knit  and  sent  an  extra  fine 
pair  as  a  present,  and  in  due  time  Mrs 
L  a  Id  we  11  received  this  letter,  with  photo 
enclosed,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  hose  and,  expressing  thanks  for  the 
.present. 


BOSTON   MS 
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"laii  blind  Musician 
^     as  "Second  Beethoven" 


Walter  Proctor,  the  blind  pianist,  who  is  named  the  "second  Beethoven." 


"The  second  Beethoven"  Is  the  name 
by  which  Walter.  Proctor,  the  blind 
musician  of  Everett,  is  known  to  his 
friends.  His  playing  and  original  com- 
positions have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  he  is  shortly  to  publish 
some  of  his   works. 

Walter,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by 
all  who  know  hlrn,  is  always  apparent- 
ly happy,  and  at  every  social  gathering 
he  is  the   life  of  the  party. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  beau- 
tiful music  to  the  world,"  he  says,  "but 
I  am  happier  to  give  to  the  world  the 
creed  of  sunshine,  which  is  simply  to 
*TTr"htnratf  iftfi'tL.it"         a^  *n  one's  power 


to  make  others  happy.  I  am  blind,  but 
I  never  allow  myself  to  think  of  that. 
I  have  many  things  to  think  of  which 
are  a  blessing  to  me.  Time  spent  in  re- 
gretting or  complaining  is  time  lost. 
To  dwell  on  one's  blessings  is  the  way 
to  make  sunshine. 

"Another  article  in  the  sunshine  creed 
is  to  make  others  happy.  Everyone  has 
enough  sadness  in  the  world  without 
dwelling  on  it.  Give  pleasure  to  all  you 
meet.  Let  your  hand  clasp  carry  the 
warmth  of  the  sunbeam  and  don't  be 
afraid  to  smile,  for  a  smile  is  a  sun- 
shine gleam.  I  find  life  very  delightful, 
for  it  is  happiness  for  me  to  make 
others  happy." 
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OUR    SIGHTLESS    NEIGHBORS 


W 


"i 


By   W.    I.    Scandlin 


THERE  is  splendid  vitality  and  promise  in  the 
wave  of  popular  interest,  everywhere  extend- 
ing, to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  thotisands 
of  unfortunates  deprived  of  that  most  precious  sense, 
the  sense  of  sight. 

One  in  every  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred 
of  our  entire  population  is  thus  handicapped,  and 
these  figures  become  perhaps  more  significant  when 
it  is  realized  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone 
there  are  5,486  blind  people;  in  Pennsylvania,  4,441 ; 
Illinois,  3,767;  Indiana,  2,987;  Kentucky,  2,780; 
Tennessee,  2,400;  Massachusetts,  2,217;  and  so  on 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  various  States. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  anyone  not  thus  afflicted  to 
form  the  slightest  conception  of  the  appalling  horror 
of  blindness,  particularly  when,  in  middle  age,  it 
strikes  down  one  who  has  learned  to  depend  upon 
his  sight  for  every  act  in  life.  To  this  class — the 
adult  blind — it  is  that  the  attention  of  a  sympa- 
thetic public  is  now  being  specially  directed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  their  lot  is  far  more 
pitiful  and  hopeless  than  that  of  those  born  blind 
or  deprived  of  sight  at  an  early  age.  It  is  true  they 
have  the  visual  memory  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
life  about  them ;  but  in  the  practical  work  of  learn- 
ing to  live  in  darkness  this  very  memory  intensifies 
the  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  They  have  passed 
the  age  when  the  mind  is  readily  receptive  of  new 
impressions;  when  the  touch  is  quickly  responsive 
to  new  sensations;  when  their  whole  futures  may 
readily  be  molded  at  will;  and,  with  senses  dulled 
by  age,  mental  faculties  strained  to  breaking  point, 
they  must  begin  all  over  again. 

Not  so  with  those  deprived  of  sight  in  early  life: 
they  learn  more  easily;  have  not  to  bear  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  loss;  and  have  for  more  than  a 
century  received  special  care  and  assistance  from 
their  sighted  fellows. 

Schools  and  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
have  long  been  ministering  to  the  needs  of  blind 
children  and  youths, — furnishing  education  in  the 
ordinary  school  branches,  in  music  and  other  special 
lines  suggested  by  the  natural  ability  and  trend  of 
students,  and  also  training  in  many  lines  of  manual 
work, — with  the  result  that  to-day,  more  than  ever 
before,  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  started 
in  life  with  an  equipment  enabling  them  to  become 
at  least  partially  self  supporting.  But  even  in  cases 
where,  after  leaving  school,  the  student  loses  heart 
and  gives  up  trying  to  earn  his  living  or  a  portion  of 
it,  he  still  has,  in  his  ability  to  read  and  write  by 
touch,  a  source  of  mental  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment  invaluable  to  himself   and  those  about  hiftK 

Until  very  recently,  instruction  in  these  admirable 
institutions  was  confined  to  the  development  only 
of  mind  and  hands;  but  it  has  gradually  been  rec- 
ognized that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  blind  children  must  grow  up,  they,  far  more 
than  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters,  require 
thorough  physical  training.  Their  inability  to  move 
about  vigorously,  to  take  part  in  outdoor  sports,  to 
imitate  the  activities  of  their  comrades,  or  to  do 
any  one  of  the  thousand  things  that  help  to  make 
and  keep  the  normal  child  healthy,  tend  to  dwarf 
and  weaken  their  bodies  and  impair  their  intellects. 

As   a   consequence    every   progressive   institution 
for  the  blind  is  to-day  insisting  on  a  thorough  and 
careful  course  of  physical  training,  with  plenty  of 
outdoor  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine.    The  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool,  running  track,  and  athletic 
field  offer  opportunities  for  this  bodily  development. 
Rivalry  in  individual   and  team  work,  incentive  to 
excel,   and  the   same    ambition  that  stimulates  the 
normal  child  are  doing  much  to  broaden  and  develop 
these   unsighted   pupils.      Boys   and  girls   are  alike 
included  in  this  feature   of  progressive  institutional 
work,  and  its  beneficial    effects   are  noticeable  to  a 
marked  degree.    Not  alone  in  the  health  and  mental 
quickness  of  the    pupil,  but  more   than  all  in  the 
increase  of  self   reliance  in  those  coming  under  its 
influence,  their  carriage  is  improved,  their  viewpoint 
heightened,  and  they  come  to  believe  in  their  own 
power  of  achievement.      This  means  a  vast  increase 
in  self  respect  and  ability  to  succeed. 


introduced  the  experiment  of  admitting  blind  chil- 
dren into  its  public  schools  and  instructing  them 
side  by  side  with  sighted  children.  The  results 
have  been  extremely  gratifying,  and  the  experiment 
is  being  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  in  other 
large  cities.  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati  have  recently 
adopted  a  similar  course,  and  it  is  to  be  put  into 
operation  in  New  York  city  in  the  near  future. 
Three  Chicago  schools  were  selected  for  this  experi- 
ment, and  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  to  each 
for  the  preliminary  training  of  these  blind  pupils,  who 
for  the  first  two  years  of  school  life  were  taught  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  class  rooms  for  sighted  pupils. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  experiment  is  very  small, 
entailing  only  the  salaries  of  a  supervisor,  three 
teachers,  and  a  printer,  with  a  trivial  outlay  for 
materials  used  in  translating  the  regular  textbooks 
into  Braille  print.  Twenty-six  blind  pupils  were 
enrolled  last  year  at  a  cost  of  only  forty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

Here  under  their  own  teacher  they  learn  to  read 
and  write  in  raised  points,  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  raised  maps,  charts,  and  the  like, 
and  every  day  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  the  regular 
class  rooms  in  company  with  the  sighted.  At  the 
end  of  this  preliminary  course  the  blind  are  placed 
in  the  regular  classes  and  required  to  do  full  class 
work.  This  they  have  done  splendidly,  maintain- 
ing high  averages,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
graduated  with  honors  to  enter  high  schools,  and 
four  are  now  in  college. 

Aside  from  th  ggsults  the  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  bli;  pr.pil  gains  materially  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  sighted  people  of  his  own  age, 
quickly  losing  the  timidity  and  awkwardness  usu- 
ally attaching  to  the  blind,  and  becoming  self  re- 
liant and  independent  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Their    Moral    Influence 

TPHE  introduction  of  blind  children  is  also  exert- 
ing  a  tremendous  influence  for  good  upon  the 
sighted  members  of  the  school,  perceptibly  raising 
the  morale  and  demonstrating  to  the  sighted  boy 
and  girl  the  fact  that  the  blind  schoolmate  is  in 
every  way  similar  to  themselves  except  in  ability 
to  see.  This  lesson,  too,  is  one  that  many  outside 
the  schools  have  yet  to  learn,  and  when  it  is  every- 
where appreciated  that  the  blind  do  not  belong  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  separated  by  impassable  barri- 
ers from  society  at  large  and  set  aside  as  objects  of 
lavish  but  unwise  charity,  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  real  advancement  of  the  blind  will 
have  been  removed. 

They  are  fellow  humans  with  sighted  humanity, 
possessed  of  the  same  attributes,  similar  yearnings, 
ambitions,  and  aspirations,  but  with  the  added 
knowledge  that  many  of  them  may  never  be  at- 
tained. 

The  blind  are,  by  reason  of  condition  and  environ- 
ment, inclined  to  be  morose,  suspicious,  oversensi- 
tive, and  retiring,  The  same  cordial  greeting,  the 
same  frank,  hearty  good  fellowship  that  is  extended 
to  sighted  humanity,  seldom  reach  them;  the  com- 
munity draws  back  in  silent  sympathy  as  they  ap- 
proach, and  they  mistake  its  awestruck  kindliness 
for  aversion.  Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  the  work  of  the  Chicago  schools  is  pregnant 
with  blessing  to  them. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  sightless 
public  has  its  rights  in  equal  measure  with  other 
members  of  the  community,  and  that  the  State,  in 
giving  them  the  education  it  does  is  only  discharging 
its  just  obligation  to  them  while  they  are  minors.  It 
is  only  when  they  leave  school  and  take  their  places 
side  by  side  with  their  more  fortunate  competitors 
that  the  self  respecting  blind  ask  special  recognition; 
and  even  then  they  do  not  ask  for  charity.  All 
they  ask  is  opportunity,  equal. opportunity  to  do 
and  to  be  paid  for  doing  some  of  the  several  things 
they  can  do  as  well  as  sighted  persons.  This  thought 
leads  directly  to  the  question  of  the  adult  blind, 
who  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  blind  popu- 
lation, of  whom  a  vast  majority  are  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  training  in  blindness. 


First   Admission   to    Public   Schools  Neglect   of  the   Adults 

FOLLOWING  this  line  of  thought  and  recognizing  TT  seems  hardly  credible  that  while  such  splendid 
ih,  fact  that  the  blind  must  later  in  life  com-  *  work  has  been  earned  on  for  the  sightless  youths 
pete  with  sighted  people  in  their  struggle  for  ex-  who  comprise  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  adult 
istence,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  in  1000  , blind  who  make  up  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent. 


have,  until  recently,  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves; 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  their  awful  handicap,  or  to 
fall  heartsick  and  broken  in  their  unequal  battles 
and  finally  to  become  burdens  to  themselves  and 
financial  drags  upon  the  community. 

What  makes  it  more  astounding  is  the  fact,  not 
generally  appreciated,  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
adult  blind  statistics  show  that  an  overwhelmingly 
large  proportion  lose  their  sight  after  passing  school 
age.  They  are  therefore  debarred  from  any  possi- 
bility of  learning  how  to  be  blind.  They  have  lived 
all  their  lives  in  the  full  possession  of  sight ;    have 


typewriting  from  graphophone  dictation, 
etc.,  offer  splendid  fields  for  remunerative 
employment  which  are  being  successfully 
filled  by  a  growing  number  of  efficient 
workers.  The  teaching  of  music  and  the 
tuning  of  pianos  and  organs  furnish  a 
living  for  many  more  endowed  along 
these  lines,  and  instances  are  frequent 
where  blind  men  and  women  have  achieved 
success  in  mercantile  business,  established 
newspaper  and  magazine  agencies,  small 
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learned  to  depend  on  it  to  an  extent  impossible  of     j  stores,  tea  and  coffee  routes,  etc. 


imagination  by  one  who  sees.  They  have  assumed 
responsibilities  and  obligations  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  discharging  them  honorably,  only  to  find 
themselves  suddenly  plunged  into  total  darkness. 
Whatever  money  they  may  have  laid  by  has  been 
sacrificed  in  the  forlorn  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
calamity,  and  the  future  is  black  with  forebodings  of 
dependence  on  those  nearest  to  them,  or  the  alms- 
house. 

This  is  no  lurid  picture  of  imagination.     It  is  a 
cold   recital   of   fact, — fact   to   which   thousands  of 
our  intelligent,   respectable  sightless  neighbors  can 
testify.     If  these  have  survived,  it  is  because  of  in- 
domitable courage  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  insurmountable  of  human  barriers. 
That    they   have   done   so   is  evidenced  in  every 
walk  of  life.    The  names  of  Senator  Gore,  the  young- 
est member  of  the  United    States    Senate;    Herre- 
shoff,  designer  of  the  models  that  have  so  gloriously 
defended  our  supremacy  in  yacht  racing;    David  A. 
Wood,  the  talented  composer  and  organist  of  Phila- 
delphia;    Liborio   Delfino,   the   untiring  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania ;    and  scores  of 
others  instantly  present  themselves.      But  for  every- 
one  who   thus   succeeds   there   are    hundreds,   who 

without  some  guiding  hand,  some  intelli 
gent,  experienced  oversight,   some  dom- 
inating  and   controlling   influence,   must 
inevitably  meet  with  failure. 

Awakening  of  Public  Interest 

TT  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  opportunity  for 
the  adult  blind  that  is  to-day  causing  a 
wave  of  public  interest  and  effort  to  spread 
over  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  wave  of  interest  is  awakening 
public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of 
establishing,  in  the  more  populouscenters, 
workshops  for  the  blind,  where  those  who 
are  capable  only  of  manual  occupations 
may  busy  themselves  in  remunerative 
work  fitted  to  their  ability  and  strength, — 
remunerative  because  the  workshops, 
when  presided  over  by  competent  boards 
of  administration,  provide  the  business 
and  executive  management,  so  often  lack- 
ing in  the  individual  blind  man.  These 
workshops  are  in  some  communities 
controlled  by  the  State,  in  others  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  They  buy  the  raw  MB 
material,  provide  the  means  for  manu- 
facturing it,  market  the  output  of  the 
shop,  and  pay  the  workers  a  fair  wage 
for  their  labor. 

The  work  carried  on  in  these  shops  in- 
cludes the  making  of  brooms,  the  caning 
of  chairs,  the  weaving  of  rugs  and  drap- 
eries, the  manufacture  and  renovation  of 
mattresses,  willow  ware  in  great  variety, 

■  ich  as  baskets,  hampers,  doll  carriagt 
etc.;  carpet  weaving,  hammock  making 
etc.     In  most  of  these   industries  pari 
of  the  work  can  be  performed  by  unskillea 
hands,    and    the    blind    man    of    limited 
capacity  is  soon  able  to  earn  a  modest 
weekly  wage;    which,  if  he  is  ambitious, 
may  shortly  be  materially  increased. 

A  few  of  these  workshops  combine  the 
features  of  a  home  for  the  blind  work- 
men; but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  wiser  for  them  to  live 
away  from  their  work,  thereby  gaining 
the  advantage  of  daily  exercise  in  going 
and  coming,  and  also  the  change  of  en- 
vironment and  broadening  of  ideas  that 
result  from  intercourse  with  sighted 
people. 

Blind  women,  under  competent  super- 
vision, are  doing  excellent  work  in  lace 
making,  knitting,  crocheting,  the  manu- 
facture of  hat  and  bonnet  frames,  raffia 
work,  etc.,  also  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing. 

All  these  occupations  are  fitted  to  the 
unsighted  of  average  capacity;  while 
for  those  of  greater  ability  and  higher 
ambitions  the  practice  of  massage,  the 
operation     of     telephone     switchboards, 


For  the  aged  or  infirm,  and  also  for 
blind  children  too  young  for  admission 
into  school  or  institution,  the  kindly  aid 
and  sympathy  of  a  generous  public  will 
ever  be  extended ;  to  the  former  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  homes,  in  teach- 
ing them  to  read  Moon  print,  and  in  pro- 
viding mental  occupation  of  some  kind 

I  that  will  draw  their  thoughts  away  from 
their  affliction.  To  the  latter,  kinder- 
gartens, that  they  may  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  be  started  along  the 
right  lines  for  future  development. 

The  importance  of  this  work  is  now 
very  generally  being  recognized;  but 
over  and  above  it  all  rises  the  need  of  the 
adult  blind  of  earning  capacity.  He 
needs  recognition  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  community,  the  same  right  hand  of 
fellowship  in  daily  life  that  is  accorded 
to  his  sighted  friends,  the  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  that  he  is  no 
different  from  other  men  save  for  the  ab- 
sence of  sight  and  the  result  of  his  en- 
vironment. 

Opportunity,  not  charity,  is  what  he 
asks, 'and  the  re0'  coming  to  his 

cry.     Wo-  'uDS,  public  and  private 

philan  r.._  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals everywhere  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  their  sightless  neighbors,  and 
gradually  in  the  larger  communities  this 
interest  is  taking  definite  form  in  the  es- 

,  tablishment  of  workshops,  associations 
for  the  improvement  of  conditions,  etc. 
There  is  need  for  many  more,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fact  that  in 
extending  the  hand  of  opportunity  there 
is  greater  gain  and  profit  to  all  concerned 
than   in  giving   the   well   filled   purse   of 

'•  charity.      For    in    providing    occupation 

'for  the  blind,  every  worker  is  transformed 
from  a  drag  upon  the  community  into  a 
wealth  producing  unit;  from  a  helpless 
burden  upon  society  into  a  self  respecting 
man  or  woman;  from  a  hopeless  groper 
in  the  darkest  depths  of  despair  into  a 
sentient  human  being  eager  to  live  and 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  working 
for  the  living  he  enjoys. 
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BLIND  MAN'S  TESTIMONY 
^•TO  THE  SAVING  POWER 

Editors   Chester  Times:  _ 

Experiencing -much  difficulty  in  intel- 
ligently expressing  myself  on  account 
of  my  physical  disability,  I  decided  to 
have'  written  what  I  would  like  to  be 
understood,  by  those  whom  it  may  con- 
concern.  Before  commencing  my  ar- 
ticle in  the  main,  I  wish  to  inform  my 
readers  who  it  is  that  authorized  this 
writing.  I  am  a  young  man,  suffer- 
ing from  what  is  professionally  diag- 
nosed as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
superinduced  by  the  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  combined  with  lack  of 
co-ordination,  or  impossibility  of  con- 
trolling or  guiding  any  of  my  move- 
ments Thus,  to  a  medical  eye,  my 
case  will  be  seen  to  be  progressively  on 
the  decline.  . 

I  will  get  back  to  the  principle  motive 
or  reason  that  has  actuated  me  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  these  lines.  It  is  to 
tell  of  the  unspeakable  joy  and  plea- 
sure I  derived  from  living  in  close  re- 
lationship with  Christ,  and  to  invite 
others  to  join  me  in  that  triumpha 
moving  march  to  our  Heavenly  Home. 
A  person  might  naturally  say  that  it 
is  an  easy  matter,  for  any  one  in  my 
condition,  to  love  and  serve  their  Ma- 
ker     I   agree   with    this    statement,   in 


part  only.  Sin  and  temptation  being 
ever  present  evils,  I  am  consequently 
in  no  wise  exempt  from  their  effects, 
but  whenever  I  am  tempted  my  mind 
always  reverts  to  the  twelfth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
James,  which  says,  "Blessed  is  the 
man  who  endureth  temptation,  for 
when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life,  which  the  lord  has  prom- 
ised to  them  who  love  him,"  As  any- 
thing must  naturally  have  a  beginning 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  essential  that 
I,  too,  must  have  a  beginning  in  my 
christian  experience.  I  pray  by  the 
grace  of  God  that  my  last  days  on 
earth  shall  be  my  best  days  and  when 
any  person  has  occasion  to  think  ol 
me  will  they  think  of  me  at  my  best. 
If  I  can  advance  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  slightest  degree  I  feei 
read\r  and  willing  to  do  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  request  all  my  christ- 
ian brothers  and  sisters  to  remembei 
me  prayerfully,  invoking  God  to  en- 
able my  light  to  shine  that  I  shall  be 
the  means  of  causing  more  souls  to 
glorify    him. 

I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  care  how  soon 
I  shall  bid  this  world  aaieu,  for  death 
to    me    means    nothing   more     than     a 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Very  faithfully, 

Bennie   Hirst, 

A  patient  at  the  J.  Lewis  Crozer 
Home  for  Incurables. 
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Published    monthly  during  the  school  year  by  the    Printing 
Department  of  the  Florida  School    for  the  Deaf   and   the    Blind  at 

St.  Augustine.  Florida 

Its  objoit  is  to  teach  a  number  of  the  deaf  pupils  type  setting 
that  they  may  be  able  from  the  knowledge  obtained  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood  after  ]■  ivi  ig  school,  and  to  provids  i  iteresting  p,nd  instruct- 
ive reading  for  the  pupils,  graduates  and  friends  of  the  School. 
The  subscription  price  is  fifty  cents  for  the  School  year. 
Kates  of  advertisement  made  known  on  application. 
Address  all  communications  and  subscriptions  to  the 
FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD 

School  for  the  Iz-af  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 


tional  institutions. 

Neither  would  Dr.  Argo,  of  the  Colorado  school, 
find  himself  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  occupies 
if  he  had  been  called  President  instead  of  Superin- 
tendent. Today  he  is  fighting  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  his  state  because  the  Commission  consid- 
ers his  school  amenable  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  the  Commission  exisits.  Dr.  Argo  denies 
this  and  stoutly  mainains  that  his  school  is  purely  ed- 
ucational. Could  this  contention  have  lived  a  minute 
against  President  Argo  as  it  does  with  Superintendent 
Argo. 


F.itere  1   at  the    Post   Offlca    at  St 

ond-dnss  matter 

Al/BEKT   H     Wat.kek 
Ersest  .1.  Hksdrioks 


Augustine,   Florida,  as  Sec 
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A  majority  of  the  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  throughout  the  country  are  termed 
Superintendents,  while  the  remaining  ones  are  called 
Principals,  leaving  onlv  Florida  with  a  President  at 
the  head  of  her  school.  But  the  Florida  school,  in 
taking  this  forward  step,  has  experienced  a  sort  of 
evolution— first  it  was  a  Superintendent,  then  a 
Principal,  and  now  a  President.  The  last  change 
was  made  by  the  present  State  Board  of  Control  and 
we  feel  that  they  "builded  better  than  they  knew"  in 
making  the  change,  although  one  or  two^  of  the 
papers  of  the  other  schools  have  called  it  a  "ponder- 
ous title."  To  offset  this,  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive superintendents  of  the  country  once  told  us  that 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  long  ago  urged  upon 
his  board  to  make  a  like  change. 

Good  old    Dr.  Gallaudet  when  he  founded    the 
first  school  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  probably  not  over  sanguine  as  to  its 
ultimate  success,  so  instead  of  calling  it  as  chool  he 
called  it  an  asylum.     So  in  the  beginning  was  the 
beginning  of  classing  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
as  charitable    institutions,   the   public   taking  its  cue 
from  the  associated  name.     At  that  period  asylums 
had  superintendents,  so  naturally  Dr.  Gallaudet  was 
the  first  Superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country.      It  is  only  an  easy  step  of  the  public  imagi- 
nation to    go    from    Asylum    and    Superintendent    to 
Charitableness.     But  when  we  come  to  view  the  mar- 
vellous work  of  these  schools  today,  we  are  surpris- 
ed that  they  have  made   such   rapid   progress   in  the 
education  of  these  classes  with  such  public  miscon- 
ceptions to  always  thwart  their  progress  and  dampen 
the  spirit  of  their  activity. 

'  The  public  is  gradually  coming  to  a  proper  con- 
lion   of  our  work  and  we  hear  the  word  asylum  as 
applying  to  our  school  less  than  we  did  a  decade  ago. 
The  schools  have  divested  themselves  of  terms 
that  contain  any  ambiguity  and  we  have  schools  instead 
of   ,  tes  and  institutions.     And  now  why  not  dis- 

card I   i     and  call  the  heads  of  our  schools 

preside  nl  s?     In  the  popular  mind  superintendent  awak- 
ens the  id  rph  .  Inm,  reformatory  and  poo 

farm. 

It   th  ange  had  been  made  ye; 

ago,    th--    Mlii-;,     i  vould   not    to-day  be.  placet 

with  th-  ial  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state, 

but    would    he   placed  like  this  school  with  the  educa- 
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PLAY  FOR  BLIND  BOY. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Basket  Ball  Teams  Engage 
in  Matches  for  Afflicted  Member. 
While  many  df  tdk  athletic  companions 
In  the  W6|tSide  Y\ung  Men's  Christian 
Association  were  playing  their  best  bas- 
ket ball  list  night,  and  scores  of  others 
were  making  the  gymnasium  in  the  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street  building  re-echo  with 
their  shouts  of  encouragement,  a  young 
man  who  a  year  ago  was  famous  as  one 
of  the  leading  athletes  was  lying  in  a 
near-by  hospital,  his  eyes  bandaged  and 
facing  the  terrible  affliction  of  blindness. 
An  accident  about  a  year  ago  began  to 
show  its  effects  by  degrees  in  failing  eye- 
sight. A  visit  to  the  hospital  caused  his 
case  to  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  one, 
for  the  retina  was  gradually  leaving  the 
eyeball.  After  remaining  for  nine  months 
In  the  hospital  lie  was  allowed  to  go  out 
for  a  short  time,  but  his  sight  became 
worse,  and  now  the  doctors  say  the  sec- 
ond eye.  in  sympathy  with  Its  injured 
member,  is  also  losing  Its  sight,  and  they 
predict   absolute  blindness. 

Walter  T.  Diack,  Secretary  of  the  West 
Side  Branch,  told  the  story  of  this  young 
member  last  night  amid  the  excitement, 
created  by  the  playing  of  two  basket  ball 
games.  The  games  were  part  of  a  special 
benefit  entertainment  organized  by  the 
old  friends  of  the  stricken  athlete,  and 
the  money  received  will  be  taken  to  him 

on  New  Year's  Day  as  an  expression  of 
Christmas  cheer  from  those  with  whom 
he  was  so  actively  associated  in  the  ath- 
letic and  other  work  of  the  branch  for 
over  six  years.  The  amount  received  was 
$150. 

The  basket  ball  games  were  well  worth 
the  money.  Both  were  full  of  animation, 
fast  playing,  and  clean  goal  shooting. 
In  the  first  game  the  boys'  team  of  the 
branch  opposed  the  Young  People's  Asso- 
ciation team  of  East  Sixty-third  Street. 
The  visitors  outclassed  the  home  lads,  < 
showing  better  team  work,  and  won  by 
16  to  7. 

In  the  second  game,  between  the  Pierce 
and  Wellington  Athletic  Club  teams,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  branch,  the 
Wellingtons  won  by  the  score  of  16  to  13. 
The  line-up: 

BOYS'    GAME. 
T.P.A3Sociation.       Position.   West  Side  Y.M.C.A. 

Blinn Right  guard   Brandt 

Heuthaunsel Left  guard    Bishof f 

Kremelbein Centre     Weber 

Sterbinsky Right  forward Ohlwtiler 

Ernst Left  forward   Summers 

Referees — Jacob  Blind  and  Mr.  Thompson. 
SENIORS'    GAME. 
Wellingtons.  Position.  Pierce  A.  C. 

Mustor Kight  guard    Wilson 

Spa)n Left  guard Roberts 

Hills Centre   Ackerley 

Feist Right  forward   Cash 

Skinner Left  forward   Pohanka 

Beferee— William  P.  Bender.  Time  of  game— 
Fifteer.-minute  halves. 
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The  Question  of  the  separation 
of  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
blind  will  very  probably  engage 
thr  attention   of  our   Legislature 

during  the  session  which  begins  on 
tin-  Kith,  day  of  January,  1909. 
Mosl  of  the  older  states  have  usu- 
ally made  a  dual  school  of  the  blind 
and  deaf,  but  after  a  little  while 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  separation. 
In  considering  this  question  it 
should  be  viewed  from  a  disinter- 
ested standpoint,  without  reference 
t  >  commercial  matters  but  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  benefit  to  the 
classes.  It  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  those  directly  connected  with 
the  management  or  control  where 
tlie  dual  system  prevails,  that  it 
was  not  contributory  to  the  best 
results,  and  it  is  apparent  to  gen- 
eral observers  that  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  class  pupils. under  the 
same  organization  that  have  no- 
thing in  common  ami  require  se- 
parate and  distinct  measures  both 
in  instruction  and  discipline.  One 
class  acquiring  information  and 
education  by  abstract  methods, 
and  the  other  dependent  upon 
the  concrete  for  development. 
Where  these  different  classes  are 
in  proximity,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble foravoid  social  friction.  Their 
means  of  communication  one  with 
the  other  is  so  imperfect  that  they 
rarely  get  well  acquainted  and  re- 
cognizing each  other's  peculiar 
infirmity,  have  no  special  desire 
for  acquaintance.  There  is  no 
affinity  between  them,  but  natural- 
ly a  spirit  of  antagonism  which  of 
course  is  modified  by  education 
among  the  more  advanced. 

They  never  gracefully  appreciate 
why  a  deaf  boy  will  stand  in  the 
pathway  and  let  a  blind  boy  walk 
over  him,  and  it  is  right  hard  for 
the  blind  boy  to  understand  why 
the  deaf  fellow  wants  to  block  his 
locomotion.  These  and  many 
other  th.ings  go  to  show  that  these 
classes  should  not  be  commingled. 

In  the  present  condition  of  West 
Virginia,  there  is  material  for  two 
schools,  each  affording-  ample 
opportunity  for  a  full  measure   of 


zeal  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  a 
Superintendent  with  much  better 
results  than  be  possibly  accomplish- 
ed by  any  one  man  who  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  this  dual  work,  expect- 
ing to  make  the  transition  from 
one  school  to  the  other  with 
interest  and  effectiveness. 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 
TO  DECIDE  PLAY'S  MERIT 

Special   Matinee  to  Be  Given  of  "The 
Queen  of  the  Moulin   Rouge." 

A  novel  matinee  performance  is  planned 

for   the   Circle   Theatre  on    Tuesday,   JaHU- 

arv    12,     wh,n    "TUB    Queen    of    the    Moulin 

Rouse-    will    be   presented   before   an   audi- 

»f  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind. 

This  performance  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
controversy  waged  between  Paul  M.  let- 
ter, the  author  of  the  peace,  and  Thomas 
W.  Bylej,  its  producer,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  Of   libretto   and    stasre   ••business." 

fhe  blind  wlio  attend  will  be  able  TO 
hear.  Ion  van  see  none  of  the  features  to 
whbh  Mr.  Potter  objects.  The  deaf  will 
see  the  various  Kreneh  dances  and  scenes 
of  the  Paris  underworld,  but  will  be  unable 
to  hear  a  word  of  the  dialogue  or  lyre 

The  matinee  will  lie  free  to  all  deaf  and 

blind    persons    who   apply    for   seats,    up    to 

the    limit   of   the    theatre's    capacity.       the 

-  on  one  side  will  be  set  apart  for  the 

deaf-  on  the  other,  for  the  blind. 

Three  judges  will  decide  the  unique  con- 
test, basin?  their  conclusions  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  applause  and  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Potter  has  nominated 
George  V.  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Ryley  has  se 
leeted  Pen  Stern  as  another.-  These  tw< 
will  name  the  third. 


Su^cU^-n*^  1}ii^i-  -M^kr,"'/*~-s.  "'*    sr- 


A  NOl.E   QUEEN'S  GREAT  WORK. 


Queen   Elizabeth  of  Roumania    (Carmen   Sylya)    Laying   the    Cornerstone   of   a    Home 

the  Blind  irjt  Bucharest. 

A  QUEEN'S  GREAT  WORK 


for 


Luminosc 


ORK  has  begun  on  Vatra 
the  splendid  home,  or  rather  colon? 
foiVhe  blind,  planner]  and  supported 
by  QtM»«tt^JBlia***™  of  Rouinaniaf 
who  is  better  known  to  Englisl 
speaking  peoples  by  her  pen  name  Carniej| 
Sylva.  A  picture  on  this  page  shows  th6 
queen  in  the  act  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
the  first  edffice. 

Vatra  Luminosa  is  a  tribute  to  Queen  Eliza 
;  bet  It's  great  heart,  and  a  monument  to  thjj 
sorrow  of  her  life.  It  is  one  of  the  common 
places  of  court  gossip  that  she  has  led  a  mos' 
unhappy  life  with  her  royal  consort,  and  th; 
slic  lias  turned  to  literature  and  deeds  of  char 
ity  to  draw  Iter  mind  from  its  weight  of  d< 
rnestic  unhappiness.  And  thus  while  Vatrj 
Luminosa  stands  it  will  call  to  mind  the  ui 
fortunate  queen  who  built  it  in  the  dark  horuj 
of  her  life. 

The  home  is  founded  on  noble  lines.     It 
calculated  to  house  all  the  unfortunates  of  tl 
land  who  care  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppoj 
.unities  it.  offers.     Classes  are  to  be  held  the 
to  teach  (he  blind  to  read,  and  to  instruct  lh<5 
in     many    of    the    arts.      As    lhe     name     Vah] 
Luminosa    signifies,    the    home     is 
"Flaming   Hearni"  for  the  blind  of  Koumani 
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HOW  BLIND  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT  MUSIC 
AND  ALPHABET  BY  DAUGHTERS  OF  WISDOM 


fnother,    Only    Thirteen, 
Hefe   lirstructors    Predict 
Excel  Professional 
Pianists. 


IRIPPLED  LITTLE  ONES 
CLEVER  AT  MANY  CRAFTS. 


All   Are  Striving  to  Overcome 

the  Handicaps  Impcsod 

by  Adverse  Fortune. 


TZZ7VG-    CTJ72?    Z3Z,ZATJD  CTO  JS&JM3~ 


Teaching  useful  occupations  to  blind 
and  crippled  children,  so  old  age  may 
find  them  ragged  and  forlorn  on  th«l 
streets,  with  tin  cup  outsi  tretched  for 
pennh  s,  and  getting  little  twisted  back! 
fixed  up  so  their  possessors 
iray  begin  skipping  the  rope  and  play 
Ing  ball  bi  i  un- 

cap   in    life   shall    have   crept 
the   aims   of; 


I  the  nuns  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn 
Home  for  Blind.  Crippled  and  Defective 
<  "'  :id:-.  n  0:1  the  breezy  hilltops  above 
Port  Jefferson. 

The  second  annual  renort  of  the  home 
Is  in  course  of  preparation.  It  will 
show  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  a;  the  institu- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  the  Brooklyn 
Boman  Catholic  Orphan  A.-yium.  It 
wan  founded  through  the  efforts  of 
Bis!  on  O'Oonnrll. 

Tn  the  last  v/eeft  the  services  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  orthopoedlc  sur- 
geons in  the  pity  were  secured  perma- 
nently, and  more  than  one  crippled 
youngster  has  begun  to  look  forv. 
to  a   happy  reunion  of  his  crutches  and 


the  woodpile.  It  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  Home  to  moke  kind..ng  out  of  one's 
discarded  crutches,  yet  the  rule  has 
been  broken  repeatedly,  but  whatever 
the  punishment  was,  it  was  not  a  return 
to  sticks  and  straps. 

Scientific  Method*. 

Fresh  air.  country  living,  absolute  seg- 
regation of  the  various  classes  of  ln- 
val'ds  and  the  most  scientific  methods 
of  treatment  have  nad  a  remarkable 
effect  Oil  the  well-being  of  the  children:. 
The  experiment  of  placing  mentally  de- 
fective children  to  work  in  the  gardens 
and  fields  for  a  short  time  every  dry 
has    been    tried    with    marverously    good 


results.     Perhaps   thr   most    notable   ac- 
complishment has  been  among  the  blind 

children. 

Two  of  the  Mind  Kirls  are  accom- 
plished pianists  for  their  years.  One  is 
e'Rht.  the  other  ten.  Without  the  sense 
of  sisht.  their  sense  of  hearing  has  be- 
come  highly  developed.    After  listening 

.  air  played  or  Bung  they  can  read- 
ily repeat  it  en  the  piano.  A  girl  of 
thirteen,   who  had  the  advantage  of  pl- 

[nstruction  before  a  severe  illness 
left  her  blind,  has  improved  so  much 
that  her  instructors  predict  she  will  be 
far  above  the  average  professional  pi- 
anist, even  if  her  sight  is  not  restored. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  at  the  Home  a 
small  Pipe  organ  for  the  blind  musi- 
cians, -when  sufficient  extra  money  for 
the  purpose  shall  have  been  provided. 
The  two  small  pianists,  who  have  been 
blind  since  their  birth,  are  very*  anxious 
to  begin  on  the  crsrar.. 

The  sightless  children  se?m  easily  to 
acquire  the  "blind  alphabet"  system  of 
reading.  Their  finger  tips  soon  become 
very  sensitive,  and  they  distinguish  the 
letters  quickly.  This  sensitive  touch  is 
also  noticeable  among  the  blind  children 
who  are  given  piano  lessons.  Their  fin- 
gers require  little  placing  after  the  rudi- 
ments of  piano  playing  have  been  ac- 
quired. 

Trades   ami  Crafts  Taught. 

Crippled  children  are  taught  all  man- 
ner of  trades  and  crafts.  Sewirtg  for  the 
girls  and  carpentry  for  the  boys  are  the 
most  important,  with  regular  studies 
and  book  reading  for  the  older  ones. 
The  boys  take  up  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  girls  are  taught  garden- 
ing. 

A  mile  away  from  the  house  for  the 
blind  and  crippled  are  the  cottages  for 
the  mentally  deficient  children.  One  o* 
the  most  important  needs  of  these  un- 
fortunates is  that  they  be  taught  to 
play  in  the  sunshine  like  other  children, 
and  this  is  accomplished  systematically. 
I  Work  in  the  fields  under  careful  supei- 
vision  has  been  found  beneficial. 
In  all  classes  there  are  ninety-four 
..ildren  at  the  home.  Most  of  them 
Sere  taken  from  the  Catholic  Orphan 
bsylums  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese.  The 
nuns  at  the  Home  are  the  Daughters 
of  Wisdom,  a  French  order,  and  ar 
clad  in  gray. 

The  site  of  the  home  was  the  Biddl 
estate.  The  owner  of  the  property, 
wealthy  piano  manufacturer,  became 
benefactor  of  the  asylum.  Mr.  Biddl| 
sought  health  in  all  parts  of  the  worl 
without  success  until  he  settled  on  t' 
hilly  north  shore  of  Long  Island. 
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'u*en  Starts  Splendid 
fto  Be  Supported 


MISS  FEARN  ENTERTAINED. 


Tells, 


I'S 

1 


rk  a^ourt  of  Rouma- 

the^^Tueen's  Behest. 

Ilrtv-first  reception  of  the  Enter- 
tainment  Club   was   held   last   evening  in 
the    largo    ballroom    of    the    Waldorf-As- , 
toria,     the    guest    of    honor    being    Ughl 
Prances    Fearn.    wife    of    the     ato    Hon 
Walter   Fearn.    formerly   a   United   States 
Minister   abroad.  cYneri- 

Mrs    Fearn  related  some  of  her  exPe" 
enceT  at   the  Roumanian   Court   and   told 
of  her  work  for  thfijalind.  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  yrBWesty,  Queen  Eliza- 
both   of  Roumania.  ...    _ 

Walter  M.  Chandler  was  the  presiding 
officer,  and  among  those  taking  part  in 
the  entertainment  were  Miss  Edna  White 
who  gave  a  cornet  solo  from  "  Trompeter 
von  lakkingen";  Miss  Marjone  Benton 
Cooke  of  Chicago,  who  gave  a  recital  or 
original  monologues,  and  Edwin  Lock- 
hart,  who  sang  the  Abendstern  from 
"  Tannheuser,"      accompanied      by      Mrs. 

Hansf  Kronhold  ended  the  entertainment 
with  a  violoncello  solo,  accompanied  by 
J.    Bertram   Fox   at  the  piano. 


THE    BOSTOX    HERALB 
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fOFFERS  MILIJOTTTC^ 
REGAIN  EYESIGHT 


skegon,  Mich.,  Jan.  11.— Charle 
Moore  Hackley,  the  young  millionaire 
who  went  stone  blind  when  a  dynamite 
cartridge  exploded  while  ho  was  pulling 
stumps  on  his  farm  last  summer,  todaj! 
offered  $50,000  to  any  oculist  who  re 
stored  his  sight,  and  in  addition  said 
he  would  make  the  stake  .half  of  his 
fortune.  If  need  be. 

"I  would  give  a  million  dollars  lif  I 
could  see  again."  he  said.  Young 
Hackley   has  $2,000,000. 


Virooo 


|to-day  the  test  of 
circle's  wriggles 


JANUARY    6,    1909- 


•  •  • 

Two  copies  of  "Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
!  tucky''  are  now  in  print  for  the  blind, 
each  being  in  six  volumes  of  English 
braille.  A  copy  being  prepared  'for  the. 
Providence  library.  Rhode  Island,  in 
American  braile  will  require  nine  vol- 
umes. Separate  chapters  of  the  book 
have  been  reprinted  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 


Sijp  M?u>  fork  (Jimps 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  9,  1909. 


Deaf,  Dumb  and  ..Blind  Will  Have 

Seats  at  the  Show  to  Decide 

What  Pleases  Most. 

i'l'lie  special  matinee  performance  of 
"The  Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouse"  to 
(he  deal'  and  the  blind  of  this  city  will 
.be  given  at  the  Circle  Theatre  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  Every  deaf  and  blind 
institution  in  this  city  has  made  appli- 
cation for  a  block  of  seats.  Sections  of 
seats  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  re- 
spectively have  been  reserved  oja  op- 
posite sides  of  the  house,  and,  basing 
their  judgment  upon  the  relative  amount 
of  applause  from  these  sections,  three 
.judges,  who  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
Thomas  YV.  Ryley,  the  manager,  and 
Pan]  M.  Potter,  the  author,  will  decide 
which  is  of  the  greater  importance  to  a 
musical  play — the  libretto  or  the  stage 
production.  A  number  of  authors,  the- 
atrical managers  and  newspaper  men. 
who  are  interested  in  the  determination 
of  the  point  raised  in  the  recent  con- 
troversy between  Messrs.  Ryley  and  Pot- 
ter, have  applied  for  seats. 

The  fiftieth  performance  of  the  play 
was  readied  last  uight. 


P.nSTON    PVE.  GLOBE 


"Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,"  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  be  read  by  the  blind,  two 
copies  in  English  Braille  and  one  in 
American  Braille  having  been  added  to 
the  New  York  State  and  City  Libraries, 
and  one  in  American  Braille  to  the 
Providence  Public  Library. 


'hursday,    Jan.    14,    1909. 


by  Herself. 

ork  Vi*   begun  on    Vatra   Luminosa, 

the  splenmd  home.  (or  rather  flilfl||y  I"1 

ihG^j^totl.    planned    and     supported    by 

"Queen    ElizabeUi    of   Roumania,    who    is 

er   known    to    English-speaking    r 
pies  by   her  pen   name  Carmen   Sylva. 

Luminosa  is  ;i  tribute  to 
Elizabeth's    great    heart,    and    a    monu- 
ment  to    the   sorrow    of   her   life.  •  It   is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  court  gos- 
sip   that    she   has    led    a    most    unha 

with    her    royal  >.    and    that 

she  has  turned  to  literature  and  <'■ 
of  charltv  to  draw  her  mind  from  its 
weight  of  domestic  unhappiness.  And 
thus  while  Vatra  Luminosa  stands  it 
will  call  to  mind  the  unfortunate  queen 
who  buiit  it  In  the  dark  hours  of  her 
life. 

The    home    's    founded    on    noble    lln 
I,    j«  calculated  to  house  all  the  unfor- 
land    who   care    to    I 
Lge  of  the  opportunities  it  ofl 
Classes    are    to    be    held    there    to    tear1 

d,   and   to   instruct  the 
in  many  of  the  arts.     As  the  name 
t -a   Luminosa    signifies,    the   home  Is   tl 
be    a    '■Flaming    Hearth"    for    the   blin< 
da. 


W.TM.OUTH   rwAsa.3    ?y<s?&sm3RA, 


SatUi  •).    S,    To-y). 
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Lecture  to  P.  H.  S. 


r^i 


Mr.  (i.  (1.  O'Dwyer,  a  blind  man.  gave 
a  lecture  to  the  pupils  of  the  Plymouth 
High  School  on  Thursday,  which  was 
very  interesting  to  them  and  portrayed 
methods  used  by  the  sightless  to  keep 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  things  of 
the  world.  He  gave  selections  on  the 
piano  and  showed  how  writing  is  done  by 
touch.  A  collection  was  taken  for  his 
benefit,  and  netted  a  comfortable  sum. 


DISASTER  TOLD  IN  MUSIC. 

Organ  Recital  by  Prof  Krumpeln  in 
Newton  Portrays  Recent  Events 
in  Italy.  \ 

NEWTON.  Jan  14-A  memorial  ©rg&a 
recital,  dedicated  to  Sicily,  the  sei 
tions  being  admirably  played  by  Prof 
Krumpeln  of  Jamaica  Plain,  the  blind. 
organist,  was  the  unusual  program  ves- 
terday  afternoon  in  Eliot  church,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  music' 
lovers. 

The  program  was  epened  with  selec- 
tions representing  Sicilian  ecstasv,  fol- 
lowed   by  improvisation  on   the  mclodv 

Sicily  and  selections  by  Standard 
composers.  Part  two  of  the  program 
effectively  depicted  the  calamity,  the 
destruction  of  Messina,  being  in  three 
movements,  by  Prof  Krumpeln.  Then 
came  selections  which  verv  effectively 
represented    the   seismic   vibrations,   the 

fiV1^1*  ^'ave'  .Vie  earthquake  and  the 
flight  from  the  flames.  The  Sicilian, 
requiem,    Handel  i    March"    and 

Gounod's  "In  Memori      i"   followed 

One  of  the  most  plea  ing  parts  of  the 
program,  however,  was  the  third  reo- 
ntinfc  the  pontlflclal  grand  proces- 
sional In  St  Peter's,  Rome,  closing  with 
the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
iaising  of  the  dead.  The  recital.  wlVeh 
was  the  11th  of  a  series  of  22  by  Prof 
Krumpeln,  -was  pronounced  one  of  th* 
most  finished  programs  given  here  in 
many  months.  "* 
_ 
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Bp  TYPE  SjJJER 
ISA'THltQSOPKEP. 

UNIQUE    CHARACTER    LIVES    AT 
ELLSWORTH. 


AN    EDITOR    41    YEARS    AGO 


FOUNDED   THE   PIERCE   COUNTY 
HERALD. 


M.    B.    KIMBALL    A    HUSTLER 


After    Losing    His    Sight    He    Began 

Setting  Type  in  Order  to  While 

Away    the    Time. 


ELLSWORTH.  Wis.,  Jan.  9— This  place 
is  the  home  of  a  novel  character  in  the 
person  of  a  printer  who,  though  totally 
blind,  is  regularly  employed  as  a  com- 
positor on  one  of  the  local  newspapers. 

Forty-one  years  ago  Morris  B.  Kimball, 
then  a  beardless  youth  of  20  years, 
"graduated"  from  a  country  printing  of- 
fice near  Chicago,  came  to  this  plai  e, 
and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pierce    County    Herald. 

After  nine  years  he  abandoned  news- 
paper work  to  engage  in  manufacturing. 
Later   he   again   entered,  the  journalistic 


FROM  "BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF/' 

Mr.  Bryan  is  becoming  ironical.  He 
says  that  the  Democratic  leadership  was 
n..t  of  his  own  choosing.  Yet,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  labored  zealously  and 
sistently  to  gain  and.  retain  such  leader- 
>  ship.  Not  only  this,  but  he  has.  in  ef- 
t  feet,  announced  his  purpose  to  lead:  his 
party  as  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  do 
so. 

Few,  if  any,  know  as  much  about  the 
Philippine  problem,  as  does  Mr.  Taft,  and 
he  is  in  favor  of  preparing  the  Philip- 
-govcrnment.  It  looks  as 
though  Bryan  will  have  to  drop  imperial- 
ism from  his  catalogue  of  Iiepublican 
sins  in  his  1912  campaign,  with  Taft  ad- 
vocating ultimate  lence  for  the 
Philippines. 

field  elsewhere,  but  in  1889  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  business  because  of 
seriously  impaired  health  and  loss  of 
sight. 

Seventeen  Tedious  Years. 

Then  followed  for  him  seventeen  years 
of  informed  idleness,  at  the  close  of  which 
li«  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  few- 
pounds  of  printing  type  to  be  tried  as 
an  experiment  for  "killing  time." 

With  this  "murderous  intent"  he  pro- 
cured a  ^5-pound  font  of  brevier  body 
type,  together  with  other  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
He  took  to  typesetting  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water,  and  the  work  pos- 
s  for  him   ;>    real   fascination. 

Two  years  ago  he  tendered  to  the  Ells- 
worth Record  a  column  of  ready-set 
mat:  'Blind  Man's 


! 


Kimball. 


r. 


a  (1  O'Dwver  of  New  York  lectured 
before  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
and  the  ninth  grades  in  the  assembly 
hall  at  the  high  school  building  this 
afternoon,  his  subject  being  "Power 
of  the  Mind."  This  afternoon  he  al.so 
lectured  in  the  grammar  school  build- 
ing before  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades  and  the  school  teachers.  Mr. 
O'Dwver  is  blind,  but  is  able  to  talk 
most.  "f  orcibly~"oh' "his  subject  and  his 
lecture  was  a  very  able  one.  He  was 
secured  lor  this  purpose  by  the  school 
committee. 


Buff,"  with  himself  as  the  "central  fig- 
ure." The  matter  was  decidedly  original, 
up-to-date,  miscellaneous  in  character, 
and  put  in  type  by  the  blind  author  with- 
out the  use  of  "copy."  For  six  months 
the  column  appeared  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  so  favorably  was  it  received 
that  eighteen  months  ago  the  Record 
management  made  it  a  regular  feature 
of    the   paper. 

He  Is  a  Philosopher. 

The  matter  furnished  by  Mr.  Kimball 
indicates  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
contains  spice  enough  to  make  it  enter- 
taining, and  epitomizes  much  interesting 
information. 

Through  reading  by  his  loyal  helpmeet 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
and  as  a  consequence  has  a  comparative- 
ly comprehensive  'grasp  of  the  general 
situation  of  affairs. 

When  setting  type  "against  time"  Mr. 
Kimball  sets  a  20-inch  column  of  leaded 
g-point  in  a  day.  preferring  the  8-point 
to  the  larger  sizes  of  type. 


LAWR5      .  BASS,      ZJli< 
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FAMOUS    BLIND   SINGER 

VISITING    LOWELL    FRIENDS 


Miss     Eugenie     TeSsier,     the     "blind 
prima  donna,"  long  known  as  a  singer 
throughout  New  England,  is  in  Lowell 
for   a   brief   stay,   as  the   guest  of  Mr. 
and     MTS.     Edmond    J.     Martel.       Miss 
Tessier    recently    sang    in    Amesbury 
where  Alberic     Ducharme     of     Lowel  , 
organist    at    the    Sacred    Heart    church 
at    Amesbury,    was    her    accompanist. 
She   sang  at  the  Hathaway  theatre  in 
Lowell   soma  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  met   with   excellent  success,    being 
conspicuously  the  drawing  card  on  the 
program.     She  is  totally  blind  and  has 
to  be  led  to  the  footlights  by  the  hand 
and  led  away  again  after  she  has  sung, 
being    wholly   helpless.     Her  voice   is  a 
powerful   and   well   cultivated   soprano, 
and  the  beauty  of  it,  together  with  her 
pathetic   helplessness,    has   always    in- 
sured   her    success    whenever    she   ap- 
jpeared.     She   sings    love   songs   charm- 
1  ingly,    which    adds    still    to    her    popu- 
larity.      Miss    Te.ssier    has    signed    for 
the    Season    at    the    Zozons    theatre    10 

ipwejl.  _ 


PICTURES  OFiCARMEN  SYLYA 


SHO 
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LECTURE    TO    ATD 
ORK  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 


Mrs.  Walker  Fearn  Tells  of  Her  Acquaint- 
ance  With  the  Rumanian  Queen, 
Who  Has  Founded  Colony  for  the 
Blind— Wore     a     Coronation    Ores*. 

Mrs.  Walker  Fearn,  who  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Rumania  (Carmen  Sylva)  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hotel  Plata  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
for  the  Blind,  said  that  her  choice  of  a 
subject  was  due  to  the  Queen's  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  was  in  1906  that 
the  Queen  persuaded  Mrs.  Fearn  to  "bear 
her  message  of  love  and  sympathy  to  the 
blind  in  America."  When  Mrs.  Fearn 
asked  her  how  she,  who  had  never  in  her 
Ijfe  spoke  3  in  public,  could  hope  to  interest 
udienees  by  lecturing  about  the  blind  j 
er  royal  monitor  promptly  responded 
Don't  lecture  about  the  blind.  Lecture 
[.bout  me  and  the  customs  of  my  people, 
will  let  you  do  what  no  one  has  dor.« 
before.  You  may  illustrate  your  talk? 
with  pictures  of  me,  my  palace  and  my 
I  country." 

•The  colored  lantern  slides,  which  greatly 
i  interested  the  audience  served  chiefly 
!  to  bear  testimony  to  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  Quean.  Carmen  Sylva 
leading  her  orchestra  of  sixty  pieces, 
Carmen  Sylva  painting.  Carmen  Sylva 
composing  a  poem,  Carmen  Sylva  in  the 
costume  of  a  trained  nurse  ministering 
to  the  sick,  Carmen  Sylva  bending  over 
some  of  the  embroidery  which  has  gained 
for  her  the  name  of  the  most  skilful 
needlewoman  in  all  Europe,  Carmen  Sylva 
walking  among  her  proteges  in  "Vatra 
Luminoaso,"  the  city  which  she  has  es- 
tablished for  the  blind  in  her  own  do- 
minions, and  Carmen  Sylva  weaving  silk 
drew  forth  in  turn  bursts  of  appreciative 
applause. 

She  will  be  rememberfl^ftiot  so  much 
because  of  her  contributions  to  art  and 
literature,  however,  Mrs.  Fearn  said, 
as  by  her  work  for  the  blind  which  has 
been  decidedly  revolutionary  in  character. 
One  of  Carmen  Sylva's  ideas  is  that  the 
blind  should  not  be  segregated,  bit 
should  be  taught  so  far  as  is  practicable 
with  those  wtio  can  see  and  saould  have 
the  benefit  of  their  companionship  dur- 
ing recreation  hours.  Not  only  blind 
persons  but  their  relatives  who  are  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  dwell 
in  the  Romanian  city  of  the  blind,  and 
Mrs  I  earn  assured  her  hearers  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  settlements 
she  had  ever  visited. 

American  institutions  for  the  teaching 
of  the  blind    are,  she  continued,    among 


the  best  in  the  world,  but  in  providing 
employment  for  those  who  leave  the  in- 
stitutions the  United  .States  is  very  much 
id  European  countries.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  Mis.  Fearn's  lecture  tour 
is  to  persuade  philanthropic  persons  to 
contribute  money  for  the  publication 
ol  books  with  raised  type,  especially 
magazines. 

father  William  O'Brien   Pardow  intro- 
tluced    the  speaker  and    spoke    enthusw 
illy  on  behalf  of  the  cause  for  -which 
she  was  working.     The  Xavier   Publica- 
tion Society,  he  said,  had  been  founded 
in  lOOO.and  had  expended  since  that  time 
only  $18,000  on  its  plant  and  output,  while 
the  Boston  Public  Library  spent  annuallv 
over  5300,000  on  the  acquisition    of  new 
books.     He  hoped,  he  added,    that  these 
h  an  i  res   would   set  his    hearers    thinking 
ami  that  the  result  would  be  a  large  ad- 
dition io  the  treasury  of  the  organization 
Archbishop  Farley,  who  was    present 
signified   his  approval  of  the   enterprise 
by    promising   to   defray   the  expenses  of 
Ufc  printing  in  Braille  of  the  "History  of 
lobias." 

.  After  the  lecture  many  of  the  women 
in  the  audience  spent  some  time  in  ex- 
amining Mrs  Fearn's  frock,  which  was 
one  ot  the  coronation  dresses  of  the  Que<*n  ' 
It  was  of  ruby  velvet  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  with  it  was  worn  a  white 
gauze  veil  five  vards  in  length  held 
place  by  a  coronet  of  gold. 
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xs.  Walker  Fearn  Gives  Illustrated  Lecture 
on  Queen  -M  Rumania. 


Dressed  in  a  Rumanian  costume  of  wonderful 
hand  embroidery,  one  of  four  made  for  the 
Queen  of  Ruoiania  at  the  time  of  her  coronation, 
Mrs.  Walker  frearn.  who  has  set  out  at  the  request 
of  the  Queen  \o  work  and  epeak  for  the  blind, 
lectured  yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for_  the 
Blind.  The  speaker  said  thai:  whe»'"«T?r~Q"ueen. 
<-  ar«ren  Sylva,  sent  her  out  on  this  mission  shf» 
**old  her:  "If  you  say  that  you  are  going  to  speak 
about  the  blind,  people  will  not  come  to  hear  you. 
You  must  have  something  else."  Therefore  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  lecture  upon  Carmen  Sylva, 
her  country  and  her  work 

"The  Queen,"  she  said,  "studied  the  problem  of 
the  blind  for  twenty  years  before  she  began  her 
work  for  them,  and  selected  from  the  things  that 
are  done  for  them  In  the  different  countries  what 
would  be  practical  and  of  benefit  in  Rumania.  She 
has  been  accused  of  segregating  the  blind.  She 
hasn't  done  that;  but  as  many  Rumanian  villages 


"Irari-eam'tot  knew  CMrmen  Sylva-**y*ara  ago. 
when  her  husband  was  Minister  to  Greece.  Long 
,  afterward  she  saw  her  again,  in  Bucharest,  and  the 
Queen,  believing  she  needed  something  to  do,  sent 
her  to  find  a  certain  blind  woman  whosa  name  she 
had  forgotten  and  whose  address  she  didn't  know. 
Mrs.  Fearn  succeeded  in  her  quest,  and  out  of  that 
grew  her  present  mission. 

"When  the  Queen  told  me  to  go  out  and  help  the 
blind,"  she  went  on,  "I  told  her:  'Tour  majesty, 
how  can  I?  I  am  not  a  rich  woman.'  She  gave 
j  me  the  only  reproachful  look  I  ever  had  from  her, 
and  said:  'Money!  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  money 
were  all?    Give  yourself!"  "  | 

The  lecture  was  Illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  showing  scenes  in  Bucharest,  the  palace, 
the  Queen  writing,  visiting  her  blind  or  reading 
In  her  beautiful  Italian  garden;  scenes  of  peasant 
life  and  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  country. 

"The  cabs  of  Bucharest,"  said  the  speaker,  as  a 
street  scene  In  that  city  flashed  on  the  screen,  "are 
the  most  perfect  thing  in  the  way  of  cabs  I  have 
ever  seen.     They   look  like   private   carriages,   and 
the  horses  are  so  fine  that  the  first  time   I  went 
to  Bucharest  I  thought  a  horse  show  was  on.    But 
the  cabmen  don't  know  an  address  in  the  city  ex- 
cept   the    King's   gate    to    the   palace.     You've    got 
to  know  your  route,  and  when  you  want  the  cab- 
man to  turn  to  the  left  you  poke  him  on  the  left 
side  with  your  umbrella  or  whatever  is  handy,  and 
when  you  wish  to  turn  to  the  right  you  poke  him 
In    the    right    ribs;    and    when    you    desire    to    stop 
you  give  him  a  good  hard  punch  in  the  back.    If 
you   get   absent   minded    and   neglect   to   punch    he 
will  drive  you  with  a  flourish  up  to  the  King's  en- 
trance to  the  palace.1" 

One  of  the  pictures  given  was  a  reproduction  In  j 
Carmen    Sylva's    writing   of   what   she   has   to   say 
on  woman's  rights.    The  Queen  Isn't  a  suffragette, 
evidently.    She  writes: 

"Woman's  rights!  We  have  the  right  to  suffer, 
to  be  patient,  to  work,  to  help,  to  be  virtuous  and 
to  make  men  so.    What  more  do  we  need?" 

The    Rev.    Father   Pardow    preceded    Mrs.    Fearn  j 
with  a  brief  appeal  for  aid  In  the  work  of  printing 
books    for    the    blind.     "It    makes    one    Indignant," 
he  said,    "to  see  how  much  money  Is  thrown  Into 
free  libraries  for  the  seeing  and  what  a  beggarly 
(little   is  done  to   furnish  books   for  the   blind — who 
need  them  so  much  more  than  we." 
|    Several    songs    written     by    Carmen    Sylva    were  I 
[sung  by  Miss  Alice  Preston  and  Francls^Rjyjers.      J 
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OLDEST  PENNY 

PAPER  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


C.  K.  Ornstein,  Practically  Blind 
From  Birth,  Says  the  World 
is  Beautiful 


SAID  THERE  WAS  NO  HOPE 


BLIND   SWIM  STRAIGHT. 

Keep  Course  with  Marvellous  Directness, 
Glided  by  Sound. 
Jos^ak  mJm  professional  singers   with 

magnificent 'voices  never  learn  to  sing  in 
perfect  tune,  so  do  the  trainers  of  really 
fine  swimmers  often  find  it  impossible 
that  men  with  every  quality  for  racing 
otherwise  can  be  made  or  taught  to  swim 
even  in  an  approximate  stralgnt  line,  says 
Tit  Bits 
Many  a  splendid  swimmer  is  beaten  on 

,i_    o„««,,nt-     f,nr-    "nls    inveterate    haiblt    Ot 

_ives  him 
a"  ounabout  journey.  But  the"  remark- 
able fact  remains  that  blind  swimmers— 
of    whom    there    are    in    this   .country,  a 


3  account,   for   his   inveterate   habit  » 
■etting  off  his  course  naturally  gives  him 
__.*5-t.„„*    ^,>noi>        Rut    the    remark- 


MRS.     WALKER    PBARN. 
In  a  Rumanian  costume. 


considerable  number  in  connection  with 
various  institutions  for  persons  so  af- 
flicted—universally and  without  exception 
swim  with  marvelous  directness;  indeed, 
in  as  perfectly  straight  a  line  as  is  hu- 
manly possible,  even  when  the  distance 
covered  is  very  considerable. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the   College  for  the  Bliud  at   Up- 
per  Norwood,— -who   particularly   interests  | 
himself  in   the  physical   education   of  the  I 
blind   and    has    noticed  this   curious    f  act,  | 
v*iomm«nds  that  swimmers   who   persist- 
ently foul  each  other  on  any  course  should  | 
practice  experimentally  when  blindfolded. 

Blind  swimmers  can,  it  appears,  on  hear- 
ing a  noise  in  any  given  direction  not  only 
swim  absolutely  straight  to  the  point 
whence  the  noise  proceeds,  but  when  left 
to  themselves  their  steering  is  just  as  ac- 
curate. 


are  isolated  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  bring  the 
blind  from  their  native  place*  to  a  place  where 
they  can  be  cared  for  and  employed.  In  Carmen 
Sylva's  'City  of  the  Blind'  she  gives  work  not  only 
to  the  blind,  but  to  their  families." 


Just  about  the  happiest  young  man  in 
New  York  this  Christmas  will  be 
Charles  K.  Ornstein,  of  No.  34  West  One 
Hundred    and    Twenty-ninth    street     who 

ra"kVt.the  Ekil1  and  patience  of  a  doc 
Ms   sTght        °Wn  fortitude>  >"*  recovered 

From  his  birth  twenty-three  years  ago 
prnstem      had     feeen  •        s  ago 

eve     Wlth°r2   WUhv,a  Cataract  over  eaeh 
eye     With    the    right    eye    he    could    see 

nothing;     with    the    left    he    could     read 

coarse   print    by   holding   the   page   about* 

two  inches  from  the  eye 

hl?£!£S  h?S  never  had  a  e°od  l0°k  at 
hi.  father  his  mother,  his  brother,  who 
s    older    than    he,    or    his    sister,    Who    is 

22STE  Ch0arIes  never  knew  what  hi» 

coach  dog,   Sport,   looked  like. 

First    Operation   Unsuccessful 

rJr,JLy°U?g  ,.man's  father  is  Samuel 
Ornstein  lanamg  agent  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  who  lives  in  the 
Mauretania  apartment  house,  at  the  ad- 
dress given  above.  Charles,  when  seven 
years    of    age,    underwent    operations    on 

III  J ^  . HiS  left  eye  was  somewhat 
benefited  but  the  right  eye  remained 
devoid  of  sight. 

Mr.  Ornstein  later  on  took  his  son  to 
several  specialists,  who  examined  the 
lad  s  eyes.  "If  he  were  my  boy,"  thev 
told  him  in  turn,  "I  would  leave  his 
eyes  alone.     He  can  never  be  helped  " 

Despite  his  handicap,  the  boy  attended 
school  holding  his  books  pressed  nearly 
against  his  imperfect  left  eye.  He  got  as 
I  far  as  the  second  lowest  grade  in  the 
Grammar  School,  at  One  Hundred  and 
•Seventeenth  street  and  St.  Nicholas  ave- 
nue, learning  to  read  and  write.  He  left 
school  when  he  was  fourteen. 

For    three    years,     Charles,     practically 
fehng   his    way,    worked   as   a    messenger , 
for    Barney    Biglin,    the    carter.    His    job! 
was   to   go   back   and   forth  on   the   ferry 
boat    to    Ellis    Island    and    hold    together, 
groups  of  immigrants. 

At  length   his  father  heard  of  Dr.   Max 
Talney,  of  No.  55  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth    street,    who    has    been    suc- 
cessful in  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  After 
an  examination   of  the  young  man's  eves 
the  doctor  said   it   was  a  shame   for  him 
to  continue  In  such  a  state  of  darkness. 
Cataracts    Are    Cut    Away 
Two  and  a  half  months  a.g. 
began  preparing  for  an   operation  on  the 
sightless   eye,    and    finally   decided   to   cut 
away  the  cataract  from  it. 

The  bandages  were  on  only  a  few  days 
and  when  they  were  removed  the  voting 
man  could  see  his  father  and  his  mother 
twenty-five    feet    away. 

"O,  the  world  looks  so  fine,"  said 
Charles.  "I  never  knew  it  was  so  beau- 
tiful. And  Sport,  isn't  he  a  fine  looking 
dog?  I  never  knew  before  that  there 
was  an  eagle  on  a  dollar  bill.' 

Charles  is  goincr  to  night  school  now 
to  fit  himself  for  some  outdoor  occupa- 
tion that  will  not  strain  his  eyes.  He 
and  his  family  pronounce  the  operation 
perfect.  Later  on  Dr.  Talney  is  going  to 
operate  on  the   left  eye. 
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BUND  ARTISTSJNTERTAIN. 

p-ogation    WUfcess    a   Pleasin, 

gregation  of  the  Ebenezw  ^^ 

byterlan  Chun* .a    360  Stoc        ^^  w 
€  presen    ^     ^ment    gWen    by    a 
listen    to    an    emei  «.»  pastor    of 

number   of    ^^SariS   £   Jaeger, 
the   church,   the »  ««J-  tne  church   so 

kindly   offered   the   us  .      dem0nstrate 

that  the  afflicted  «  J**^  that  the  , 
to   their  more     ort «"««  eXtenaiv«    in 

work  of   the  blind   » very the 

scope,    and   tha\^°SKSsthaft  are  usually  ! 
can  perform  many  task*  t  ^   see 

allotted   to    their  hrethren:  Rudolph  | 
The  programme  ***  a*       and  declalmer; 
Hutchinson,   ventriloquist   «^     ^    ..^ 

Arthur     Th°mS'-    Antoinette   Barden 
Work  of  the   Blind       .  x    Decker, 

violin   and   Pia™    ^ons.  and  J.  Clem- 
piano  solos  and  recipe ,n  ,  &    ^         I 

*nt    Coffin,    an^P.ertMiss  Marie  Kurtz, 
tnusical  instruments.    M  of   the 

who   was   in   ^J^^and  was  lustily1 
blind  corp,.   -«•£££•  o|    all    kinds    of 
cheered.    An    e>^  10  d  was  shown 

fancy  ^^^Jf.  reaped  for  their  1 
and  a  goodly  sum  m 

benefit.  ____>-- ■ 

THE    WEST 
IRGINIA   TABLE 
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Superintendent,      Principal 
President? 


or 


There  has  recently  been  some 
discussion  in  the  school  papers  as 
to  the  most  fitting  designation  of 
the  head  of  a  School  for  the  Deaf. 
The  following  from  the  Florida 
School  Herald  states  the  case  in  a 
light  that  will  doubtless  be  new  to 

j  many: 

A  majority  of  the  heads  of  schools 
!  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  through- 
out the  country  are  termed  Super- 
intendents,    while   the   remaining 
ones  are  called  Principals,  leaving 
only  Florida  with    a   President   at 
the  head  of  her    school.     But   the 
Florida  school,  in  taking  this   for- 
ward step,  has  experienced  a    sort 
of  evolution— first  it  was  a  Super- 
intendent, then  a    Principal,     and 
now  a  President.     The  last  change 
was  made    by    the    present    State 
Board  of  Control  and  we  feel  that 
they    "builded    better    than   the.v 
knew"     in    making    the    change, 
although  one  or  two  of  the  papers 
of  the  other  schools  have  called    it 
a    "ponderous   title."     To    offset 
this,  one  of   the   mo  t     progessive 
superintendents     of    the    country 


.  once  told  us  that  he  was  sorry  that 
'he  had  not  long  ago  urged  uoonhis 
"  board  to  make  a  luce  cnange. 

Good  old  Dr.  Gallaudet  when  he 
founded  the    first   school   for   the 
deaf  in  Hartford  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  probably    not   over 
sanguine  as  to  its  ultimate  success, 
,  so  instead  of  calling  it  a  school  he 
called    it   an    asylum.     So    in    the 
beginning   was   the   beginning   of 
classing  schools  for   the   deaf   and 
blind  as  charitable  institutions,  the 
public  taking  its  cue  from  the    as- 
sociated  name.     At    that     period 
asylums   had    superintendents,    so 
naturally  Dr.  Gallaudet    was    the 
first  Superintendent  of  a  school  for 
the  deaf  in  the  country.     It  is  only 
an  easy  step  of  the  public  Pagina- 
tion to  go  from  Asylum  and  Super- , 
intendentto  Charitableness.     But 
when  we  come  to   view    the   mar-  j 
vellous     work     of    these    schools 
today,  we  are  surprised  that    the.v 
have  made  such  rapid  progress    in 
the  education  of  these  classes  with 
such     public     misconceptions      to 
always  thwart  their  progress   and 
dampen  the  spirit  of  their  activity. 
T.      The  public  is  gradually    coming 
to  a  proper  conception  of  our  work 
"  and  we  hear  the  word    asylum    as 
applying  to  our   school    less   than 
we  did  a  decade  ago. 

The  schools  have  divested  them- 
selves of  terms  that  contain  any 
ambiguity  and  we  have  schools 
instead  of  institutes  and  institu- 
tions. And  now  why  not  discard 
superintendent  and  cali  the    heads 
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LECTURES  BEFORE 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

r*  \ 

George  O'Dwier,  Totally  Blind,  In- 
terests Teachers  and  Pupils  With 
Instructive  Address  in  Assembly 
Hall. 


a  a  s  r\  ?,r  p 
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An.  interesting  lecture  was  given 
in  the  high  school  assembly  hall 
Tuesday  afternoon  by  George 
O'Dwier  of  Now  York  City.  Mr. 
O'Dwier  is  totally  blind  and  has  be-n 
hincese.en  years  old.  He  makes 'his 
livlibocd  by  lecturing  on  subjects  in- 
culent  to  the  loss  of  eyesight.  He 
"mis  travelled  all  through  the  country 
and  has  spoken  before  the  high 
schools  in  many  cities.  He  address- 
ed the  Framingham  normal  school 
last  week.  Mr.  O'Dwier  told  how  the 
blind  distinguish  lettors,  how  they 
write,  and  how  they  know  the  dif- 
ferent colors. 

He  also  spoke  about,  the  way  in 
which  they  work  about  pianos  and 
their  delicate  sense  of  touch  and  of 
hearing.  The  thing  that  ho  im- 
pressed upon  the  audience  most  was 
that  blind  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
depend  upon  charity,  neither  do  they 
seek  sympathy  from  those  who  can 
see.  Mr.  O'Dwier  also  spoke  of 
the  life  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  of 
Laura  Bridgman  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
who  attended  the  Perkins  Institute. 
Mr.  O'Dwier  is  also  quite  a  musician 

of  our  schools  presidents*     In  the     and  gave  several  selections  upon  the 
oi  uui  »w'»»      i  4  piano  and  several  wmsthng  solos. 

popular      mind        superintendent 

awakens   the   idea   of   an   orphan 

asylum,    reformatory     and     poor 

farm. 

If  this  suggested  change  had 
been  made  years  ago,  the  Illinois 
school  would  not  to-day  be  placed 
with  the  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  but  would  be 
placed  like  schools  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Neither  would  Dr.  Argo,  of  the 
Colorado  School,  find  himself  in 
the  position  which  henowoccupies 
if  he  had  been  called  President  in- 
stead of  Superintendent.  To  day 
he  is  fighting  the  Civil  Service 
commission  of  his  state  because  the 
('omission  considers  his  school 
amenable  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tors under  which  the  Comission 
exists.  Dr.  Argo  denies  this  and 
stoutly  maintains  that  his  school 
is  purely  educational.  Could  tins 
contention  have  lived  a  minute 
against  President  as  it  does  with 
Superintendent  Argo* 


BLIND    MAN    SPEAKS 


gh   School   Pupils   Deeply   Interested 
in    His  Talk. 


Foi:  the    morning    devotional 

ercises    at     the    High    school      this 

orning,   G.   B.  O'Dwyer  of  Philadel- 

ria.  Pa  ,  gave  an  intensely  interest- 

g  talk  to  the  school  on  "Education 

i    the    Blind."      Mr.    O'Dwyer    is    to- 

dly    blind    himself.      This    did      not 

rove   a  handicap   to   his   talk   or   en- 

31'taining   manner. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  enlivpnod  his  address 
nth  many  witticisms,  but  he  pi?3 
-r.ve  a  number  of  interesting 
'noughts  for  those  with  sight,  from 
^ne  who  is  sightless.  T\o  gave  sov- 
!"!    pj  ins    and      whir; 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  heir, 
lion  of  hii  listeners  from  beginning 
to  end  and  the  faculty  and  pupils 
wore  unanimous  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  most  interesting  talk  of  its  kind 
that  they  had  ever  had  the  pleasure! 

of   heari 
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The  popularity  of  "Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky" grows  steadily  and  its  fame  is  spread- 
ing to  other  countries.  Some  of  the  chapters 
have  been  reprinted  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Two  copies  of  the  entire  book  are 
now  in  print  for  the  blind,  one  in  the  Albany 
State  Library  and  the  other  in  the  New  \ork^ 
Citv  Library.  These  are' in  six  volumes  of 
English  braille,  while  the  copy  being  prepared 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Library  in  Amer- 
ican braille  will  require  nine  volumes. 


Tuesday,    Jan.   26,   1909. 

MR.  FULLER  GOES 
SUDDENLY  BLIND 


Sight  is  Restored  a  Trifle  To- 
day   and    May  Come 
Back  Fully 


George  Fuller  of  Houghton  atoe«Jt, 
;  who  is  80  yefetrs  old.  lost  the  sight  of 
cno  c*ye  very  suddenly  yesterday,  but 
i>  le  hoped  it  Mil  return.  A  cataract 
destroyed  the  eigttvt  of  his  otfhier  eye 
some  years  asv>,  and  yesterday  as  Mr. 
Fuller  waa  looking:  out  of  the  window 
his  vision  began  to  fail  suddenly  and  in 
a  fv.v  minute®  he  was  eitone  blind-. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Wrigthit  was  called  and 
found  thac  th*>  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  p'ng-gtng-  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
eye. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  alble  to  see  a  little  today 
?nd  it  is  hoped  that  (his.  sight  imaiy  be 
restored  to  a  comfortable  degree  at 
let  st. 
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HELPING    THE    BLIND 

One  of  the  most  beneficent 
u*  the  modern  educational  movement, 
and  a  phase  that  is  almost  as  much 
humane  as  educational,  is  the  print- 
ing of  books  of  entf-i  taining  reading 
in  raised  letters  for  th-j  vise  of  the 
blind.  The  progress  of  the  movement 
that  for  a  long  time  contented  Itself 
with  raised  letter  Bibles  and  a  few 
religious  books  and  later  with  school 
ti  -\t  books,  can  best  be  understood 
in  the  fact  that  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  "Bar  Sinister,"  Ilopklnson 
Smith's  "Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "New 
Chronich  s  at  Rebecca.'  and  Owen 
Wist*  is  "The  Virginian."  and  other 
stories  of  this  sort,  are  now  made 
available  for  those  without  sight,  and 
may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  most 
progressive  public  libraries.  The  ef- 
fort making  in  the  present  day  to  lift 
the  blind  above  their  misfortune,  by 
giving  them  chances  for  an  education 
and  training  for  an  occupation,  and, 
what  is  almost  as  desirable,  opening 
up  to  them  the  means  of  self-culture 
and  entertainment  through  a  wide 
variety  of  reading,  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  general  enlightenment  and  part  of 
the  recognition  that  there  can  be  no 
genuine  progress  of  the  race  except 
heed  be  paid  to  the  advancement  of 
all  the  ei>  merits  that  compose  it. 


Blind  Broom  Maker 

Wins  Marked  Success 
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C.  H.  Tuttle,  blind  broom  maker 


I 


Probably  one  of  the  most  expert  broom 
makers  in  the  State  and  whose  case  Is 
attracting  considerable  attention  at  the 
present  time  from  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  different  institutions  for  the  blind, 
Is   Christopher  H.    Tuttle. 

Tuttle  has  been  sightless  for  10  years, 
and  has  become  master  during  that  time 
bf  three  different  systems  of  blind  read- 
ing. 

I  A  few  months  ago  Tuttle,  who  lives  In 
Lynn,  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  try  his 
pand  under  a  competent  teacher  at  mak- 
ing   brooms.     Acting    upon    this    sugges- 


tion, he  became  so  proficient  that  many 
of  the  leading  grocers  of  Lynn  will  sell 
no  other  brooms  but  those  he  makes, 
claiming  that  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
factory  product. 

Before  he  became  blind,  Tattle  was  ant 
electrician,  and  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  largest  electrical  railroad  under- 
takings In  New  England.  He  took  charge 
of  the  double  tracking  of  the  air  Una 
division  of  the  New  Tork,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  road,  and  was  one  of  the  con-% 
structlon  heads  of  the  Nantasket  Beaohf 
road  owned  by  the  same  corporation. 
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'  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 
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Interesting     Address     oy     New 

York   Man   in    Greenfield 

High  School. 


GREENFIELD,  Jan.  26— There  was 
a  pleasing  entertainment  at  assembly 
hall  this  noon,  at  the  high  school,  \yhen 
G.  G.  O'Dwyer  of  New  York,  who  is 
blind,  gave  piano  selections  and  whist- 
ling solos  of  his  own  acimposrt-ton  and 
a  lecture  on  "The  Power  of  Mind  and 
the  Education  of  the  Blind."  He  gave  I 
vivid  explanations  of  the  methods  of 
education  of  the  blind,  showing  the  in- 
dustrial branches  as  taken  up  in  the 
schools.  After  showing  the  cheerful 
spirit  of  the  blind  and  the  advantage 
of  mental  vision  the  speaker  gave  a 
briel  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  notabl 
blind\people  of  the  world. 


HIT   BY  ENGINE,  LOSES  SIGHT. 

Aaron  Jacobs,  aged  67,  of  65  Westville 
street.  Dorchester,  was  struck  by  a 
shifting  engine  in  the  Dover  street  rail- 
road yards,  yesterday  and  received  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  left  eye  which 
caused  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  this  eye. 
He  was  previously  blind  in  the  "right 
eye,  so  that  he  Is  now  totally  bUjitL-— 
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EXHIBITION  AT  HEXHAM. 


Artificial  Blooms  Made  by  Blind 
Girls. 


Mrs  OtrtJibert.  of  Beau  front  Castle,  opened  a  five- 
days'  floral  exhibition,  in  Idle  Town.  Hail.  Hexham, 
■vcisterday.  The  exhibition  has  been  organised  by  the 
executive  of  the  Watercress  and  Flower  (I  iris'  Chriei.ian 
Mission,  and  the  flowers  on  pale  were  made  by  blind 
and  crippled  girls  belonging  to  the  mission..  The 
display  of  artificial  blooms  was  exceedingly  fine,  and 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  flowers  were  a  tribute 
to  the  great  tecltnical  skill  of  the  girls  who  made 
them.  There  -was  a  very  laorge  attendance.  Captain 
J.  H.  Cuthbe.rt,  D.S-O.,  presided,  over  the  opening 
proceedings,  and  was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by 
the  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the-  neighbourhood 
and  the  local  clergy. 

■Mr  Alfred  Groom,  eon  of  the  superintendent  and 
secretary  of  the  mission,  stated  the  objects  of  the 
mission,  which  \va6  started  42  years  ago.  There  are 
270  blind  and  crippled  giris  under  training,  and  they 
are  taught  the  business  of  artificial  flower  making,  and 
earn  -wages  sufficient  to  make  them  self^dependant. 
There  ■was  also  an  orphanage  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  for  250  chikkren.  It  was  a  national  institu- 
tion, and  the  .girls  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  was  the  reason  they  had  come  there  to  ask 
them  to  heip  these  girls  by  buying  the  flowers  they 
had  made. 

Captain  Otithbert  said  they  all  knew  the  difficulties 
of  the  question  of  charity,  and  in  some  charities  it 
was  doubtful  if  they  were  of  permanent  advantage  to 
the  people  or  not.  But  in  this  case*  he  did  not  think 
any  question  of  that  sort  would  arise. 

Mrs  Outhbert  then  declared  the  sale  open,  and  she 
■was  aocorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Rev  Dennis  Jones,  seconded  by  the  Rev  J.  A. 
Tait.— The  flcwer  stalls  were  presided  over  by  ladies 
connected  witOi  the  various  chuTches  in  the  town, 
fresh  relays  going  on  dutv  each  day.  Music  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr  T.  H.  Scott's  orchestra,  and  yesterday, 
at  all  events,  the  exhibition  proved  a  great  draw. 
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CORONER  A  BUND  MAN 

His  Lack  of  Sight   Does  Not  Handi- 
cap Him  in  Office. 

Donehoo  Is  a  Typewriter,  Stenographer  and 

Musical  Genius— He  Seeks  Funds 

for  More  Training. 

The  office  of  coroner  of  JAilton  county, 
Ga.,  has  fallen  to  a  blind  man,  and  what 
is  more  unusual  his  lack  of  sight  does 
not  pnnc  ;,  handicap  in  the  performance 
of  the  pertaining  to  his  office.    The 

i-   is  "Paul    Donehoo,    a    stenographer, 
typewriter,    musical   genius  find   a   man  of 
education.     He  has  had  two  cases  to  inv.es 
ligate  in   Atlanta,  and  has  proven  hin 
.in    elm 'ii  ni    official. 
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Mr.    Donehoo    look   up   the    contest    for 
coroner   to    provide    funds    to    aid    him    in 
ileting  Ins  musical  training,  and  is  now 
playing  the  piano  at  an  electric  theater  be- 
tween  coroner's  calls. 

lie  knows  Atlanta  as  well  as  any  man 
possessed  of  sight.  He  knows  where  to  get 
on  and  oft'  of  street  cars  by  some  sort  of 
intuition  which  no  friend  has  been  able 
to  fathom.  With  amazing  ease  he  crosses 
streets  used  by  carriages,  autos  and  other 
vehicles  and  has  never  yet  been  injured. 
He  carries  a  list  of  all  qualified  jurymen 
in  the  county  and  I  lies  to  get  the  best 
men.  When  the  inquest  is  held  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hurt,  the  count  v  physician  for  the  cor- 
oner, takes  down  the  testimony.  Then 
ihe  blind  coroner  takes'  it  home,  has  it 
marl  to  him  and-  copies  it  on  the  type 
writer. 


324    Washington     Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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PROM    "THE   LISTENER" 

The  educators  of  the  blind  about  here  are 
growing  enthusiastic  over  the  latest  repre- 
sentative blind  student  at  Harvard.  He 
came  here  two  years  ago  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  from  the  State  of  Washington 
University;  this  he  had  won  on  a  test 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  prove  that 
a  blind  man  could  earn  his  own  way  through 
college  if  he  tried  hard  enough.  The  de- 
gree and  diploma  he  received  entitle  him 
for  life  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  but  he  is  here  now  on 
a  scholarship  given  him  by  the  University 
Club  of  Seattle  for  three  years'  study  in 
history  at  Harvard;  for  his  work  two  years 
ago  he  received  the  Harvard  A.  M.  He 
is  at  work  now  on  a  study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  public  schools  and  administra- 
tion of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  but  twenty-six,  and  phys- 
ically a  superb  specimen  of  the  cheery, 
blond  giant. 

From 


'EXHIBIT  FOR  BLIND 
IN  HISTORY  MUSEUM 

Room  of  Their  Own,  with  Spe- 
cial Attendants  and  Specimens 
Labeled  in  Raised  Letters. 


HOW  THEY  CAIN  KNOWLEDGE 


Sense  of  Touch  Guides  Them  and  They 

Ask    More    Intelligent    Questions" 

Than  Visitors  with  Sight. 


A    natural    History    study    room    Coi    I  m 
f"nd   '"   ,°  ft»  ah   entirely   new  fftirtu'n 

kthe      Xatnra!       FUs'Jory       .\U,sr„m.       whie|, 

promises  interesting  developments  and  the 
owning  of  delight,',, ,   ,„-,,,,  of  ^search   t„ 
1    aff)l«ed    class   of    :  0f    whom 

*here  aTO   many   |n    Ihis   ril,       Th(, 
|wonl>   an  idoa  ,„  enib,.y0  &)  ^ 

»■  >et.   but   the  matter  was  passed   u»   , 

fn"  ',">    by  -he  Bo.rd  of  Tru.te 

m  soon  as  time  and   money  will   wr„ 

»t     Agatha  s    bran.  I,  PubUc    ,  ,   • 

brao,   not  far  from   the  museum    hasTa 
-'•able    library    „,r    the    blifed! 
and  many  v,s,tors  from  among  them.     It 

of     £„,i      -     'aSt    month    that    "™    ^ea 

or   fumiahmgr  a  room   for   them   at  th> 
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museum    came    Id    the    mind    of    Dire 
Bumpus  of  the  museum,  who  started  to 
P«]  it   Into  action  Immediately. 

The  frequently    blind    visitors    to 

the  museum,  and  even  with  nothing'  ar- 
ranged for  their  convenience  they  take 
great  delight  in  what  la  told  them  and 
the  observations  they  are  able  to  make  by 
the   sense   of    touch. 

The  new  room  for  the  blind  will  proba- 
bly be  arranged  on  the  second  floor,  over 
the  entrance,  and  opposite  the  new  chil- 
dren s  room,  it  will  contain  specimens 
whose  significant  e  can  be  distinguished 
by  touch,  and  everything  will  be  labeled 
in  raised  Utters  that  the  blind  visitors 
may  read.  There  will  be  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  with  v.  Inch  the  hiind  are  II! 
to  be  most  familiar:  the  birds  they  hear 
sing  in  tiie  park  and  the  squirrels,  besides 
animals  of  all  lands  af  different  times. 
Which  may  be  arranged  serially  and 
changed  from  day  to  day,  and  have  pro- 
grammes for  certain  days,  which  -may 
be  sludlcd  in  advance.  Natural  history 
books  in  raised  Inters  will  follow,  and 
the  work  will  develop  as  it  goes  on. 

"  The   blind   who   have  visited   the  mu- 
seum have   taken   the  greatest  interest,  in 
everything   that   has   been   shown  them." 
Said  (ieoige  H.  Sherwood,  Secretary  of  the-" 
museum,    speaking    on    the    new    project' 
yesterday.     "They  always  speak  of  see- 
ing things,  and  with  the  knowledge  they- 
gain   from   what  we  tell  them,  and  what 
they   can    learn    from   the   sense   of  feel- 
ing,   blind    children    ask   more   intelligent 
questions  than  those  with  eyes. 

"  Three  boys  came  to  my  office  the 
other  day  and  asked  to  he  shown  some  of 
the  museum  treasures.  They  were  boys 
of  ordinary  education,  perhrps  12,  14,  and 
1«  or  18  years  old.  Two  were  entirely 
blind,  and  one  could  distinguish  any  large 
object  placed  before  him,  and  tell  a  sub- 
stance from  nothing.  I  took  them  into 
one  of  the  laboratories  where  they  were 
preparing  some  of  the  big  fossil  animal*, 
and  told  them  where  they  were  found 
and  how  we  discovered  and  excavated 
them.  We  had  a  remarkable  specimen 
at  (hat  time— a  monster  Tratehodon,  or 
duck-billed  Dinosaur,  found  in  the 
Western  States,  almost  as  tal'  as  the 
height  of  the  room. 

"  It  was  in  a  state  of  preparation  and 
had  not  been  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  rock,  so  that  to  the  inexperienced 
it  looked  simply  like  a  big  piece  of  rock. 
But  the  boys  were  intensely  interested. 
When  I  told  them  that  it  was  from  :;,- 
000,000  to  10,000,000  years  old  they 
wanted  to  know  if  it  Tiad  really  been 
alive,  and  how  we  knew  that  it  was  so 
old.  Most  children  would  have  taken 
what  we  said  for  granted  and  asked  no 
more  questions  when   told  its  age. 

"  Then  I  took  tire  hoys  down  to  ex- 
amine the  Warren  mastodon  presented  to 
the  museum  by  Mr.  Morgan.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  and  by  standing 
on  that  the  boys  could  reach  up  and  just 
touch  the  tips  of  the  animal's  ribs.  I 
showed  them  the  forelegs,  and  they  could 
feel  that  they  were  as  large  as  trees, 
and  they  reached"  up  to  see  how  lone 
they  were  and  carried  their  hands  down 
the  legs  to  the  feet  and  discovered  that 
it   was  a    five-toed  animal. 

"  'Gee.'  said  one  of  them,  'I  would  not 
like  to  have  him  step  on  me.' 

"  They  found  the  joints  and  said  they 
were  the  elbows,  and  asked  if  the  crazy- 
bones   were  as  big  as  that. 

"Some  time  ago  arrangements  were ' '■ 
made  by  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
schools  up  town  to  bring  thr.ee  of  their 
pupils,  who  were  also  blind/  There  wer* 
two  girls  and  a  boy.  One  of  the  girls 
could  speak  a  little.  We  gave  them 
special  privileges  and  different  cases  were 
opened  for  them.  They  were  looking  at 
the  animals  in  connection  with  school 
work  they  were  doing.  They  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  see  a  polar  hear  and  a  camel. 
••  Being  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  thev  had 
to  receive  the  information  through  th^ 
instructor.  They  all  took  hold  of  hands, 
and  as  I  gave  the  information  the  in- 
structor would  telegraph  with  his  fingers 
into  the  hand  of  the  pupil  next  him,  who 
in  turn  would  telegraph  to  the  one  next 
her,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  thev 
all  understood.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  each  other, 
I  noticed.  And  one  of  them  never  dis- 
covered anything  of  Interest  but  it  must 
be  told  immediately  to  the  other— the 
humn   of  the  camels,   the   woolly   coat  nf 


the  musk  ox.  and  with  wide-open  mouths 
they   would    exclaim    'Ah-h-h!' 

"  They  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  peacock,  and  not  one  of  them  had  to 
be  told  what  it  was.  They  were  interest- 
ed when  told  that  its  so-called  tail  was 
not  really  the  tall  at  all.  but  the  feathers 
of  the  back,  and  the  real  tail  was  un- 
derneath. They  were  not  contented  unM 
thev  had  discovered  the  real  tail.  The 
girls  were  giggling  over  the  tales  th$y. 
had  heard  of  the  peacock's  vanity,  and 
one  of  the  girls  spread  out  her  skirts  anil 
walked  affectedly  in  Imitation  of  a  fine 
lady,   saying:    'Oh.   pretty,   pretty!' 

"That  was  not  long  after  Peary's  re- 
turn from  one  of  his  trips,  and  we  had 
one  of  the  sledges  that  he  had  actually 
used  and  a  sledge  used  by  his  little  girl, ,-. 
The  children  were  delighted  that  thev  . 
were  able  to  examine  them  closely,  as 
the  ordinary  visitors  were  not.  The  boy 
was  down  on  his  knees  instantly,  exam- 
ining the  construction  of  the  Fledges,  find- 
ing that  there  were  no  nails  in  them 
and  that  they  were  fastened  together 
with  thongs  of  walrus  hide.  The  teacher 
who  was  with  them  said  that  the  boy 
would -go  back  to  the  school  and  construct 
practically  the  same  kind  of  a  sledge. 

"I  saw  one  of  the  girls— the  one  who 
had  illustrated  the  peacock  propensities 
of  some  women— at  the  tuberculosis  ex- 
hibition the  other  day.  There  are  some 
of  the  btiildings  exhibited  of  which  she 
could  gain  a  very  good  idea  with  her  fin- 
gers, it  was  wonderful  the  way  in  which 
the  boys  who  examined  the  fossils  wouid 
discover  a  slight  bunch  that  a  skilled  ob- 
server would  have  passed  over  and  ask 
its  meaning.  Sometimes  they  would  know 
what  it  was.  Many  things  are  very  deli- 
cate, but  the  blind  handled  them  with 
much  more  care  than  visitors  with  sight 
would  have  done,  without  breaking  a 
thing. 

"We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  many 
of  the  blind  come  here — probably  not  many 
in  total— but  we  know  that  when  they 
have  a  room  of  their  own,  with  tables  ' 
and  chairs,  some  one  in  attendance,  and 
everything  for  them  alone  and  properly- 
labeled,  they  will  derive  much  comfort 
and  pleasure  here.  We  shall  get  the 
room  in  shape  as  soon  as  we  can." 

An  offer  has  been  made  already  by 
some  one  to  prepare  the  raised  labels  for. 
the  specimens. 
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Tuesday,    Feb.   2,    1909. 
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BLIND   JUSTICE    OF    THE    PEACE. 

CINCINNATI.   Feb.   2— Ally.   Samuel' 
W.    Bell,    blind,     ha  as 

justice  of  the'peaee  in  Hamilton  romi- 
;ty  today.  t 

Bell  owes  the  loss  of  his  eyesight 
;o  political  enthusiasm.  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  in  -1888  a  salutine- 
lean  no  n    was  discharged   in    his   face 

\\  hen  the  bandages  were  removed  it 
was  found  that  his  left  eye  had  lost 
its  sight  Undaunted,  Bell  took  up  the 
study  ot  law  at  night  and  kept  a  hook 
store  by  day.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
in   1399.  tne 

He  continued  his  studies    and  errad 

Pally  h'  '  his  other 

Iwnmer,     Tw,.  ':„ 

he   became    totally    blind. 


BOSTON    -MASS."!    TRANSCRIPT 


'uesday,    Feb.   2,    1909. 


INSTRUCTING     THE     BLIND 

Former  Representative  Lowell  Seeks 
to  Extend  the  Commission's  Work  to 
Homes 

The  Committee  on  Education  gave  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  to  provide  that  blind  persons 
may  receive  instruction  in  their  homes 
through  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Former  Representative  James 
A.  Lowell  of  Newton  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  legislation,  and  explained  that  it  is  only 
a  move  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  Its  work.  James  P. 
Munroe,  secretary  of  the  Commission,  fa- 
vored the  legislation,  and  there  was  no 
opposition.     The  hearing  was  closed. 
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The    Rt.    Rev. 
granted  to  the  nur 
daughters  of.  Wis 
leotrfttflB    ihrout 


[shop  McDonnell  has 
of  the  Order  of  the 
permission  to  col- 
lout  the  diocese  for 
three  Jpoirrhs,  beginning  to-morrow,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt  on  their  Home  for  Blind,  Crip- 
pled and  Defective  Poor  ChilTrHWisjBWBort 
Jefferson.  Up  until  two  years  ago  there 
■was  no  Catholic  institution  of  this  kind 
in  the  state,  but  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  these  nuns  from  France  they  learned 
of  the  need  for  a  home  of  this  kind  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  diocesan  au- 
thorities. The  work  began  in  a  very 
humble  way,  and  the  sisters  having 
turned  their  convent  into  a  hospital,  re- 
ceived the  first  party  of  thirty-two  chil- 
dren, selected  at  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  from  the  orphan  asylums,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1907.  The  sisters  are  trained  in 
hospital  work,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  children  was 
noticed    very   soon   after   their   reception. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  plant 
were  found  necessary,  and  now  the  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  However,  a  considerable  in- 
debtedness was  incurred  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  to  raise  the  money  required 
that  the  bishop  in  his  letter  of  episco- 
pal approbation  of  February  2  grants 
permission  for  the  collection,  and  "earn- 
estly commends  these  devoted  sisters  and 
their  wards  to  the  charity  of  priest  and 
people." 

There  are  now  about  100  children  in  the 

Home.  Those  unfortunate  children  who 
are  feeble-minded  are  housed  in  a  separ- 
ate building  from  the  blind  and  the  crip- 
pled. Some  of  these  crippled  children  are 
without  arms,  others  without  legs,  and 
some  terribly  deform*"'].  They  all  receive 
the  best  of  attention, '  and  the  constant 
care  of  a  surgeon  who  is  a  specialist  in 
orthopedic  practice.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  hope  for  the  child  with  crooked  limbs, 
and  the  most  approved  surgical  ap- 
paratus is  employed  to  assist  nature  in 
straightening  out  their  limbs  while  their 
bones  are  sftill  young  and  to  some  extent 
pliable.  The  blind  children  are  taught  to 
read,  and  all  the  children  are  instructed 
in  some  work  which  will  make  them  in  a 
measure  self-supporting,  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  music.  The  im- 
provement in  the  children  who  arc  taken 
out  of   the  city  is  remarkable. 

The  sisters  will  commence  their  tour 
of  collection  to-morrow  in  the  vestibules 
of  the  churches  of  St.  Teresa.  Sterling 
place  and  Classon  avenue,  of  which  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  McNamee  is  rector,  and 
St.  Joseph's,  Pacific  street,  near  Vander- 
bilt  avenue,  of  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
McNamara,  V.G.,  is  rector.  They  will 
visit  other  churches  on  succeeding  Sun- 
days. Contributions  may  also  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  Home,  Room  14, 
4    Court    square,    where    applications    for 

iu«   «^rt^r%+i^r,    r,f   nViilrlren    will    he  received 


DAUGHTERS  OF  WISDOM 
COLLECTING  CHURCH  FUNDS, 

An  unusual  scene  was  witnessed  in 
St.  Teresa's  Churcli  Sterling  place  and 
Claw»n  avenue,  apid  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church, ^actf!$c»A|eet  near  Vanderbilt 
avenue(fc\s^ii*iy  morning,  when  after 
each  mfess  were  found  in  the  vestibule 
Daughters  of  Wisdom,  members  of  a  re- 
ligious order  that  conducts  the  Brook- 
lyn Home  fo^Bjind  rjpnnte^  an(1  De- 
fective Children  at  Fort  Jefferson.  The 
Sisters  had  been  given  permission  by 
the  pastors  to  collect  from  people  leav- 
ing the  church,  and  the  response  of 
the  parishioners  was  generous.  Bishop 
McDonnell  has  granted  permission  to 
the  Sisters  to  collect  funds  for  their 
Home  in  this  way  for  the  next  three 
months. 
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1909.]        BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH     ^eb., 

A 

The  popularity  of  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky" 
grows  steadily,  and  its  fame  is  spreading  to  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  chapters  have  been  reprinted  ■ 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Two  copies  of  the 
entire  book  are  now  in  print  for  the  blind,  one  in 
the  Albany  State  Library,  and  the  other  in  the  New 
York  City  Library.  These  are  in  six  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish braille,  while  the  copy  being  prepared  for  the 
Providence  (E.  I.)  Library  in  American  braille  will  I 
require  nine  volumes. 


'lirM.-tt 
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ADDRESS  ON  STATE'S 

CHARITABLE  WORK 

. — j — 

Dr.  Charles  Bentsfein,  Superintendent 

of  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum, 

Gave  'Talk  Last  Evening. 

Dr.  Cnarles  Bernstein,  superintend- 
ent of  trie  Rome  State  Custodial  Asy- 
lum, g-av^an  instructive  address  last 
evening-  berore  the  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association  on  the  subject,  "The 
General  Charitable  Work  of  the 
State."  He  introduced  his  address  by 
showing:  that  man's  consideration  for 
his  less  fortunate  brothers  is  a  mark 
of  the  advance  in  civilization.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  those 
members  of  society  who  were  made 
invalids  by  mental  or  physical  trou- 
bles were  quickly  despatched  by  their 
fellows.  He  said  that  to-day  the  de- 
fective and  dependent  classes  can  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes: 
Those  rendered  dependent  through 
physical  disease,  those  afflicted  with 
nervous  afflictions,  and  thirdly,  those 
with  mental  troubles.  The  last  named 
class  includes  drunkards,  insane  and 
feeble-minded  persons. 

There  is  but  one  institution  for  the 
blind  in  New  York  State,  that  at  Ba- 
tavia,  where  only  135  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  New  York  City  Home 
for  the  Blind  can  accomniodsa*  15  0. 
ft  isesttmated^  that  two  persons  out 
of  every  l.ooO  are  blind  and  only  300 
out  of  2,500  are  having-  these  advan- 
tages. There  ought  to  be  schools  for 
the  blind  capable  of  accommodating 
the  entire  number.  For  the  deaf  per- 
sons in  the  State  there  is  only  one 
school  owned  by  the  State,  the  ten  or 
dozen  others  being  managed  by  pri- 
vate corporations.  There  is  one  deaf 
person  in  every  1,000  population. 
There  are  no  special  institutions  in 
this  State  for  paralytics  with  the  ex- 
option  of  one.  Most  of  such  cases 
are  cared  for  in  homes  or  in  infirm- 
aries and  hospitals  for  the  incurables. 
There  should  be  schools  for  these  pa- 
tients. 

Another  class  of  dependents  is  that 
of  tuberculosis  patients.,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous.  What  is 
needed  here  is  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. One  person  in  every  15  has  this 
disease.  Many  of  those  who  are  de- 
pendents could  get  self-sustaining 
Work  in  a  climate  where  the  disease 
could  be  cured.  Each  city  and  town 
In ust  have  its  institution  for  this  class. 
They  must  be  isolated.  Hysteria  and 
chorea,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  de- 
mand isolation,  although  patients  in 
advanced  stages  of  these  diseases  are 
generally  found  in  hospitals  and  insane 
asylums. 

Dr.  Bernstein  described  the  Craig 
colony  for  epileptics  provided  by  the 
State,  which  offers  a  lifelong  home  to 
these  dependents,  teaching-  them 
manual  training  and  other  self-sup- 
porting means.  This  disease  being  in- 
surable, the  speaker  said  that  the 
State  should  assume  charge  of  cases 
In  order  to  protect  society  from  crim- 
inals and  degenerate  offspring.  In 
New  York  State  there  are  about  15,000 
epileptics.  For  tramps,  paupers  and 
beggars,  Dr.  Bernstein  recommended 
(.he  provision  of  work  houses,  where 
h  dependents  can  be  compelled  to 
form  habits  of  industry  and  learn 
trades.  In  speaking  of  the  dependent 
criminal  classes.  Dr.  B.eri  showed 

how  the  prineiplo  cf  reform   is  super- 


ceding that  of  punishment  and  El- 
mira  Reformatory  has  become  the 
model  institution  of  the  entire  world. 
Boys  are  taken  from  their  haunts  of 
vice  and.  taught  trades,  then  released 
on  good  behavior.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  is  proving  of  the  greatest 
value  in  regenerating-  criminals  and  is 
effective  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
oases  tried.  Reformatories  of  boys, 
girls  and  women  are  also  playing 
their  part  in  this  work  of  reformation. 
Dr.  Bernstein  lastly  dealt  with  juvenile 
delinquents  and  spoke  of  the  work 
lone  by  the  juvenile  courts  and  by  the 
'raining  schools  where  manaul  train- 
ing- is  taught. 

Dr.  Bernstein  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks said  that  the  causative  factors 
of  degeneracy  and  dependency  are 
largely  to  be  found  in  alcoholism  and 
tuberculosis,^  and  declared  that  the 
State  is  at  "present  pursuing  an  ab- 
surd policy  in  gaining  a  revenue 
through  licensing  the  liquor  traffic  in 
order  to  gain  a  sum  which  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
■amounts  which  are  yearly  spent  to 
•are  for  the  dependents  produced  by 
ilcoholism. 

In  addition  to  the  address  by  Dr. 
Bernstein  a  scholarly  and  interesting 
paper  on  "Heinrich  Heine"  was  read 
by  Samuel  Reichler.  There  were  reci- 
tations by  Anna  Weinburg  and  Clara 
Glick,  and  "A  Court  Scene"  was  pre- 
sented by  Sophia  Weinburgh.  Reba 
Cowry  and  Herman  Kowalsky.  Sam- 
uel Reichler  presided.  The  Reception 
Oommittee,  which  escorted  Dr.  Bern- 
stein to  the  hall  consisted  of  Dr.  J. 
Herman  and  Barney  Abelson.  The 
Hon.  Merwin  K.  Hart  wil1  be  the 
-peaker  at  the  next  literary  meeting, 
*o  be  held  February   19- 
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State    House   Notes. 

The  hill  giving  the  highway  commis- 
sion the  right  to  pass  upon  the  change 
of  9.  name  of  street,  square,  park  or 
place  that  has  been  in  existence  for--  25 
years  or  more  was  reported  favorably 
in  the  House  yesterday. 

The  committee  on  education  has  re- 
ported the  bill  authorizing  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind  to 
expend  $5000  for  teaching  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes. 


SEEK  El 


1  THE  Bill 

inois  Commissioners  to 
Tell  How  to  Prevent  Af- 
fliction 


'**lU»»fc 
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For  the  Home  for  the  Blind. 

The  Aid  Association  for  the-'TJlind  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Home  lor  the  Blind.  015 
E    street.  r*f.*he    President.    Mrs. 

Charlotte  t.  Main,  presiding.  Plans  for 
the  camfcgwear  were  discussed,  it  was 
decided  1"  *hold  a  luncheon  some  time 
letter.  The  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  reported  that  many 
friends  throughout  the  city  had  contrib- 
uted toward  the  home.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  all  who  have  helped  in 
the  good  work,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is 
made  that  many  more  kind  friends  may 
aid  in  the  future. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office, Boston, Mass., aa 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  13.-\ 
the  astounding  demonstration  that  from 
25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  in 
Illinois  could  have  been  prevented  by 
the  very  simplest  and  safest  remedies, 
if  tney  had  been  applied  at  the  births  of 
children,  the  Illinois  Commission  to  in- 
|  quire  into  the  condition  of  the  blind  is 
preparing  to  go  before  t  ho  Legislature 
with  a  request  for  the  proper  authority 
and  legal  means  to  cheek  this  awful 
curse  and  save  the  eyes  of  the  new  born. 
To   Seek  New    taws 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  will 
ask  the  Assembly  for  new  laws  provid- 
ing more  adequate  protection,  education 
and  care  for  those  blind  who  are  already 
wards  upon  the  bounty  of  the  State.  , 

The  commission   was  appointed   by  the 
State    Board   of   Charities   last  July,   and 
consists  of     Mrs.  Clara  I\   Bourland,  of 
Peoria,   Dr.  John   T.   McAnally,  of  Can 
bondale,       representing       the       charities 
board;   George  W.  Jones,  superintendent 
of  the  State  SchoOi  for  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville; C.  D.  Babb.  of   Homer,  trustee  of 
that   institution;   Joseph  E.   Otis  and  E 
J.    Nolan,    of    Chicago,     Mrs.     All; 
Bates,    Dr.    William    H.    Wilder,   Chester 
M    Dawes,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of    hd- 
ucation,   and  Dr.  E.   E.   Hagler,   of   this 
city.  .  , 

This  commission  was  divided  into  >ur>- 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  different  phases  of  the  question  and 
reporting  back  bills  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Assembly. 


I  An     Exhaustive     Report 
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IN     THE     HOUSE 

Adult  Blind 

Bill    Reported    for   Teaching   Them    In 
Their  Homes 

In  the  House  this  afternoon,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  reported  a  bill  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $5000  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  for  teaching 
adult  blind  in  their  homes. 

BOSTON    (MASS.")    ADVERTISER. 
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JIOr.SE   BILLS  RKPORTEjty  » 

In  the  house  the  committee  on  roads  and 
bridges  reported  a  bill  providing  Cor  an 
.,i.peal  to  the  state  highway  commission 
in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  location  or 
name  of  a  highway  or  park  when  such 
location  or  name  has  been  in  vise  for  2o 
years  or  more.  This  bill  is  based  upon 
petition   of  C.    F.    Adams.    The   commit 

on     education    reported     a    $E I 

the   commission   for  the  blind,  I  ning 

adult  blind  in  their  homes. 


The  result  is  an  exhaustive  report,  i 
bodying  the  various  bills,  first  to  prevent 
blindness  in  the  new  born,  thereby  stop- 
ping   the    rapid    increase    in   the   number 
of  blind;    the  nent    ol    the    Slat* 

school  at  Jacksonville;  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  at  Chicago;  to  care  tor  the  aged 
blind;  to  create  a  State  commission  or 
the  blind,  and  to  appropriate  *lUUO  lor 
a  state  census  of  the  blind. 

The  Board  of  Charities  has  tran 
a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Stat,-  beard 
of  Health  with  the  suggestion  that  .he 
means  of  preventing  blindness  P.ropcrlJ 
under  its  administration,  and  with  i 
promise  of  all  its  assistance  to  secure  the 
passage  of  bills  under  winch  the  health 
board  may  act  and  compel  phvsu  :.ms. 
midwives  and  parents  to  look  alter  this 
very  important  matter  in  the  new   born. 


DEAF  AND  BLIND  TRY 
FOR  LINCOLN  PRIZES 

Four    Compositions/Turned    in 
froirr^keMMutution   for 
Instruction. 


>nr>^ke1 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  COMES  IN 


Originality  of  the  Compositions— Many 

Illustrated,  One  Illuminated— They 

Do  the  Schools  Credit. 


The  New  York  Institutidn  lor  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  held  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  compositions  received 
by  The  New  York  Times  yesterday  in 
its  competition  for  the  Lincoln  prizes. 
Four  couiptsitions  were  sent -in  from  this 
school,  every  one  of  them  written  by  a 
pupii  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 

They  were  all  typewritten,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  an  explanation  from  the 
teachfer  that  as  the  pupils  were  taught 
both  to  write  and  recite  by  means  of 
that  muhine  it  was  not  possible  to  fulfill 
the  rule  requiring  compositions  to  be  sent 
ii.  the  handwriting  of  the  authors.  While 
the  r  lie  against  typewriting:  is  inviolable 
In  all  c  ises  but  this,  it  would  evidently 
be  straining  a  good  rule  to  apply  it  in 
such  a  case.  The  compositions  from  this 
school  will  be  received  on  their  merits. 

So  admirable  have  been  the  compo- 
sitions from  all  over  the  city  that  the 
staff  engaged  in  examining  them  feeis 
that  it  has  received  a  liberal  education  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  American  public 
echool  system,  both  public  and  private. 
JU-written  compositions,  are  almost  a 
rarity. 

Home   of    Refuge    Competes. 
Nothing  has  so  surprised  and  Interested 
the   examiners   as   the   wide  range   which 
the    composition    has    taken    in.     For    in- 
stance,   there    came    in    yesterday    fprty- 
comppsdtlona     from     the     House    of 
ge   on    Randall's    Island.     For    sheer 
an  interest  it  in  difficult  to  match  a 
thing   like    that.     The    compositions   from 
of   Refuge   were   accompanied 
by  this  letter: 
'jo  the  Editor  of  The  Sac  York  Times: 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  forty- 
compositions    which    boys    from    dift'er- 
grades    have    written, 
of    course    we    I  a    share    o£    the 

prises,  but  if  it  is  decided  that  we  have 
not  earned  them  we  know  that  we  have 
what  interest  and  effort  la  such  a  subject 

arc   sure   to   g 

ANNETB!    M.    ARNOLD. 
Principal    of    Schools. 
Randall's   Island,    Ktb.    11. 

Washington    Irving   Excellence. 

But    of    all    the    compositions    received 
from     the     ordinary     public    and    private 
schools  of  New  York  yesterday,  none  at- 
tracted so  much  admiration  as  those  from 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School.    The 
authorities  there  had  gone  to  the  trouble 
iiaving    a    form    of    certificate    printed 
and  attached   to   the   neat  and  admirable 
cover  which  they  have  designed  for  com- 
mons in  their  school.     These  composi- 
tions were  brought  in,  not  mailed,  so  that 
the    disfigurement    caused    by    folding    in 
the  mails  should  be  avoided. 

U  first  the  impression  prevailed  that 
the  excellence  of  these  compositions  was 
due  to  the  work  of  one  teacher,  but  as 
the  work  of  class  after  class  was  unfold- 
i  it  became ' evident  that  the  admirable 
result  was  due  to  the.  high  standard  main- 
tained in  the  school.  So  general  was  the 
excellence  here  that  it  is  impossible  to 
single   out    one    grade    for    commendation 


I  above  another,  although  The  Times  staff 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  attention 
Mary    Hooker  Johnson  has  given  to 
Instructing  her  pupils  in  the  selection  of 
titles  for  their  compositions. 
Not    one    of    the    titles    chosen    by    Miss 
on's   pupils    was    commi  and 

each  11    tried    to   outdo    the    others 

in  the  selection  of  striking  captions.    Such 
titles  as   "Tin-  Truth  as    I  the    Law- 

Saw     It,'     "HOW     Abraham     Lincoln 
liuilt  His  Character,"   "  What    i  Think  of 

>ln's    Ambition."    culled     from    CO 

less  others  indicating  the  same  search  tor, 

h    "different"   mode  of  expression,   show 

the  attention  >     the  pupils  to  what 

a   minor   matter    in 

,      but    Which    really    is    Of    ini- 

11CC. 

Originality  Demonstrated. 

The'   entire   editorial   staff   Of  Tun   Times 
led   in  to  examine  tha   work  Of   He- 
Washington    Irving    High    School,    that    of 

the  Souse  of  Refuge,  that  of  st.   Francis 

Assisi,   ami   a   number  of  the  other  excel- 

compositions    turned    m    by    private 

public  school   pupils,   and  Y.he  admira- 

and  surprise  expressed  o;er  the  fine 

work  turned  out  by  the  pupils  was  unani- 

us. 

Mary   Angrist,    one   of   the    Washington 

Irving  pupils  in  the  class  of  Miss  Hele 
Louise  Cohen,  illustrated  her  compositio 
with  .original    drawings,    some    of    whie 
were  sent  to  the  art  department  of    IH 
Times   and    attracted   admiring    comrnen 
Grace  Lillian  Hansen  was  another  cleve 
illustrator,   one  of  the  best  things  in  h< 
work   being   a   fancy   sketch   of   Lincoln 
bookcase,    with    the   books    mentioned   t 
Mr.    Hill    as    Lincoln's    whole    stock    dif 
played  there.     Lucy  Adelaide  Khasan  dis- 
played  her  taste  by  illuminating  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  her  paragraphs.     .         ... 

Probably  the  most  original  composition 
turned  in  from  this  school  was  that  of 
Ortrude  Cohen,  one  of  Miss  Johnson  s 
pupils  who  entitled  her  composition, 
"What  Another  Boy  Would  Have  Done 
II  He  Had  Been  in  Lincoln  s  Place. 
Good  as  the  title  was  the  composition 
did  not  depart  from  it,  and  the  young 
writer  worked  out  her  theme  throughout 
sUcking  carefully  to  Mr.  Hill's  ideas  but 
always  contrasting  them  with  What  &be 
thought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  avemec 

bOne  of  the' best  of  the  young  «"«strators 
is  John  M.  Lang,  14  years  old  of  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Assisi,  who  drey, 
Spirited  and  interesting,  sketches ,  of  Lin- 
coln's log  cabin,  his  firep'ace,  he  flat 
boat  on  which  he  went  down  the  Mis- 
ippi,  and  so  on. 


yet.     It  was  you  who  addressed  to  us  this 
almost  Irresistible  plea: 

ANXIOUS     FOR'   A     MEDAL. 
lie  reading  In  THE  New  YOltK  TIMES 

ri rig  lines. 

My   eyes   chanced   to   fall   on   a   medal   of   right 
sh'.e. 

tig  to.  win  a  prize. 
Rose  Wagner  knows  the  way  to  soften 
"Hal    heart.     And    yet    there    are 
questions       of       penmanship,       grammar, 
rhetoric,    and  other  matters  of  that   sort 
that  will  have  to  be  settled  before  a  con- 
clusion is  reached.     But  whether  you  get 
a  prize  or  not.   Rose,  we  are  sure  you  are 
a  very  nice  little  girl,  and  we  know  you 
tre    acquainted   with    the   weak   spots   of 
editors,    and   we   shall   always   remember 
you. 


V8 
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A   BLIND   PHYSICIAN 

There    is    at    1 


it  one  physician  in 
anages  to  do  excellent 
in  himself  well  with* 
is  eyes.     He  is  totally 


has  chosen  for  his  specialty  dis- 
eases of  the.  chest,  into  which  of  course 
:  the  best  eyes  in  the  world  couldn't  see. 
'  One  of  the  compensations  of  nature 
I  has  ri-en  him  unusually  acute  hearing, 
which  is  especially  valuable  in  his 
'  practice.  His  ears  can  find  out  more 
,  about  the  lungs  of  his  patients  than 
|  those  of  most  seeing  men. 


Better  Care  of  Children. 
'ne\New  rork^lsociation  for  the  B11  id 
in   a   pamfrMejfofecfently  Issued  says   ene- 

foarTrr~crrilii" oiglj^s     people;     in!'  the 

schools    and   institutions     of     that 


sissippi    and  so  on.  ~>s    ana    insirumons     or     that     State 

Another     original     >'oung     writer     w <£      might  have  been  saved  the  affliction  had 
James  E.   Stroock  of.  the  Hif hj3 chool  M      the  necessary  measureg  feeen  {aken  at  th<j 

proper   time.     The   Philadelphia    Inquirer, 
commenting  on   this  report,   says: 

Almost  without  exception  thev  are  the 
cniiclren  of  poor,  ignorant  people,  who  do 
not  employ  upon  such"  occasions  the  serv- 
ices of  a  physician.  Partly  because  they 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  spare  the  mon- 
•.»».  °y  ar>d  partly  for  the  reason  that  they  do, 

rirl,,nfl      n    not   realize  the  extreme     desirability 
competent  professional  assistance. 


Commerce,  who  made  a  radica 1  *«£" 
ure  from  the  usual  course  of  U ie  com 
petitcrs  by  writing  a  .story.  He  headed 
it  "Among-  Ourselves,"  and  told  the  lite 
of  LmmoTnSin  the  form  of  a  conversation 
around  a  fireplace-a  story  told  hi  the 
first  person  by  some  one  who  had  known 
Lincoln  all  his  life. 

A  Lincoln   Acrostic. 
Then    there    is    Marjorie 
years    old,     of    Public    School    119,     who 
closes  her  composition  with  this  acrostic: 

Lincoln  was 

Intelligent 

Nice 


;y  ao. 


Abraham 

Brave 

Righteous 

Able 

Helpful 

Agreeable 

Malice  toward  none 


Careful 

Observing 

Loyal 

No  coward 


V5 


Alice  luwamuuus f  —  A 

Maybe  there  are  carping  critics  to  find 
exception  to  some  of  Marine's  adject  ves. 
but  it  strikes  The  Times  as  being  pietty 
good  for  13  years  ord.  .    qt 

Ruth  Langford,  14  years  old,  of  bt. 
Agatha's  School,  hit  on  a  phase  of  the 
subject   which    has    escaped    most    of    the 
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Tuesday,    Feb.    16,    1909. 


BAY    STATE     LEGISLATURE.    \ 
The  committee  on  education  has  im- 
ported the  bill  authorizing  the  Massa- 
chusetts   commission    for   the   blind   to 


nosi    oi    wig  i  v-»..iin.ooiuu    iui    cue    uiuiu    io 

nion  of  the  blue  and  i  expend  $5000  for  teaching  the  Tdult 
gray  over  "  the  bloody  chasm.-  Ruth i  go  blind  in  their  homes. 
her  crayons  out  and  made  a  tastetui  The  bill  providing  for  the  removal 
sketch  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  inter  of  the  state  prison  from  Charlestown 
twined  with  the  Stars  and  Bars  and  usea  has  been  relerred  to  the  next  general 
that    for    her    frontispiece.      The    Times    CQUrt         thp  commit        Qn       isons 

om^thfng'thaYhas  Escaped   mosfof'her      .Chaplain    Horton    of    the    senate,    in 

EStaSSfd.  unfortunately,    many   persons  .his      opemng      prayer      made      special 

older  than  either-she  or  they.        .  reference    to    the    blowing    up    of    the 

••His    father    was    an    easy-going    man   Maine  and  the  consequences  that  fol- 

with    no   push    in    him    at   all.',     So »    says  lowed   it.     Afterward   the  senate   con- 

of  slang.     After  all,   "push"   isn't  slang,  of  the  e^ent. 

It    is  getting  to  be  a  good  English  word,*  — 

and    it    is    quite    possible    that    Mr.    Hill 

would  agree  with  us  that  Master  Brennan 

summed  up  his  view  of  the  senior  Lincoln 

as  vigorously  and  perhaps  as  well  as  ne 

could  have  done  it  himself. 

Compliments  to  the  Schools. 
Where  nearly  everything  is  so  good  it  is 
hard  to  pick  out  individual  cases  for  com- 
mendation.    To  the  pupils  and  the  teach- 
ers   of    New    York's    public,    private,    pa- 
tial,    and    Sabbath   schools,   The   New 
Yokk     Times    pays     its     hearty     compli- 
ments and  also  the  tribute  of  its  surprise. 
It    was    not    believed    that    the    average 
l  be  so  high. 

for  you,  Rose  Wagner,  12  years  old, 
of  Public  School  19,  we  can't  help  hoping 
lou  will  get  a  medal,  though  we  can't  tell 


^ 
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Feb.   17,   1909. 


Speaker  Joseph  S.  Walker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  and  Mayor  Logan 

Principal  Speakers. 


Worcester  county  mechanics  associa- 
tion renewed  the  custom  of  the  annual 
(reunion  anfl  banquets  on  it k  67th  anni- 
versary, last  night,  and  340  members  anfl 
wives  and  daughters  were  present  in  Me- 
hes    hall,    and  was    an    array   of 

speakers  who,  poured  out  pertinent  ami 
weighty  facts. 

Speaker  Joseph  H.  Walker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  gave  his  opinions  on 
the  value  of  the  legislature  and  it's  true 
relation   to   the  people. 

Mr.   Walker   Said: — 

"There  lias  been  growing  up  in  this 
country  during1  recent  years  a.  distrust  of 
our  legislatures.  The  belief  exists  that 
our  legislators  are  too  much  under  tha 
influence  of  selfish  interests  and  ton 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  public  good  to  suclj 
interests  or  to  their  own  seliflsh  ambi- 
tions. 

'Loss  of  confidence  in  our  legislatures 
has  led  to  propositions  to  limit  their" 
power  and  responsibility,  and  subjec: 
them  more  directly  to  the  force  of  pub- 
lie  opinion  by  the  adoption  of  such  expe- 
dients  as   the  initiative  and  referendum. 

"Such  is  the  remedy  proposed  and 
adopted  in  many  states. 

"My  experience  in  the  Massachusetts 
lature  leads  me  to  believe  that  that 
body  is  already  entirely  responsive  to 
settled  public  opinion,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger in  breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
our  forefathers  wisely  set  us  against  tha 
influence  of  hastily  formed  and  tempo- 
rary public  opinion,  and  that  the  remedy 
if  a  remedy  be  necessary,  lies  in 
'her   direction. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  world  whera 
public  opinion  is  more  enlightened,  more 
:  or  more  powerful  in  its  direct  -in- 
fluence on  legislation,  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. 


FATHER'S       PATHETIC       APPEAL 
AGAINST    AIK    RIFI/ES. 


y?  I 


Opposition  to  Representative  Doyle's 
Measure  Fails  to  Appear — Patrol- 
man Benoit  Tells  of  Narrow  Escape 
of  Two   of  His  Children. 


(Special  to  The  Standard.) 
Boston,  Feb.  16. — Representative 
Andrew  P.  Doyle's  bill  for  legislation 
relating  to  the  use,  sale  or  giving 
away  of  air  rifles  to  minors  was  given 
a  hi  aring  this  morning  by  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  affairs.  Contrary  to 
latent  rumors,  no  opposition  to 
it  appeared  and  the  case  of  the  p<  ti- 
tioners,  enforced  by  the  presence  of 
a  little  hoy  who  had  lost  his  sight  by 
an  air  rifle,  was  one  which  command- 
ed the  attention  of  everyone  in  the 
committee    room    for    more    than 


®ffWO«R    TMA9S.1    BTAWBAfJip 
Wednesday,   Feb.   17,    1909. 

BLIND  BOY  AT  HEARIfHT"H 


"On  the  whole,  the  laws  and  Institutions 
Of  Massachusetts  reflect  such  opinion. 
That  is,  after  all.  in  a  democratic  I 
of  government,  the  tinal  test  as  to  wheth- 
a  Legislature  is  a  success  or  not,  for, 
m  of  sovernoH 
tend't  :  he  settled  and 

Predominant   Opinion 

e  people  shall  find  expression  in  leg- 

'*"lV"i's  easv  to  criticise  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature.  I  ha.ve,  mvsclf,  fre- 
quently criticised  it  and  will  continue  to 
criticise  It.  Some  of  its  methods  are 
wrong,  it  does  not  exercise  adequate  con- 
trol  over  expenditure  nor 

Sufficient    Supervision 

of  its  municipal  corporations.  In  common 
with  all  legislative  bodies  it  suffers  from 
the  evil  of  log-rolling.  It  suffers  from  the 
influence  of  selfish  interests.  It  has  many 
defects  common  to  human  nature  every- 
where. If,  however,  we  stand  away  and 
get  the  proper  perspective,  we  will  realize 
that  the  legislature  or  Massachusetts  fair- 
ly represents  the  thought  and  sentiment 
or    Massachusetts. 

"For  instance.  Massachusetts  believes  in 
the  education  of  the  masses  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  protection  /Of  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  community.  Her  laws 
cud    institutions    reflect     that     sentiment. 

"Our  people  are  coming  to  believe  in 
industrial  and  technical  training.  Cur 
legislature  will  quickly  respond.  Massa- 
chusetts is  solicitous  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  poor,  especially  for  poor  and  neg- 
lected   children;    she    believes    in    the    

of  other  unfortunates;  the  insane;  the 
teeble-minded.  the  blind;  also  the  crim- 
inal,   especially    the    i u ~ Tiftiltf ~'rr' m i in  1 

'"I  he  legislature  responds  to  this  sen- 
timent and  our  laws  and  institutions  for 
their  care  are  a  just  source  of  pride  to 
ii.ii-  people.  She  believes  in  the  protection 
>t  the  laboring  people  of  the  state,  es- 
pecially in  the  protection  of  the  women 
-ind   children    who    work 

in    Our    KaetorieM. 


hour.  Those  who  advocated  the 
measure  were  Representative  Doyie, 
the  petitioner;  Patrolman  William 
Benoit  and  William  Cloutier  of  New 
Bedford,  Senator  Spauldmg  of  Cam- 
bridge and  William  A.  Hale,  M.  D.,  of 
Boston. 

As  the  law  states  at  present,  it  is 
provided  that  whoever  sells  or  fur- 
nishes to  a  minor  under  the  age  of 
15  any  firearms  or  other  dangerous 
weapons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than 
$50.  The  bill  of  Representative  Doyle 
is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
this  law,  inserting  the  words  "air  gun," 
after  the  word  "firearm." 

Representative  Doyle  was  the  first 
speaker,  and  after  representing  the 
many  dangers  of  giving  young  chil- 
dren air  rifles,  he  introduced  Patrol- 
man Benoit.  Mr.  Benoit  informed  the 
committee  that  two  of  his  children 
had  had  escapes  from  permanent  in- 
jury from  a  air  rifle  used  by  neigh- 
bors' children  and  he  had  his  little 
daughter  present,  still  bearing  the  scar 
of  the  wound  near  the  eye.  Had  the 
bullet  struck  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
from  where  it  did  strike,  said  Mr.  Be- 
noit, the  little  girl  would  have  been 
instantly   killed.  Mr.    Benoit   stated 

further  that  beside  danger  to  children 
he  knew  positively  that  many  serious 
runaways  are  caused  by  air  rifle  bul- 
lets striking  horses. 

William  Cloutier,  the  third  speaker, 
made  a  pathetic  appeal,  and  to  sub- 
stantiate his  words  presented  his  lit- 
tle blind  boy.      It  was  said  that  there 


were  present  in  the  room  men  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  measure,  but  after 
the  touching  words  of  Mr.  Cloutier 
such  action  would  have  been  futile. 

"I  used  to  look  around  me,"  said 
the  speaker,  his  words  broken  by  the 
intensity  of  his  emotions,  "and  thought 
myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
Then  I  had  six  little  children  as  bright 
and  pretty  as  can  be.  I  was  proud  of 
them.  But  one  day  my  little  one  here 
— see  him  yourselves — as  he  played 
in  the  streets  was  the  victim  of  these 
awful  playthings  and  now  he  gropes 
about  with  sightless  eyes.  Dear 
friends,  I  cannot  express  myself  as  I 
would,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
talking  to  such  an  audience,  but  I 
beg  of  you  in  God's  name  to  try  to 
stop    these    frightful    things." 

The  simple  petition  of  the  speaker 
touched  the  feelings  of  all  In  the 
room  and  although  Senator  Spalding 
spoke  of  the  question  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Hale  of 
Boston  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  from 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  was  Mr. 
Crtmtler's  words  which  will  gain  the 
desired  legislation,  if  at  all. 
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Thursday,   Feb.   18,   1909. 
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Deaf  Mute  Fair. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  this  city,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  residing  in  Lynn, 
are  deeply  interested,  as  well  as  the 
dieaf  mutes  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
in  a  fair  that  is  to  'be  held  in  the  White 
building,  Everett,  Friday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  Feb.  19  and  20, 
in  aid  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
Aged  and  Blind  Deaf  Mutes,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Everett. 


KAWRHNC&    (MA8BJ    *H^!r.t 


Thursday,    Feb.   18,    1909. 

There  is  at  least  one  physician  in 
New  York  who  manages  to  do  ex- 
cellent work  and  maintain  himself 
well  without  the  use  of  his  eyes.  He 
is  totally  blind. 

He  has  chosen  for  his  specialty  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  into  which  of  course 
the  best  eyes  in  the  world  couldn't 
see.  One  of  the  compensations  of  na- 
ture has  given  him  unusually  acute 
hearing,  which  is  especially  valuable 
in  his  practice.  His  ears  can  find  out 
more  about  the  lungs  of  his  patients 
than  those  of  most  see\}}^m^^^m^mmmm 
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THE  COLORADO  INDEX.     FEB.  19,  1909. 


In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  West  Virginia  Tablet  it 
eema  that  the  same  question  of  segregation  as  applied 
o  their  dual  schoel-The  West  Virginia  School  for 
he  Deaf  and  the  Blind— which  was  before  the  last 
sgislature  is  to  come  up  again  this  year.  The  re- 
ources  of  West  Virginia  ought  to  be  large  enough  to 
warrant  taking  a  step  which  will  mean  so  much  for 
be  deaf  as  well  as  for  the  blind.  The  editorial  refer- 
ed  to  is  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Question  of  the  separation  of  the  schools 
'or  the  Deaf  and  the  blind  will  very  probably  engage 
he  attention  of  our  Legislature  during  the  session 
hich  begins  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1909. 
Most  oi  the  older  states  have  usually  made  a  dual 
ehool  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  but  after  a  little  while 
lave  seen  the  wisdom  of  separation.  In  considering 
his  question  it  should  be  viewed  from  a  disinterested 
standpoint,  without  reference  to  commercial  matters 
>ut  solely  on  the  grounds  of  benefit  to  the  classes.  It 
s  the  universal  opinion  of  those  directly  connected 
vith  the  management  or  control  where  the  dual  sys- 
,em  prevails,  that  it  was  not  contributory  to  the  best 
•esults,  and  it  is  apparent  to  general  observers  that 
t  is  not  good  policy  to  class  pupils  under  the 
same  organization  that  have  nothing  in  common 
ind  require  separate  and  distinct  mexsures  Inth 
n  instruction  and  discipHne.  One  class  acquir- 
ng  information  and  education  by  abstract  me- 
hods  and  the  other  dependent  upon  the  concrete  for 
levelopement.  Where  these  different  classes  are  in 
Droximity,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  social  f ric- 
ion.  Their  means  of  communication  one  with  the 
)ther  is  so  imperfect  that  they  rarely  get  well  acquaint- 
d  and  recognizing  each  other's  peculiar  infirmity, 
lave  no  special  desire  for  acquaintance.  There  is  no 
,mnity  between  them,  but  naturally  a  spirit  of  antagon- 
sm  which  of  course  is  modified  by  education  among 
he  more  advanced. 

"They  never  gracefully  appreciate  why  a  deaf  boy 
vill  stand  in  the  pathway  and  let  a  blind  boy  walk 
>ver  him,  and  it  is  right  hard  for  the  blind  boy  to  un- 
lerstand  why  the  deaf  fellow  wants  to  block  his  loco- 
notion.  These  and  many  other  things  go  to  show  that 
hese  classes  should  not  be  commingled.  In  the  pres- 
et condition  of  West  Virginia,  there  is  material  for 
wo  schools,  each  affording  ample  opportunity  for  a 
ull  measure  of  zeal  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  a  Sup- 
rintendent  with  much  better  results  than  can  be  possi- 
bly accomplished  by  any  one  man  who  enters  into  the 
ipirit  of  this  dual  work,  expecting  to  make  thetransi- 
ion  from  one  school  to  the  other  with  interest  and 
effectiveness." 


^  ii  i< i  ii  ^^ 


From  a  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
nd  Officers  of  the  California  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  principal,  Prof.  W.  Wilkinson  urges  the  ques 
tion  of  the  segregation  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
plans,  at  present  contemplated  will  not  be  complete 
segregation  but  ultimately  the  desired  end  will  be  con- 
summated as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  report : 

' '  It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  the 
opinion  I  hold  in  regard  to  the  segregation  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  in  the  near  future.     In  my  last  report  I 


set  forth  the  reasons  for  such  segregation,  and  in  the 
twenty-fifth  report,  I  made  some  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  could  be  separated  without  in- 
curring the  expense  of  purchasing  a  new  site.     The 
more  I  think  of  that  plan,  the  more  feasible  it  seems 
to  me.     Ultimately,  the  building  proposed  will  be  in- 
adequate for  the  housing    and    educational   facilities 
which  the  blind  of  the  State    of  California  will  re- 
quire, but  when  that  time  comes,  the  building  can  be 
utilized  as  a  primary  department  for  the  deaf  children 
who  will  profit  by  a  separation  from  the  older  pupils. 
This  will  be  an  ideal  arrangement  for  a  school  for 
the  deaf. 

"As  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  refer  to  what  was 
said  in  the  twenty-fifth  report,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  reprint  the  paragraph  in  which  the  proposed 
plan  was  set  forth  with  its  economical  advantages:  — 

"The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  segre- 
gation of  the  blind  into  an  institution  for  their  sole  use 
must  be  considered.  The  growth  of  population  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  present  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  just- 
ify such  segregation .  The  motive  of  economy  which  has 
prevailed  until  now  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  any 
longer.  The  location  need  not  be  considered,  for  there 
is  a  site  on  the  present  property  of  the  State  which  can 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and  so  segregated  as  to  give 
all  the  advantages  of  complete  isolation  from  the  deaf. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  economies  of  the  present 
method  of  management  could  be  preserved  and  con- 
tinued. One  principal  could  attend  to  all  the  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  two  establishments,  with  the  aid 
of  a  first-class  vice-principa1 ,  who  should  reside  in  the 
new  building,  and  have  immediate  control  of  the  pu- 
pils, both  as  to  instruction  and  discipline.  One  clerk 
could  look  after  the  books,  accounts,  and  supplies. 
The  present  garden  and  dairy  could  furnish  vege- 
tables and  milk  to  both  establishments  with  little  or  no 
additional  expense.  One  physician  could  attend  the 
sick,  and  one  hospital  serve  the  needs  of  both  in  case 
of  contagious  disease,  and  one  laundry  could  do  the 
washing.  The  foreman  of  the  cabinet  shop  with  his 
apDrentices  could  do  the  minor  repairs  to  buildings 
and  furniture.  The  main  Assembly  Hall  now  in  use 
wouldv  offer  accommodations  for  the  important  public 
occasions,  such  as  concerts,  graduation  exercises,  etc., 
aud  thus  save  much  space  in  the  new  building.  And 
so  in  many  ways  the  blind  department  would  profit 
financially  by  being  located  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
yet  have  all  the  advantages  of  complete  isolation.  The 
additional  expense  would  be  the  salary  of  a  vice-princi- 
pal, cook,  and  a  few  servants,  together  with  a  small 
1  percentage  of  increase  of  expenditures  growing  out 
of  keeping  up  two  kitchens." 

"I  strongly  urge  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
or  some  other  plan  of  segregation  of  these  two  depart- 
ments upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature  about  to 
convene." 
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BLIND    BAN  DMA8TER. 


C.L.B.      CELEBRATION'S      AT      HARWICH. 

The  Harwich  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  No.  519 
Company  2nd  Battalion  of  (lie  Norwich  Regi- 
ment, have  a  most  excellent  and  enthusiastic 
worker  in  Bandmaster  W.  P.  Tyrrell,  who, 
despite  his  affliction  of  being  blind,  lias  (rained 
the  band  in  connection  with  (lie  Company, 
and  brought  the  lads  to  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency. The  Company  met  at  their  comfort- 
able headquarters,  the  St.  Nicholas  Hall,  Bath- 
side,  on  Monday  night,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  then  popular  Bandmaster.  The  V  icar 
(Rev.  J.  A.  Telford,  M.A.,  chaplain  of  the 
Company,)  presided,  and  was  supported  o> 
Capt.  Lewis,  .Lieut.  bparK.es,  uandnias 
Tyrrell,  Bergt.-Drummer  fenniek,  btaff-feergt. 
Webber,  and  others,  '(he  lads  were  provided 
with  a  liberal  tea,  their  wants  being  > 
energetically  attended  ,to  by  a  numoer  f 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  liooth. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  tea,  the  Chaplain 
said  they  could  not  let  (lie  occasion  pass  with- 
out wishing  Mr.  Tyrrell  many  happy  returns. 
(Applause.)  The  members  of  the  Church  Lads' 
Brigade  were  proud  of  their  bandmaster.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  hoped  he  would  be  their  band- 
master for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  and  would 
liain  many  generations  of  Harwich  band  lads 
for  the  Church  Lads  Brigade.  (Applause.) 
They  wished  him  good  health,  long  life,  and 
many  birthdays.  The  lads  then  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  Mr.  Tyrrell.  The  Vicar 
also  referred  to  this  year's  camp,  which  would 
probably  bo  held  in  June.  Many,  he  said, 
were  anxious  to  go  to  camp.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent Ining  for  them.  The  reputation  they  were 
making  for  themselves  in  Harwich  by  then- 
excellent  behaviour  all  round,  many  would 
be  anxious  to  help  towards  the  camp -fund. 
They  could  not  pay  all  the  expenses  themselves. 
He  felt  sure,  when  appeal  was  made,  the  money 
that  was  necessary  would  readily  be  forth- 
coming. . 

The    V  icar     in    his    remarks,    said    every    lad 
of     the     Harwich     i  ompany     was     exceedingly 
proud    of   Charles   Bernard    for    his   gallant   con- 
duct   in    saving    a    child's    life    from    being    run 
by    a    train.       (Loud    i  j  ono 

felt  when  lie  would  receive  his  decoration  from 
lLh'.ll.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  the  whole 
Company  had  been  dpcorated.  He  was  an 
iple  to  copy.  He  showed  that,  he  was  a 
worthy  member  of  what  he  hoped  was  a  worthy 
ipany.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  Vicar  con- 
cluded bv  reading  a  letter,  sent  to  hand  master. 
Tyrrell,  from  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  W.  Tyirner,  of 
Ipswich,  their  commanding  officer.  The  letter 
stated  that  he  (Colonel  Turner)  had  recently 
been  presented  with  a  gold  five  years'  service 
pendant  by  the  officers  and  members  0f  St. 
it's  Company,  in  commemoration  of  his 
15  vein-  as  theii  chief  officer.  Colonel  Turner, 
after  wishing  Mr.  Tyrrell  many  happy  returns, 
said  h''  was  very  proud  of  their  only  outlying 
Company,  and  he  rejoiced  to  learn  the  Com] 

a    nourishing  condition,  and   hoped 
1   it   them  on  a  future  occasion.      (Applause.) 
udmaster  Tyrrell,  who  has  been   associated 
with  C.L.B.  worl  1895,  was  loudly  cheered 

when  he  ros<  pond.     Ha  assured   'hem  his 

whole  hea   t  wa     in     C.L.B.  work.     He  firs!    re- 
ed  his  w  a  rranl    in   August.  1895,  and  clai 
f'i    be    the    olilest    C.L.B.    worker    in     Harwich. 


During  Ins  association  with  the  Brigade,  the 
old  519  Company  formed  a  bodyguard  at  tho 
Church   <  a1    Norwich,  when    he  had  the 

pleasure  of  attending.  He  hoped  the  time  would 

ie  when   their  company  would  be  invited 
attend    a   similar      function.     (Applause.)        He 
appealed   to   the  lads  to  uphold   the   reputation 

I  of  519  Company.    There  had  been  H  inspections 
since   the  Company  had   been  formed,  and    the 

'Harwich   Company    hed    always  come  out.  with 
the    highest    report.     (Applaui 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
games  and  music,  the  talented  blind  band< 
master  presiding  at    the  piano. 


SAIGA   r^A'N 


Saturday,    Feb.    20,    1909. 

P  r 

A  musical  service  will  be  givet 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Krum- 
peln,  the  blind  organist,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  church  Sunday 
evening  at  7.30  o'clock  by  a  large 
chorus  and  quartet.  The  program  is 
as  follows:  Motett, — "Distracted  with 
care  and  anguish;"  Haydn  recitative 
and  chorus, — "In  the  beginning;" 
tenor  solo,  "In  native  worth;"  Chorus, 
"Thy  marvelous  works;"  soprano  solo, 
"With  verdure  clad;"  bass  solo,  "Now 
heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone;" 
chorus,  "The  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  God;"  alto  solo,  "O  Divine 
Redeemer;"   Hallelujah   chorus. 

-.      »»i  <n*»  i,«p»wwbww« 
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Saturday,    Feb.   20,   1909. 


Deaf  Mutes'  Pair. 


The  fair  in  aid  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Aged  and  BiiaA-Deaf  Mutes, 
opened    in    Whittier    building,    Everett, 
Friday,  and  the  opening  day  was  very 
satisfactory    and    the    success    of    the 
fair  is  assured.     The  Lynn  deaf  mutes 
are    interested    in_  the    matter    and    are 
lolng    what    they    can    to    assist.     Mrs. 
?.  Emma  Boutiler,  of  Lynn,  and  Mrs. 
'harles  Burrlll  are  on  the  fancy  table, 
,nd  Mrs.   Arthur  W.   Rock,   Mrs.   Jere- 
oiah  Ryan  and  Mrs.   Ovid  Fecteau,  of 
his     city,  are  in     charge     of     another 
tooth.     All   the   articles   that  were   for 
;ale     were     made  by  deaf     and     dumb 
nutes  from  all  over  the  New  England 
States,   a   large   part   coming   from    the 
voman's   auxiliary   of   the   home,    com- 
posed  of  deaf  and   dumb   women. 


— * 

>me   for  >B"nd   Girls. 

,ir  Loving  the  StT^CouiSv jx'nd 
_Iome  to  (he  fine  new  home  or  Page 
boulevard,  are  near  completion,  and  the 
house  at  No.  1214  North  Garrison  avenue 
I  may  be  abandoned  early  in  April.  It  way 
i  announced  yesterday  that  the  entertain- 
ment at  the'  home  Washington's  Birthday 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Directors,  had  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
The  snipper  served  by  the  young  ladies 
helped  materially, '  "although  the  prices 
charged  were  not  iabulous.  The  proceeds 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  horn. 


ociation  ffci 
ityone-fourth    of 


The  Xev*  York  Association  ffcr  the 
BlinAAssP^sr  t«at|»one-fourth  of  the 
fifghtJfssMneople  in  the  schools  and 
institutions  of  that  State  might  have 
been  saved  had  necessary  measures 
la  'ii   taken   ai    the  proper  time.      The 


Philadelphia  inquirer  cotAmenting 
on  this  report  says  that  -almost  with- 
out exception  the  blind  are  the  chil- 
dren of  poor,  ignorant  people  who  do 
not  employ  the  services  of  a  physi- 
cian when  the  children's  eyes  need 
attention.  The  reason  they  do  not 
employ  is  partly  because  they  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  spare  the  money, 
partly  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
realize  the  extreme  desirability  of 
competent  professional  assistance." 

We   fancy   that   more  of  them   per- 
haps even  when  they  learn  that  their 
Children's  eyes  are  defective  and  need 
attention    are    not.    able    to    pay      the 
j  fees   required   by   occulists.   and  trust' 
too  often  to  an  optician  to  deal  with 
Child's  eyes  when  the  occulist  is 
the  man   who  should  look  after     the 
eye,  the  optician  to  furnish  the  glass- 
es and  not  to  play  the  part  of  an  oc- 
culist for  he  is  not  educated  for  that 
nor  is  he  authorized  by  law  to  do  so. 
II    the   State  wishes  to  save   itself 
trouble  and  future  expense  it  should 
make   provision    for   the   care   of  the 
eyes  of  poor  children.     When  teach- 
ers  in   the   schools,      public   or   paro- 
chial, discover  that  a  child's  eyes  are 
in  bad  shape  and  that  the  parents  are 
not  able  , or  not  willing  to  pay     the. 
expense    of    proper      treatment,    then, 
the  civil  authorities  should  take  hold 
of  the  case.     An  old  proverb  says  that 
"a   stitch    in    time   saves   nine;"    and 
another  that  "an  ounce  of  preventive 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."     Both  of 
them   apply  to  the  eyes  of  the  child 
or  to  any  other  disease  which  may  af-j 
flict    children    and    permanently    dis-j 
qualify   them.     ,It   pays   the   State   in  | 
the  long  run  financially  to  look  afteij1 
the  poor  and  the  needy  children,  4F 


When  Mr.  Morford  was  interrupted  by 
'the  Times  man  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
writing-  some  letters  on  the  typewriter, 
some  of  which  he  showed  the  reporter  for 
Inspection.  They  were  ■written  as  well 
as  If  done  by  one  gifted  -with  sight  and 
from  appearances  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  detect  the  fact  that  they  were 
written  by  a  blind  man. 

"Almost  all  of  the  forty-two  inmates  of 
mis  institution,"  said  Mr.  Morford,  "are 
musically  inclined,  and  I  see  nothing  un- 
usual In  the  fact  that  an  orchestra  is  pro- 
jected. Any  one  who  thinks  this  wonder- 
ful  shouM  take  a  trip  through  our  work- 
shops, where  the  men  are  engaged  in 
making  brooms,  caning  chairs  and -reno- 
vating mattresses.  Last  year  we  mad© 
jnd  sold  almost  40,000  brooms,  caned  6,000 
chairs  and  renovated  104  mattresses.  This 
year  we  expect  that  the  output  will  bo 
much  greater  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  our  orders,  and  if  business  keeps 
up    at    this    rate    wo    will    enjoy    a   record 


■  TO  Fl 

ipiis 


OMETFOLKS  GETTING  ENVIOUS 

OF     THE     GOOD     TIMES     IN 

GATES  AVE.  HOME. 


v,  lew  Instruments  Shy,  but  the 
Gaps  Will  Be  Filled  Later,  It  Is 
Hoped — In  Need  of  an  Addition  to 
Building  to  Give  Employment  to 
Mere    Afflicted. 


An    orchestra    composed    of    blind    men 
sounds   odd   to  the    average    reader,     but 
this    is   what    is   in    process  of   formation 
among    the    inmates    of    the      Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  at  516  Gates  avenue. 
Although    the    members   of    the    proposed 
orchestra   are    still    short   several   Instru- 
ment fhey  have  high  hopes  of  obtaining 
them  in  the  near  future.      When  Superin- 
tendent   Eben    P.    Morford,    who    is    also 
totally  blind,   was  seen  at  his  office  yes- 
terday he  admitted   that   such   a  musical 
organization   was  being  formed  and  gaw 
some  veiy  interesting  news  of  the  work 
done  by  the  blind. 


EBEIV  P.  MORFORD, 

Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home 

for  the   Blind. 

year.  if  you  care  to  go  through  the 
buildings  I  will  be  glad  to  escort  you." 

The  reporter  was  eager  to  see  the  work 
done  by  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Morford  de- 
scribed every  step  in  the  work  as  he  led 
the  way  through  the  shops.  He  described 
the  workings  of  tho  various  machines 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  brooms, 
and  never  once  did  he  make  a  misstep  or 
become  confused  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Stopping  in  front  of  one  man  who  was  en- 
gaged in  caning  chairs,  he  said:' 

"This  is  Edmund  Brickelmaier,  our  of- 
ficial barber." 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  shaves  the  men?" 
asked  the  astonished  scribe. 

"He  certainly  does,"  answered  the  Su- 
perintendent, laughingly,  "and  he'll  give 
you  a  first-class  s'have  too.  Why,  he 
even  hones  and  sets  razors  for  the  people 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ho  has 
yet  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer.  A 
shave  takes  him  about  twenty  minutes 
and  he  hasn't  yet  had  a  customer  leave 
the  chair  with  his  face  'illustrated  with 
cuts'.  He  hasn't  attempted  to  cut  hair 
yet,  but  is  thinking  seriously  of  branch- 
ing: out  in  this  line." 

The  work  that  the  men  turn  out  is  per- 
fect, and  is  done  as  well  as  that  done 
by  any  first-class  caner  or  broom-maker. 

In  the  rear  of  the  workshops  are  the 
foundations  which  were  laid  for  an  ex- 
tension, but  this  work  was  stopped  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  an- 
nex is  badly  needed,  for  according  to  Mr. 
Morford  he  could  supply  work  for  at. 
least  a  dozen  more  men.  He  has  about 
fifteen  applications  from  blind  men  living 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  work  of 
some  kind,  and  ho  is  anxious  to  secure 
money  enough  to  complete  the  building. 

"Of  course,"  he  explained,  "when  many 
of  the  men  come  to  work  first  they  are 
absolutely    helpless    as     far    as    making 


brooms,  caning  chairs,  etc.,  is  concerned, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  teach  them  step  by 
step.  So  you  can  see  that  there  Is  a 
continual  expense  to  us  while  they  are 
learning.  After  they  have  finished  the 
course  of  Instruction  and  are  capable  of 
doing  the  work,  they  are  paid  a  weekly 
salary  which  makes  them  ,,  Independent. 
Then  many  of  them,  after  they  have 
learned  the  trade,  start  In  business  for 
themselves,  and  new  ones  take  their 
places.  So  you  can  see  that  we  nearly 
[always  hove  some  learners  with  us." 

The  Times  man  was  then  shown 
throughout  the  main  building,  which  Is 
used  for  the  sleeping  quarters,  dining- 
rooms,  sitting-room  and  parlor,  all  of 
ably.  The  smoking-room  is  one  of  the 
which  are 'furnished  neatly  and  comfort- 
features  of  the  place,  for  the  general^ 
Impression  among  the  laymen  Is  that  the 
blind  do  not  smoke  as  a  rule.  This 
y  was  shown  when  it  was  explained 
that  only  one  inmate  of  the  institution 
doesn't  smoke,  and  all  the  others  seem 
to  enj»y  tobacco  very  much. 

An  amusing  incident  which  illustrates 
the  quick  wit  and  power  of  repartee, 
which  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  blind 
occurred  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Mor- 
ford was  showing  a  visitor  through  the 
workshops.  A  lady  was  greatly  inter- 
ested In  the  chair-caning  and  whi'e 
watching  the  dexterous  fingers  of  one  of 
the    men    so    engaged,    exclaimed: 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  such  good 
work!" 
|    "Neither   can    we    see    how    we      do    it. 

adam,"  was  the  answer  given  instantly 

y  the  sightless  workman. 

During  the  political  season,  the  ma- 
tron of  the  hem"  is  kept  busily  engaged 
in  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
various  political  moves  and  the  men  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  them  are 
members  of  various  political  clubs  of 
both  parties  situated  In  the  vicinity,  and 
are  prominent  among  the  debaters  on  the 
different  political  issues  presented  to 
them.  A  visit  to  the  institution  will  re- 
veal to  the  average  ma  nor  woman  some 
very  interesting  facts  about  the  work 
done  by  the  blind.  '\*/0 

BOSTON    WORN     Pn*~r 


Sunday    Feb.   28,    1909. 

Work  of  the   Blind. 


si 


The  February  number  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  is  the 
second  number  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  most  remarkable  magazine  in  the 
world.  It  is  more  than  an  inch  thick,  but 
lighter  in  weight  than  any  of  the  cur- 
rent monthly  publications  one  finds  on 
the  newsstands.  Its  print  consists  of 
raised  dots  arranged  to  indicate  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  and  the  key  to  this 
alphabet    is  presented  on  the   cover. 

This    magazine    is    given    by    Mrs.    Zieg- 
ler   free    of   charge    to    any    blind   .person 
who   will  address  the  correspondence   de- 
partment of  the  publication,   which   is   lo- 
cated  at   306    West  53d   street.    New   York. 
The  founder  of  this  worthy  charity  is  the 
wealthy  widow  of  the  late  William  Zieg- 
ler,   the     Arctic      explorer.      She      spends 
about   $20,000   a    year   in   the    manufacture 
of    the    magazine   and    its    distribution    to 
;-ll    the    blind    of    the    Unites    States    and 
cana 'la   who  can  read.     The  scope  Of  the 
magazine   has   gone   beyond    her  expecta- 
tion,  for  she  is  not  only  giving  the  mag- 
azine,   but    also    telling    the    blind    many 
of  work   in   which    they  can   engage 
and   thereby   leading  many   of  the   unem- 
ployed  into   useful   occupations. 
Airs.      Ziegler      is     also     purchasing     at 
olesale  various  useful  articles,  such  as 
typewriters    and    safety     razors, 
I  ag   them  at   cost  to  the   olind,  and 
r  .various   other    Ways    she    is   doing   all 
<-:mi    to    help    those    who     "grope    in 
-■.    -'  :.  ,•&"    That  theis  darkness  is  physi- 
kcU   -  id   not  mental  is  evidenced    by    tne 
contents    of    this    magazine,    which    they 
learn  to   read   with   their  sensitive   finger 
|  tips.     The   reading   matter   it    contains    is 
equal    to    that    of    many    of    the    regular 
periodicals;    the    February    number,     for 
example,     presents,   an     account     of     the 
great  earthquake,  illustrated  with  a  map 
of    southern    Italy    and    Sicily,    made    in 
outline   by  raised  dots. 


'"OMPT  ANO  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 
TO  ALL  ORDERS 


PHONE     MAXWELL     3478 


ARTHUR    CORY 

PIANO    TU  N  ER 


No.    23    Indiana  Avenue 


SPOKANE,    WASH 


»'IVUI 


BOSTON.    (MASS.)    TRAVELS 


Monday,    Mar.    1,    1909. 


PROF. 


Prof.  Krumpeln,  blind  organist  and 
widely  known  composer  of  church  mu- 
sic, will  give  a  Lenten  recital  at  the 
Eliot  Church,  Centre  street.  Newton 
Centre,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mis 
programme  will  include  -some  master- 
pieces from  Handel,  Wely,  Batiste. 
Marty,  Lemare,  Wagner  and  "The  Im- 
provizatlon,"    a  production    of   his   own. 

<i  J\    i  i 

LYKN    fMASBO 


jrsday,    Ma:-. 


■  Foif  the  benefit  of  the  Sunshine  Home 
for  Blind.JBabies.  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Ent- 
wisle  has  planned  a  large  muslcale  to 
be  given  at  her  home.  592  Greene  ave- 
nue, Friday  evening.  March  19.  Although 
the  programme  ihas  not  as  yet  been  an- 
nounced, several  prominent  singers  are  to 
take  part.  Mrs.  Entwistle  will  be  as- 
sisted: by  the  Brooklyn  Woman's  Repub- 
lican Union  League. 


a 


THE  DATTY  JRFFEMSOXTArs 


S.VTI  }{I>AV,  MARCH  IS,   1900. 
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Dr.  E.  L 


Collins 


Opens  Offices 


Dr.  E.  L.  Collins  lias  rented  olh 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  building  and  equipped 
them  for  regular  sanitarium  treat- 
ment. During  the  seven  years  he  has 
beeu  established  in  this  city  he  has 
made  .Massage  a  popular  form  of 
treatment  for  rheumatism,  liver, 
stomacli  and  bowel  trouble  and  all 
kind  of  nervous  disorders.  Having 
met  so  many  cases  requiring  special 
treatment  and  to  accomodate  his  in-' 
creasing  practice,  he  has  taken  offices 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  he 
can  have  elevator  service,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Massage  treatment  has 
installed  the  latest  Carlsbad  Electric 
Light  Bath  Cabinet,  S.hower  Bath, 
Massage  Spray  and  provided  re- 
ception and  "rest"  rooms  for  his 
patrons.  While  this  will  be  more 
convenient  for  out-of-town  and  office 
patients,  he  will  still  continue  to 
make  calls  to  all  parts  of  the  "city. 


Morning,     Noon,     Afternoon 

and  .Evening    Services 

Held  Wednesday, 

SERVICE  FOR  BLIND. 


Smallest  Yet  One  of  Most  Impres- 
sive Meetings  of  Present  Cam- 
paign. 

One  of   the    most   impressive   meetings 
of  Wednesday,  though   it  numbered  the 
'  smallest    in    attendance,    was    that    held 
at  the    lecture   room   of   the    Public    Li- 
brary, at  2.30  o'clock,  and  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  no  more  appreciative 
hearers  have  attended   any  of   the  ser- 
vices for  the  week.     The  announcement 
of  the  leaders  of  the  evangelistic  move- 
ment   in    this    city,    that    this    meeting 
would   take   place,    produced  a   thrill  of 
pleasure   in    the   hearts  of   the  sightless 
people  in   Lynn,   particularly  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  room  for 
the    blind    for    study,    readings    and    for 
the  usual  social  gathering.     It  Was  quite 
in  accord  with  the  generous  and  Chris- 
tian   methods  of   the   campaign   leaders, 
to   see    to    it    that    "not    a   fragment    be 
lost,"  and  that   the  blind  who  could  not 
attend   most    of   tho    other    meetings    be 
thus    provided    for. 

Rev.    J.    P.    MacPhie,    pastor    of    the 
First     Presbyterian     Church,     presided, 
the  speaker  was  Rev.  Ora  S.  Gray,   and 
the    singing    evangelist    was    Charles    F. 
Allen.      "His    Eye  -Is   on   the    Sparrow," 
was   sung   very  sweetly,   mor.e   tenderly, 
than    we    have    ever   heard    him    sing   it. 
Rev.    Mr.    Gray,    in    hie    usual    hearty 
and  straightforward    fashion,    conversed 
with    the    audience,      rather     than      ex- 
horted,   beginning    by    referring    to    the 
fact    that  evangelists   are   more    greatly 
indebted  to  the  blind  poet,  Fanny  Cros- 
by,   than    to    any   other    writer,    for    the 
hymns  that  are  used  all  over  the  world 
Though  more  than  SO  years  of  age,  she 
is    one    of    the    most    helpful    people    on 
the  earth.     God  has  a  great  purpose  in 
her  life,  and  makes  use  of  her  through 
,  hymn    writing.      The    appeal    of    Christ 
to   us,   is  that   we  should   try  to   under- 
stand  that  our  disappointments  are  His 
appointments. 

Adversity's  Reward. 

After    reading     a     few    verses     from 
John    VI.,    the    speaker    said    that    God 
is  always  near  us  when   we   want  him 
The  storms  and  the  calamity  that  came 
to    the    Diciples    also    brought    Jesus    to 
tjem.    Let  us  thank  God  for  any  storm 
any    wild    sea    or    sorrow    that*    brings 
Christ     close     to     us,     and     makes     Uim 
sweater  to  our  life.    Thank  God  for  the 
darkest    night,    so    that    it    brings    th- 
morning   star.  '  w 

Mr.  Gray  told  a  number  of  incidents 
of  the  faith  of  blind  people,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  our  disabilities 
that  become  the  way  and  the  nam 
through  which  Jesus  ,gets  inro  P^ 
lives. 

(*  With  the  singing  of  "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  one  of  Fanny  CrosUva 
best  known  hymns,  the  meeting  was 
closed,    f  6 
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BOSTON    EVE     HERALD, 


Saturday,    Mar.   6,   1909- 


CLUB  HAS  MEETING 


A 


Toqri 


ew  Styles  of  Lace,  Pyrograptiy, 
Fireless  Cooker  and  Labor- 
Saving  Devices  Shown. 


A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
inthrop  Woman's  Club  was  held  yes- 
rday  afternoon  in  the  Deane  Winthrop 
mse,  Mrs.  William  D.  Allen  presiding. 
ie  program  was  headed  "Today's 
indicraft  Under  Yesterday's  Roof- 
•ee." 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston  spoke  on 
The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
lind;"  Miss  Josephine  Wilson  had; 
.arge  of  the  fancy  work  and  James! 
amilton  of  East  Boston  of  the  basket 
earing;  Mrs.  Gamaliel  C.  Rich  ex-' 
ained  the  loan  exhibit  of  old  and  new 
yles  of  lace,  and  those  who  loaned  the 
•tides  were:  Miss  Lydia  Gardner,  a 
imple  of  15th  century  from  Genoa, 
aly,  and  shoulder  shawl  from  Calcutta, 
0  years  old,  amongst  others;  Mrs. 
jseph  Sloan  Brown,  Mrs.  John  W. 
allard,  Mrs.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  S.  Br- 
est Griffin,  Mrs.  Gamaliel  C.  Rich, 
[iss  Emma  Sylvester  and  Miss  Anna 
.   Newton. 


ay,    War.   6,    1909. 
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&OARD   MAKES  ITS   REPO' 
THE  YEAR  OF 

1907-8. 

The  report  of  the  state  board  ol 
duration  .  for  the  blind  for  the  vear 
907-1907  gives  the  following  figures: 

The  number  of  blind  persons  regls- 

red  with  the  board  Sept.  20,  190S, 
ma  63.  Fifteen  have  since  been  add- 
d  and  15  discharged,  while  two  have 
ied,  making  the  total  number  regis- 
ered  Sept.  30,  1908,  61.  The  fore- 
oing  show  that  78  blind  persons  have 
eceived  instruction  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  board  during  the  past  year. 
)f  these  52  were  children,  and  26 
dults. 

Nine,  three  boys  and  six  girls,  were 
ssigned  to  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  fui  thu  "Blind; 
25  boys  and  18  girls,  to  the  school 
>f  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
31ind;  and  the  adults,  18  men  and 
sight  women,  to  the  department  of 
rades  of  the  latter  institution. 

The  general  standing,  progress  and 
■onduct  of  those  receiving  instruction 
iave  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory, 
and  such  as  to  justify,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, their  continuance  in  the  in- 
stitutions at  which  they  have  been  in 


attendance  during  the  past  year,  that 
their  education  or  training  may  be  as 
complete  as  possible  and  productive  of 
good  results.  Discontinuances  wero 
necessary  in  several  instances,  but  for 
reaons  other  than  unsatisfactory  work. 

Of  the  15  discharged  during  the  year 
eight  completed  the  course  of  training 
and  seven  were  discontinued,  four  on 
account  of  unauthorized  absence,  one 
for  unsatisfactory  conduct,  one  for 
removal  from  the  state,  and  one  by 
reason  of  improved  sight  sufficient  to 
warrant  attendance  at  the  public 
school. 

Of  those  who  completed  their  course 
of  training,  six  returned  to  their  home 
towns,  where  all  except  one.  have  been 
established  in  business,  while  two  have 
been  given  employment  In  the  depart- 
ment of  trtdes.  j 

Of  the  61  registered  with  the  board 
a  tthe  close  of  the  year,  seven  were 
assigned  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
38  to  the  school  and  16  to  the  depart- 
ment of  trades,  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for   the   Blind. 

During  the  year  103  cases  have 
been  made  to  30  or  more  of  those  who 
received  instruction  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  board  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  business,  while  concerning 
those  not  visited  information  wherever 
possible  has  been  obtained.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  condition  of  everyone 
who  has  ever  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  is  kept  in  touch  with. 

The  personnel  and  number  of  teach- 
ers and  caretakers  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  both  the  school  and  the 
nursery  was-  about  the  same  and  the 
health  of  all  was  excellent,  only  two 
deaths  occurring  among  them,  one  as 
the  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  a 
fire,  and  the  other  from  pneumonia 
contracted  while  at  home  during  va- 
cation. 

The  building  fund  created  a  few 
years  ago  now  amounts,  including 
pledges,  to  about  $18,000,  and  legacies 
amounting  to  about  $16,000  have  been 
received  during  the  year.  Out  of  the 
$53,500  appropriated  by  the  general 
assembly  for  the  years  1907-1909,  dis- 
bursements of  $22,490.45  have  been 
made,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  for 
the  present  year  of  $31,009.55.  The 
general  balance  sheet  shows  a  balance 
of   assets    over    liabilities   of    $68,040.20. 

At  the  department  of  trades  26  adults 
received  instruction  and  19  employ- 
ment, telephone  switchboard  operating 
and  apron  making  being  added  to  the 
list  of  things  taught  the  women,  and  a 
loom  being  installed  for  training  in 
the  hand  weaving  of  rugs.  The  print- 
ing plant  has  been  discontinued,  as 
several  years'  trial  had  shown  that  it 
could  not  be  successfully  operated  in 
connection  with  the  department  of 
trades.  Job  printing  could  be  carried 
on  in  a  small  way,  but  there  was  not 
enough  steady  employment  for  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men.  The  space 
taken  up  by  this  will  be  given  to  the 
mattress  department,  which  will  be 
enlarged.  v 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
registered  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution,  as  pupils,  instruct- 
ors, employees  and  workmen  and 
women,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  82,  the 
number  of  admissions  and  discharges 
being  alike,  18.  Of  the  total  number, 
40  are  in  the  school,  10  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  32  in  the  department  of 
trades.  The  first  division  includes  39 
pupils  and  the  principal;  the  second, 
eight  pupils  and  matron  and  an  as- 
sistant; and  the  third,  16  pupils,  four 
instructors,  one  domestic  and  11  work- 
men  and    women. 
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BEQUEST  OF  $2 

10  PREM 


Will  of  D.  Cummins  En- 

riches Also  Various  New 
York  Philanthropies. 


share   richly   in   i  ;   of   Emma 

Cummins,  whose  will  has  been  offered 
for  probate  in  Riverhead,  L.  I.  Of  the 
personal  bequests  that  provided  for 
Miss  Olga  Roosevelt,  whose  father, 
the  late  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  was  an 
uncle  of  the"  President,  is  the  largest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interest  of 
Stephen  C.  Cummins,  of  No.  540  Park 
avenue,  in  his  late  wife's  estate. 

Miss    Roosevelt    will    receive    the    In- 
come from  $200,000  until  she  is  twen- 
ty-one   years    of    age,     and    then    can 
claim   the  principal.      "In   making   this 
provision,"   say.s  the  testatrix,    "I   have 
considered  the  large  estate  which  will 
be   hers  by   gift   from   my    (first)    hus- 
band, Lorenzo  G.  Wooaiiouse,  and  from  , 
my  daughter,  Grace,  and  the  fact  that  j 
she  will  otherwise  be  bountifully  pro-  ; 
vided  for.'« 

Miss  Roosevelt  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  late  Lorenzo  G.  Woodhouse. 

Although  the  exact  value  of  the  es- 
tate is  not  given,  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  She  \ 
left  her  husband  $250,000  and  valuable 
realty  in  Easthamptonv  L.  I.,  and  else- 
where. The  Boys'  Club  of  Manhattan 
will  receive  outright  $50,000  .  and  an 
equal  amount  when  it  becomes  availa- 
ble from-a  life  trust  held  by  Annie  M. 
C.  Arrowsmith,  sister  of  Mrs.  Cum- 
mins. The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  deserving  poor  boys  of  the 
city,  with  particular  reference  to  find- 
ing positions  and  giving  them  a  start 
in  life. 

Institutions  in  this  city  enriched  by 
Mrs.  Cummins  are:  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
$25,000;  Hahnemann  Hospital,  $10,000; 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
$10,000;  Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged 
Couples,  $10,000;  Home  for  Destitute 
ata*r  $10,000;  Home  Garden  of  New 
York,  $10,600.  Dartmouth  College  an'" 
Bowdoin  College  each  receive  $25,000 
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BLIND  MEN  WALK 

INTO  EACH  OTHER 

i 

A  unique  incident  occurred  on 
North  street  Saturday  afternoon. Two 
blind  men,  W.  H.  Cranston  and  Fran- 
cis O'Brien,  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, collided.  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
knocked  against  a  building  and  his 
hat  fell  off.  Mr.  .  Cranston  lost 
his  cane.  A  good  Samaritan  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  two  men.  As  he 
did  so  he  spoke  to  both. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Cranston,  is  that  you,"  said 
Mr.   O'Brien. 

"Why,  Francis,  is  that  you?  Well, 
Well!" 

Mr.  Cranston  paused  a  moment  and 
then    said:  — 

"The  only  <;xuse  I  can  give  is  that  I 
didn't  see  you." 

"And  do  you  know,"  replied  Mr. 
O'Brien,  "if  I  thought  you  ran  into  me 
on  purpose  I  would  deni/hd  an  expla- 
nation.    As  it  is,  it's  all  right." 

And  then  the  two  men  who  have 
become  friends  through  a  common 
affliction,  and  who  are  destined  al- 
ways to  walk  in  darkness,  proceeded 
on  their  good  natured  way. 


Various    philanthropies    in    this    clty| 
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ROBERTSON,  BUND  SINGER,       ROUSING  BLIND  BABES 

ovuwarAJ:  next  Thursday  Ams(mpATIEME 


Nine  Months  Needed  to  Teach 
Those  Born  Without  Sight  ' 
the  Use  of  Their  Limbs. 


PROGRESS        RAPID        THEN 


Sunshine  Society  Secretary  Tells  of  the 

Work   of   the    New    Kindergarten 

Started   in   Brooklyn. 


MISS  L1LLIA5  GRANT  ROBERTSON: 


PHOVO  B^r  out 


Wide  Interest  Felt  in  First  Public  Affair  of  the  Kind  Con- 
ducted by  Well  Known  Young  Woman,  Who  May  in 
Time  Regain  Her  Sight. 


Brooklyn  musical   circles  are  interested 

,-i    the  forthcoming   song'  recital  by  Miss 

UlUas  Grant  Robertson,  a  blind_sing££~a£ 

Association  Hall,  Bond  and  Fulton  streets, 

Thursday    evening,    March    IS.      Miss 

Robertson,  who  has  been  blind  for  many 

years,   is   well    Known   among   the   church 

people 'of  Brooklyn,  and  they  arc  taking  an 

e  part  in  insuring  the  success  of  the 

tal,  which  will  be  the  first  public  affair 

of    the    kind    conducted    by    the    young 

..,,,.      (,  was     the     primary 

cause  of  Miss  Rdperlsor^e  affliction.    Spe- 

i       vho    have   been   tree  ting  her  re 

ss  the  belief   that  her   sight 

will  bo  restored  in  time. 

societies  In  Brooklyn 

Manhattan  are  giving  their  aid  In  pre- 

narinc   the   details   of   the  concert.     MlW 

Rob-  a        i" 

i  enthusiastic  In  giving  He* 


artistic  endeavors  to  any  movement  con- 
ducted bv  the  various  organizations  which 
row  s.-ek  to  aid  her.  The  programme  will 
be  unusually  attractive.  In  addition  to 
Miss  Robertson  there  will  be  Professor 
Tobias  Weslin,  pianist;  Miss  ESiida  P. 
contralto,  ana  D.  Scot  Chisholm,  piper  of 
the  New  York  Scottish  Highlanders. 

Mis*    Robertson    is  ter   ot    Lawson 

Rotrvtson,    captain  of  the  Irish-Am- 
Athletic    Club    track    team.      Members    or 
that  organization,  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
the  Clan  MacDonald  will   be  well   reprc- 
scntod 

i  rons  and  patronesses  of  the  occasion 

will   be  Mrs.   William   Butler,    Mrs.    Marie 

Davis,     Mrs.    Mary    Scott     Rowland      Miss 

Georgian:.   Schuyler.  Mrs.  William  H<-rve>  , 

Mrs.    Sarah   vrhin.ian,     Mrs. 

Mrs     M  M.Ik  ton,    Mrs.   Von   der   btukfcn,    01 

hattan;    Mrs.    Robertson.    Mrs.    .1.     H. 

;,n,  Mrs,  A.  T.  White,  Mrs.  George  A\  . 

Harris.  M  E.  De  StefW.nl,  Mrs.  Rock  - 

wtell;   Mrs  hoff,    Airs.  J.   J.  Walker, 

Mrs    Frank   Buhlman,    Mrs.   Charles   Me- 

r,    J.    Kennedy    Tod.    Garvin    TTamll- 

t',(n    Dr.  Joseph  Guerron,  1        I       ^'Meyer, 

in- '  William  Chapman  and  Df.  John  Brett. 


An  account  ©f  the  newly  established 
kindergarten  for  blind  children,  recently 
opened  as  an  annex  to  Public  School  127 
at  Eighty-fourth  Street,  in  the  Dyker 
Heights  part  of  Brooklyn,  was  given  at 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Branch  for  the  Blind  by  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Westover  Alden,  Secretary  of  the  society, 
at  the  Hotel  Sutherland,  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Although  the  kindergarten  is  a  public 
BChool  annex,  and  as  such  is  taught  by 
trained  kindergarteners  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  building,  is  sep- 
arate from  No.  127  and  is  constructed  on 
a  cottage  plan.  The  need  for  such  a 
school  is  due  to  the  State  law,  which 
provides  special  education  for  the  blind 
over  8  years  old,  if  they  are  mentally 
efficient.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that  a 
child  who  becomes  blind  soon  after  birth 
and  who  has  no  training  will  almost  al- 
ways become  mentally  deficient  by  the 
time  the  admission  age  to  the  city  school 
for  the  blind  is  reached. 

The  home,  Mrs.  Alden  reported,  was  in 
very  good  shape  financially,  being  now 
entirely  free  from  debt  and  with  $5,400 
cleared  from  the  Brooklyn  Tag  Day. 
Besides  this,  there  is  an  annual  income 
of  about  $5,000  from  State  appropriation 
and  the  mite-boxes. 
.  The  new  kindergarten  has  already  been 
divided  into  the  regular  class  for  wide- 
awake children  of  4  years  or  more  ana 
the  "  preliminary  "  for  babies  of  2  and  3. 
who,  having  never  had  their  intelligences 
developed,  at  first  know  nothing  beyond 
the  mere  functions  of  life.  This  class  is 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Cynthia  Tregear,  for 
years  a  worker  among  blind  children  it 
is  *,cceoted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
■will  take  nine  months'  persistent  work 
before  the  teacher  receives  any  response 
from  an  ordinary  blind  baby. 

More  than  this,  they  must  be  watched 
every  minute,  or  else  their  tiny  thumbs 
wi'l  be  picking  at  their  eyeballs,  causing 
blood  poisoning,  from  which  many  blind 
fables  die. 

A  kindergartner  and  two  nurses  care 
for  Eix  of  the  smallest  babies.  '  „    . 

"  Money  alone  won't  save  a  baby,  de- 
clared Mrs.  Alden;  "  there  must  be  trained 

Mother  love  frequently  hurts  rather 
than  helps  the  blind  baby.  One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  of  the  little 
girls  will  never  be  able  to  walk,  for  as  a 
blind  baby  she  was  too  timid  to  crawl 
around,  far  less  try  to  stand  up.  When 
her  mother  took  her  to  the  kindergarten 
her  legs  were  useless  from  never  having 
been  used.  A  child  of  wealthy  parents 
was  brought  thtre  with  her  spine  perma- 
nently iniured  from  being  allowed  to  sit 
in  a  bent  position. 

The  problem  in  dealing  with  the  young- 
est babies  in  the  first  course  is  to  teach 
them  that  they  have  arms  and  legs. 
Everything  is  done  to  develop  the  sense 
of  touch.  After  working  with  one  child 
to  the  point  of  discouragement  without 
having  roused  her  to  ordinary  use  of  her 
ltmbs,  an  out-of-door  soace  slightly  slop- 
ing was  cleared  of  everything  hard.  The 
child  was  wrapped  in  a  thick  quilt  and 
rolled  down  hill,  and  thus  forcibly  made 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  for  which 
her  legs  were  intended. 

The  encouraging  part  of  all  the  long 
months  of  work  with  apparently  no  result 
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111. I  Ml   MAN    KKKI'S    nous 

New  York,  March  16. — A  unique  pic- 
ture of  east  side  tenement  life  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  is  that  of  John  Black,  a  blind 
housekeeper,  living  at  Forty-second 
street   and   Third   avenue. 

The  family's  need  of  assistance  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  society, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  man 
to  have  the  rest  and  nourishment  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  restore  his  sight. 
The  expected  Improvement  did  not 
come,  so  Mrs.  Black  obtained  domestic 
employment,  and  her  husband  took  up 
the  family  scrubbing,  dish  washing  and 
i  cooking. 

The  blind  man  keeps  his  home  neat 
and  clean,  and  declares  he  is  happy 
and  still  hopeful  of  regaining  his 
sight.    ^Nw 
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Ethel    Carroll    of    Nortl 
Taken  to  Hospital. 

NORTHFIELD.  March  12— Miss  Elthel 
Carroll,  a  student  in  the  high  school, 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  blindness 
yesterdav  while  in  school  and  was  tsk- 
en  in  the  afternoon  to  Springfield  hos- 
pital, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fred  Jack- 
son.   ■ 
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fauLJXO     WOMEN    EXTERTAIX. 

Masleal    Prosramiif*    by    Sightless    Her- 
farmers   and  an  Exhibition  of.  Work. 

I  be  Women's  Club  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  entertained  a 
crowded  roomful  last  night  at  their 
quarters,  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street, 
and  offered  an  overflow  attraction  up- 
stairs where  exhibits  of  the  work  they  do 
were  arrayed.  'the  entertainment  was 
all  of  Aheir  giving  although  Miss  Winifred 
Holt  and  several  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  there  to  help  the  sightless 
women  xeceive  their  guests. 

In  the  main  room  downstairs  the  guests 
gathered  until  there  was  no  more  standing 
room.  A  musical  programme  by  musi- 
cians who  had  bo  eyes  to  fuide  their 
lingers  over  the  keyes  and  strings,  and  a 
monologue  were  followed  by  a  short  talk 
by  Miss  Holt  upon  how  the  blind  find 
through  the  association  work  to  fill  then- 
dark  hours.  .  . 

In  the  room  where  the  exhibits  of  the 
women's  work  were  arranged  a  blind 
woman  sat  before  a  Staynesby-Wane 
machine,  a  verv  small  affair,  not  as  big  as 
a  typewriter,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
0£  |,,,,v  stenography  may  be  done  by  the. 

blind.  J 
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Wednesday*  Mar.  17*  1909* 

Rev.  Joslnh  Hooper  of  Newport.  N.  II., 
known  ns  "the  blind  man  eloquent,"  cele- 
brated bis  00th  birthday  by  holding  a  pub- 
lic reception  at  Mill  Village.  Friends  and 
neighbor  of  the  aged  clergyman  presented 
Lidm  with  a  purse  of  money. 
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THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

OF  BLINDNESS 

# 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  Told  High  School  Students 
They  Should  Do  More  Thinking  and 
Less   Looking — Blindness   Af- 
fects weliher  Heart  or 
Brain. 


G.  G.  O'Dwyer,  of  the  State  Institute 
for  the  Klind"  of  New  York,  .trftUressed 
the  students  of  the  High  School  and  a 
large  number  of  their  friends  in  the 
assembly  room,  yesterday  afternoon. 
Inconvenient  as  it  is  to  be  blind,  Mr. 
O'Dwy.er  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  blindness.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  ;s 
totally  blind  and  is  gifted  with  great 
musical  talent.  Before  his  address  he 
played  a  number  of  classical  and 
operatic  selections  and  favored  the  au- 
dience with  several  of  his  own  selec- 
tions. He  whistled  several  selections 
which  were  highly  enjoyed  and  encored 
several  times.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  spoke  on 
the  intellectual  and  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  He  spoke  in  part  a:-; 
follows: 

"People  think  that  if  they  lose  the 
sight  of  the  eye,  they  can  see  nothing 
and  cannot  get  along.  1  will  try  and 
endeavor  in  a  short  time  to  show  yon 
that  the  blind  do  not  need  your  sym- 
pathy if  people  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  living.  The  eye  i ^ 
simply  an  organ  of  the  mind.  Perhaps 
you  think  if  you  cannot  see.  you  could 
never  guide  a  ship  on  the  ocean.  He 
then  cited  a  case  of  w  man  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  who  was  totally  blind  and 
was  able  to  guide  a  ship  by  the  sense 
of  touch  and  was  more  Successful  than 
mariners  who  enjoyed  the  sense  of 
sight.  The  object  is  not  to  see  with 
the  eye  but  With  the  mind.  When  you 
see  things  with  the  eye  you  see  only  the 


surface    but    when    man    cultivates    the 
mind    to   see    he    really    sees    thing, 
they  are.    The  power  of  the  mind  gov- 
erns  the  physical   force  of  the   body. 

"What    does    your      eyesight       do      Cor 
y,Mi7      it    is    only    a    sense.     The    mind    is 

supr<  me   and    superior   to   any    pari 
the    body.    The    mind    and    brain    must 
act    together    and    when    this    happens 

you     will     understand     the     phy  sioiogiea, 

principle  o£  concentration.  .    ,r. 

"In  the  year  1759  a  French  Abbe 
a     great    interest    in     the1    blind     and     3 
little    interest    in    the    deaf    and    dumb. 
He    say    that    if   uid    was   not   given    to 
the  blind,  they  would  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance,   so    he    devised    a    means    to    help 
them.       He   took   a   sheet   of   parchment 
and   with  a  steel  quill  arranged  an  al- 
phabet composed   of     dots     for   tetters. 
\!'ter  a  while  he  found  out   that   parch- 
Lment  and  quills  were  too  expensive   for 
ordinary  school  use  so  he  made  a  board 
I  .or  slate   which   he   arranged    in   grooves 
which  were  divided  by  brass  bars. 

"Two   dots   stood   for    A.    four   for    B. 
etc.,  one  portion  of  the  slate  was  paral- 
lel, another  rectangular.     It  was  by  the 
sense    of    touch    that    the    blind    learn. 
Touch  is  the  most  important  sense.  You 
could    not    be    on    the      earth      without 
[touch.     A  person  may  be  partially  par- 
'alized    but   he    sits    in    an    invalid    chair 
!  and  still,  enjoys  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
when  completely    paralysis    strikes  him 
}  it  affects  the  heart  and   the  brain   and 
I  causes   his   death.      The    loss    of     sight 
'/does  not  affect  cither  the  heart   or  the 
brain.     The  blind  have  the  opportunity 
to    cultivate    the    mind.     In    this    they 
have  the  advantage  over  you  as  books 
in  the  blind  language  are  so  expensive 
that  only   the  best  literature  is  printed 
!for  them  and  thus  they  are  saved  lots 
'of    trashy    literature    which    is   at   your 
disposal.      You    should,    like    them,    do 
'  more  thinking  and   less  looking." 

"To-day  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  stands  the 
largest  university  of  the  world  and  to 
graduate  there  you  must  learn  the  Ko- 
jran.  That  is  the  way  all  the  schools 
of  the  ancient  world  were  conducted. 
To-day  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
there  are  nine  judges.  Judge  White  is 
the  most  capable  man  on  the  bench  as 
he  always  hands  down  a  decision  orally, 
never  written  like  the  other  eight 
(judges.  He  has  so  trained  his  memory 
that  he  needs  not  the  eye.  Thus  scholars 
should  train  for  examinations.  They 
•Would  not  be  hard;  should  not  be 
red.  Pupils  should  enter  a  room 
the   feeling  I  know  all,  1  am  not 
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REMARKABLE  WORK  OF 

r  i  TMir-i "  r  deaf  pupils 

From    a   report      sent      to    the    Sta 
board  of  charities, *it  is  evident  that  a 
.  ecejat    ■  i  competition     of     the 

pupils  of  the  schools  or  New  York  city 
was  re*aT|kfble  in  its  results.  Frede- 
rick Tilvor  Hill  contributed  to  a  NeW 
York  newspaper  seven  papers  upon 
the  life  tof  Lincoln,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  schools  were  requested  to 
contribute  essays  based  upon  them. 

One  thousand  prizes  for  the  best  es- 
says submitted  were  offered  by  the 
newspaper.  The  prizes  consist.,]  o 
'  money,  medals  and  certificates  of 
merit,  and  more  than  10.000  pupils  of 
the  city  schools,  including  81  pupils 
from  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
strove   for  them. 

In  the  final  award  21  of  these  deaf- 
mute  pupils  received  either  cash  prizes, 
medals  or  certificates  of  merit,  and, 
more  astonishing  still,  four  of  the  21 
were   blind  as   well  as   deaf. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  of  the 
21  successful  pupils  are  handicapped. 
the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  number  competing  were  in  the 
honor  list,   and      that     four     are    both 
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blind  and  deaf,  this  success  is  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  pluck  and  ability 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
teachers  of  the  institution  they  r 
sented. 


NEW  BEDFORD   (MASS.)   MERCURY 


In  the  papers  and  magazines  print- 
ed for  the  blind  very  little  fiction  is 
;  found.  Some  short  stories  appear, 
but  seldom  any  serial  While  most 
of  the  papers  have  a  religious  tinge, 
they  aim  to  give  condensations  of 
current  events. 

The  College  View  publication  has  a 

wide  range  of  circulation.     Nevada  is 

the   only  state  not  represented  on  its 

ubscription    list,      and    copies      go   to 

Canada,       England,      Australia       and 

Mexico. 


PAPER    WITH    A    WAITING    LIST.) 

It   is   for   the  Blind  and  the  Morft  It 
It   Circulates   the  More  It   L< 

Of  the  80,000  sightless  persons  in 
America  about  355,000  are  able  to 
read  blind  printing.  The  fact  that 
they  are  blind  lessens  in  most  in- 
stances their  earning  capacity  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  making  of  reading 
matter  for  them  is  a  costly  poreation 
<it  is  practically  impossible  without  | 
aid  from  wealthy  people  to  supply 
them  with  literature. 

The  oldest  newspaper  for  the  blind 
is  published   at  College  View,  Neb.   It.) 
is    called    the    Christian    Record    and ; 
was    founded   at   Battle   Creek,    Mich., 
in  1900  by  A.  O.  Wilson  and  his  wife, 
who  are  both  blind. 

"Wilson  did  the  editing,  his  wife  the 
printing  and  binding.  Wilson  has 
since  engaged  in  other  business,  butj 
his  wife  is  stil  the  composing  room 
force.  Four  years  ago  the  plant  was 
moved   to  Nebraska. 

It  began  with  a  circulation  of  100 
copies.  Today  2000  copies  are  print- 
ed each  month,  and  there  are  6  000 
names  on  the  waiting  list.  These 
persons  would  like  to  subscribe  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  subscription 
price,  but  the  publisher  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  losing  more  money  the  more 
subscribers  he   gets. 

One  sheet  of  paper  can  carry  but, 
one  page  of  reading  matter,  since  the 
matter  printed  is  read  from  the  oppo- 
site side  from  that  upon  which  the 
printing  is  done.  When  the  magazine 
or  book  is  bound  it  must  be  padded 
at  the  back  to  allow  for  the  raised  or 
embossed  printing. 

Bilnd  printing  has  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evolution  since  17  5-1,  but  only- 
within  the  last  10  years  has  inven- 
tion made  it  possible  to  place  the  re- 
sults, either  in  book  or  magazine 
form,  at  a  price  that  many  of  the 
blind  could  afford.  A  number  of 
printing  establishments  exist  in  the 
United  States,  the  largest  being  that 
of  the  Matilda  Zeigler  Magazine  in 
New  York  city,  which  has  the  larg- 
est  circulation   of   any   printed.      This 

is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Zeigler  pays  the  excess  of  cost  above 
the  selling  price,  about  $20,000  a 
year. 

In  most  establishments  the  work  is 
done    by    blind    people.      The    editor 
writes    his    copy    with    a    little    ma- 
chine   built    on    the    principle    of    the 
typewriter,    but   so   small   that   it   can 
be    held    on      one      knee,    which    em- 
bosses     the      letters.      This      copy      is 
turned  over  to  the  compositor  and  the 
writing   is    reproduced    on   a    machine 
simihar  to  the  one  used  by  the  editor 
except    that    it    is    larger,    about    the 
I  size    of    a    sewing    machine,    and    it 
makes  the  impression  on  thin  copper 
■  plates.     A  foot  lever  is  used  to  force 
'  the  points   into   the   m#tal   plates.      In 
;  some  of  the  small  shops  the  Impres- 
sion  is  made  by  a  tap  on  an  awllike  i 
piece  of  steel. 

When  the  metal  sheets  are  finished] 
the  compositor  or  the  editor  does  thel 
proof  reading.  If  an  error  Is  de- 
tected it  is  necessary  to  smooth  down ! 
the  surface  at  that  point,  or  if  that  is  ! 
impossible  the  plate  must  be  made  | 
over-  again.  The  mechanical  diffi-  ' 
CUltles  involved  make  changes  from 
copy  very  infrequent. 

The  metal  plates  are  next  put  in 
the  printing  press  on  rollers.  These 
against  other  rollers  holding  rub- 
ber mats.  The  paper  runs  between, 
and  at  each  revolution  the  copper 
plates  force  their  impression  through 
the  paper,  turning  out  printed  pages 
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COVEY   OF  OSHKOSH  TOO  SMART 

TO   BE   "SHORT   CHANGED." 


NEEDS  OF  BLIND  MEN'S  HOME. 


Superintendent  ;    Morford      Explains 
What  Is  Ainied  At — Women  Ar- 
range Linen  Shower. 

A 
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Every  effort,  big  and  little,  iB  being 
made  just  now  by  the  philanthropists  in- 
terested in  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  512-516  Gates  avenue,  to  increase 
the   resources  of  the   instittftion. 

The  management  of  this  home  is  of 
the  sightless,  by  the  sightless  and  for 
the  sightless.  Eben  P.  Morford,  the  en- 
ergetic superintendent,  is  totally  blind. 
The  men  whose  industry  he  organizes 
are  earning  their  living  in  a  self-respect- 
ing way.  They  are  all  cheerful,  and 
many  of   them  arc   clever  workmen. 

Mr.  Morford  has  sent  out  many  copies 
of  the  fol'owing  appeal: 

"Dear  Sir — The  eagerness  and.  under 
proper  conditions,  the  ability  of  the  aduit 
bl.nd  to  help  themselves  have  never  been 
Appreciated  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  daily  demonstration  that,, 
under  proper  supervision  and  encourage- 
ment there  are  many  things  they  can  do 
by  which  they  may  become  at  least  par- 
tially self-supporting  and  consequently 
self-respecting. 

"Workshops    and    industrial    homes    in 
many  large  centers  of  population  provide 
the  supervision,   machinery  and  materials 
for    manufacture    and    And    a    market    lor 
the    finished    product.      They    also    pay    a  : 
fair   wage  to  the  blind   workman.     With-  ! 
out    such    organize'd     assistance     similar ! 
wages  would  be  impossible. 

"That  Is  the  work  of  this  home  which  | 
now  gives  employment  to  forty-two  blind  ! 
men  and  which  might  employ  many  more 
were  the  funds  at  hand.  Its  record  of 
usefulness  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
is  its  best  plea  for  your  interest  and 
support. 

"Will  you  not  give  us  a  portion  of 
your  personal  interest  and  financial  help 
that  we  may  give  occupation,  which 
means  happiness  and  a  higher  standard 
of  manhood,  to  a  larger  number  of  our 
sightless  neighbors?  Your  check,  how- 
ever small,  will  be  appreciated,  but  a 
personal  investigation  of  what  we  are 
doing  will  be  even  better,  for  we  fee! 
sure  a  more  hearty  and  more  generous 
support  will  follow  a  more  intimate 
knowledge    of  our  work. 

"Asking    your    careful    consideration    of 
the  above,   T  am,  in  behalf  of  a  long  suf- 
fering   class,    very   respectfully   yours, 
"E.    P.    MORFORD.    Superintendent." 

William  L.  Chapman  Is  treasurer  of 
the  home.  The  women's  board  of  man- 
agers will  have  an  afternoon  tea  and 
Unen  shower  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  in 
the  parlors  of  the  home.  White  goods 
especially  needed  just  now  at  the  home 
are  sheets,  pillow  cases  for  single  beds, 
face  towels,  bath  towels,  dieh  towels, 
wash  cloths,  muslin  curtains  for  win- 
dows, tablecloths,  nankins  and  muslin 
by  the  bolt.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Meurlin.  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Brown.  Mrs.  Al  Fuchs,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Stout.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Ellis  and  Mrs,  John 
Bohn^t  are  the  committee  of  arrange 
mentn. 


Conducts    Little 
Up-to-Da 
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ionery    Stoie    in 
Affliction   Is 
ndicap. 


OSHKOSH,  Wis..  March  20.— Who  over 
heard  of  a  bijjyi  man  conducting  a  store? 
That  is  what  Arthur  L.  Covey  of  this  city 
does  and  his  place  at  33:"V.  Algoma  street 

is    one    of    the    few 

Of    the    kind    in    the 

country. 
The     young     man 

has        been        blind 

since    he     was    one 

and  a  half  years  of 

age.         With       this 

handicap      he      has 

struggled       through 

life,       suffering      a 

fate       that       others 

know       naught      of. 

Since  Nov.    I  he  has 

been   established   in 

his  little  shop.    His  ,         _ 

merchandise  in-      Arthur  Covey. 

eludes    stationery,    school      supplies     and 
postal   cards. 

A  person  may  wonder  how  he  waits  on 
his  customers.  Yet  he  does,  and'  is  as 
alert  and  active  as  any  other  person.  Be- 
neath each  pile  of  tablets  he  has  a  card 
upon  which  is  written  the  number  of  the 
tablet.  This  writing  is  in  the  stencil 
known  as  the  blind  alphabet,  in  this 
manner  the  young  shopkeeper  is  able  to> 
keep  a  crude  system  of  books.  He  knows 
each  pile  of  tablets,  and  knows  just 
where  they  are.  His  pencils,  pens,  rulers, 
playing  cards,  postal  cards,  mucilage,  and 
other  supplies  are  scattered  about,  the. 
shop,  but  Mr.  Covey  has  no  trouble  in 
finding  them.  He  is  an  expert  at  making 
change,  his  acute  sense  of  feeling  ena- 
bling him  to  do  so  without  error. 

Mr.  Covey  spent  six  school  terms  at 
the  state  school  for  the  blind  at  Janes- 
ville.  There  he  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  the  blind  alphabet. 
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WAGNERIAN   RECITAL. 

Prof.  IT.  I-.  Krumpeln,  the  h^n^or-; 
ganist  and  composer  of  religious  music, 
Will  give  an  excluslvo  Wa»a«r  recital 
•it  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, at  4:30.  The  programme  In- 
clude.-: "The  March  from  Tannhauser" ; 
prize  song.  "Bridal  Chorus";  Wolfrain-'s 
"Romance,"  "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyr- 
ies," Llebeslled,  and  the  overture  to 
Tannhauser. 
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324    Washington    Stbebt,    Boston,    Mass. 
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(Entered  at  the  Post  Office, Boston,  Mass., as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1909 


AND    THE    HALT    WALKED 

An  automobile  for  the  blind  has  been  in- 
vented. Heretofore  the  blind  have  been 
running  the  ordinary  makes  of  car.  [Min- 
neapolis Journal. 
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ELLEY  SUIT 


NOW  ON  TRIAL 


[he  Plaintiff  Miss  Clara  E.  Kelley,  Former 

Pierce  School  Teacher  Unable  to  At= 

tend  Trial.    Is  Now  Totally   Blind. 

Suit  May  End  Friday. 
V*\ 


|Bel'ore  Judge  Harris  at  the  Taunton 
arior  court  yesterday  commenced 
bearing  in  the  action  of  Miss 
ira  E.  Kelley  of  South  Attleboro,  a 
finer  teacher  at  the  J,  D.  Pierce 
100I.  against  the  Interstate  Consoli- 
ted  Street  Railway  company 
(Totally  blind,  with  ber  head  drawn 
lher  breast  and  ber  knees  drawn 
(til  they  almost  toncb  ber  chin,  the 
ruoer  North  Attleboro  teacher  is 
kleavoring  to  secure  a  verdict  that 
|il  be  somewhat   of  a   compensation 

tne  fearful  injuries  sustained. 
Jit  was  brst  planned  by  the    lawyers 
the    plaintiff    to     have  the  girl 
)ught  to  the  court  room  on  a  stretch- 
out ber  condition  is  such  that    ber 
fsicians  considered  it  impossible  to 
|  so  and  a  deposition    was   taken    at 
bedside  and  will  be    read  to    the 

James    M.   Morton,   who    defended 
illiam  Howard  and  J.  W.  Hogan  are 
attorneys  for   the  plaintiff,  while 
fin  Hall  of  the  firm  of  Cboate,  Hall 
Jtewart,  appeared  for  the  company. 
It  is  alleged  by  the  plaintiff   that 
was  not  yet  80  years  of  age   when 
boarded  a  car  from   Attleboro   for 
Irth  Attleboro,  Oct.    17,     1906.     She 
Is  a  school  teacher  in    addition    to 
|ng   needle  work  and  private  tutor- 
The    car  was  crowded  and    she 
forced  to  stand,  holding  to  a  strap 
len  thoy  apprroacbed  a  place  in  the 
Ld  where  repairs  were  being  made  a 
light  car  was  sighted,     it  in  alleged 
[t  the  motorman  of  the  car  on  which 
plaintiff    was   a    pt^senger    was 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion   that 
I  would  have  to  stop  thfear  to  avoid 
(collision  and  when  he  did    attempt 
Istop  the  collision  was  inevitable. 
?be  cars  came  together  with  a  crash 
^  front  of  the    car    on    which    the 
kintiff  was  a  passenger  was  crushed 
and  the  passengers  were  thrown    in 
|beap.      Miss  Kelley  alleges  she   felt 
excruciatin"  pain  in  the  back,  but 
a  tried  to  keep  up  and  attempted  to 
:h  her  school.  *>ut  she  bad    to   give 
).Sbe  went  home   and    was    bending 


over  a  bureau  drawer  when  she  felt  a 
terrible  pain  in  the  back.  She  went  to 
bed  and  during  the  night  her  knees 
were  drawn  up  and  she  could  not 
straighten  them  and  her  chin  was 
pulled  down  on  her  breast  with  irre- 
sistable  force. 

Soon  after  this  her  eyesight  began 
to  fail  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  to- 
tally blind.  Physicians  say  she  will 
never  see  the  light  again,  The  strong- 
est light  cannot  be  detected  by  her. 
She  suffers  in  constant  darkness.  Some 
time  ago  she  was  removed  from  one 
house  to  another  for  trea;  ouent  and 
although  the  transfer  occupied  but 
three  minutes  she  was  untttAscious  for 
three  days  because  of  the  otsSeal  Her 
medical  bills,  it  is  alleged,  aggregate 
$4<KK>. 

The  trial  is  not  expected  to  be 
closed  until  Friday. 
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A     REMARKABLE     BLIND     MAN 

There  is  in  Coluhmbia,  Mo.,  a  blind  man, 
George  H.  Smith,  who,  it  is  said,  "knows 
every  inch"  of  the  town.  In  the  winter 
he  earns  his  living  by  delivering  packages 
for  merchants  and  by  doing  other  odd  jobs. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  Mr.  Smith 
spends  the  most  of  his  time  fishing  on  the 
Missouri  River.  He  is  a  good  fisherman 
and  can  handle  a  boat  and  set  nets  and 
lines  as  well  as  anybody.  Around  the  river 
as  well  as  in  Columbia  he  seems  to  know 
the  "lay  of  the  land"  and  camps  for  weeks 
at  a  time  all  alone. 

"I  have  fallen  out  of  a  boat  a  few  times, 
but  I  am  a  good  swimmer  and  always  man- 
age to  get  to  shore  all  right,"  Mr.  Smith 
said  recently. 

Mr.  Smith's  blindness  was  caused  four- 
teen years  ago  by  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Unlike  most  blind  per- 
sons, he  seldom  uses  a  cane  to  feel  his 
way,  but  walks  with  a  quick  step  and  with 
his  shoulders  thrown  well  back.  He  never 
stumbles  on  a  curb  or  crossing,  nor  does 
he  bump  into  persons  as  he  walks  along  the 
street.  Mr.  Smith  Is  thirty-six  years  old. 
was  formerly  a  train  caller  in  the  union 
Btatjon  at  St.  Louis.  He  is  now  making 
plans  for  a  few  weeks'  fishing  trip  to  the 
river. 


Weil-Known  Figure   Seen 

Daily  in  Front  of  Park 
i  Street  Church. 


•The  blind  man  on  Tremont  street" 
—that  is  the  way  nearly  every  one  re- 
fers to  Robert  Trainor.  Not  many  peo- 
ple know  his  name;  it's  much  easier 
ior  them  to  identify  him  as  "the- blind 
man." 

Ealn  or  shine,  he  stands  in  front  o? 
the  Park  Street  Church  with  a  bundle 
(Of  magazines  under  his   arm. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
Mm  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  hold- 
ing  his   cane   by  the   crook. 

Mr.    Trainor,   who   was   blind  at  birth, 
lives  in  E  street,  in  South  Boston,  with  j 
hi«    wife    and    daughter. 

He  is  a  merchant  without  a  counter. 

— - 
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ROBERT   TRAINOR, 
'The-.Blind  Man  on  Tremont  StreeV* 

^"— in. 
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Wednesday,  Mai,  24,  i909« 


LOOK  WHO'S  HERE! 

John  Griffin,  Blind  Pencil  Seller 


-<s> 


Rain  or  Shine,  You  Will 

Find  Him  in  Dewey 

Square. 


Familiar,  eh?  And  a  pretty  good  pic- 
ture of  him,  too,  is  it  not?  Don't  recall 
him?  Oh,  you  must  Indeed  be  a  stranger 
to  Boston.  John  Griffin,  the  blind  man 
of  the  "island"  in  Dewey  squared  "Well, 
he's  always  there,  6tranger.  Watch  for 
him  when  you"re  down  that  way  again. 

Yes,  rain  or  shine,  he  is  always  on 
the  "island,"  standing  near  the  high 
pole,  selling  pencils.  The  South  Station 
and  Summer  street  district  knows  him 
well,  for  he's  been  there  six:  years.  How 
many  people  there  are  who.  in  a  hurry 
to  <lo  a  little  scribbling,  have  rushed 
to  him  for  aid? 

About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Griffin 
suffered  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  has  been  blind  ever  since.  He  lives 
on  Morgan  street,  over  on  the  South  end, 
and  comes  down  to  his  place  of  business 
on  the  "island"  early  in  the  morning. 

With  a  heart  as  stout  as  that  of  a 
lion,  he  never  complains  of  his  mis- 
fortune. His  day  is  long,  but  he  Is 
always  cheerful.  He  has  Implicit 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  t he  world  and 
insists  that  no  one  would  be  so  mean 
as  to  steal  from  him  or  take  advantage 
of  his  blindness. 


owes  much  of  his  present  success  to  the 
training  received  through  selling  Mil- 
waukee papers.  He  had  a  poor  slart  but- 
a  grand  finish,  and  every  boy  who  heard 
him  talk  cnn  do  well  by  accepting  his 
cheerfully  given  advice.  "Don't  lie.  Do 
your  share,  face  your  Hick  and  don't  lose 
your  sand.  Remember  hoys,  the  other 
fellow  may  make  n  iot  of  noise  but  pro- 
duce little  money.  The  Journal  newsboy 
makes  money  and  noise  bofh."  His  ad- 
dress was  quite  short  but  crammed  full 
of  truths  that  the  newsy  will  profit  by, 

Mr.  Donnelly  addressed  The  Journal 
newsies  some  twelve  years  ago.  while 
the  Happy  Hour  meeting  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  Somewhat  different  are  they 
today,  but  their  hearts  are  with  The 
Journal,  and  success  is  surely  theirs  if 
they  cling  to   Mr.   Donnelly's  recipe. 

Master  Melvin  Borehardt,  the  3-year- 
old-singer,  delighted  the  boys  with  his 
quaint  manner  and  sweet  voice  when  he 
sang.  Always  Me.  He  is  just  n  mite, 
but  he  made  a  decided  hit  with  it.  His 
brother  Arthur  accompanied  him  on  the 
piano.  Arthur  Borcbart  played  several 
special  piano  numbers  for  the  boys  and 
received-  his  usual  applause.  Arthur  is 
one  of  Milwaukee's  leading  pipe  organ 
and  piano  players. 

The  Orpheum  Banjo  Trio,  composed  of 
Otto  and  Ben  Gattfke  and  Charles  Niech- 
ering,  proved  to  be  a  whole  show  in 
themselves.  Every  Journal  newsy  who 
heard  them  play  is  loud  in  his  praise. 
They  responded  to  several  encores  and 
would  have  had  to  come  back  many  more 
times  had  there  been  lime.  These  young 
men  have  an  act  that  is  equal  to  any- 
thing  of  this  style  of  musical  entertain- 
ment before  the  public  today. 

Now    for   the   Proverb    Hunt    and   the 

5,000  in  prizes  to  be  given  away. 


JOHN    GRIFFIN, 

The    Blind    Man    Who    Sells    Pencils 
the  "Island"  In  Dewey  Square. 
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FOR     THE     BLIND. 
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IjfVfW     SCHOOL    FOR    THE   BLIND. 

Human  Catholic  4  UHdren  tol^Wepared 
fff or  Mve»  of  Usefulness. 

A  new  school  for  the  instruction  of 
blind  Roman  Catholic  children  is  to  be 
started  soon  in  New  York  city.  The 
movement  toward  its  establishment  was 
set  on  foot  recently  by  Archbishop  Farley 
with  Mgr.  Lavelle  in  charge. 

,)•  several  years  the  Catholics.  UBOgt 
the  leadership  of  Father  Stadelraan, 
a  Jesuit  connected  with  the  Catholic 
!  school  at  181st  street  and  Washington 
j  avenue,  have  conducted  a  school  for 
blind  children  in  the  Xavier  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  214  West  Fifteenth  street. 
Miss  Margaret  Coffey  is  the  teacher.    This 


TREAT.  tfORNEWSI 

BLIXD    MUSICIANS   PLEASE    THE 
~     g&tfipY  HOUR  BOYS. 


ICHOOL 

I  Archbishop  Farley  Ts~  furthering  plans 
r*«ently  set  on  fo*t,  which  will  soon 
*veVSew  tforkj^fnew  school  for  the  in- 
strucmc\  w<NpInl  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren.^ Fdr^seweral  years  a  school  for 
blind  children  has  been  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  Father  Stadelman,  a 
Jesuit,  at  the  Xavier  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  214  West  Fifteenth  street.  This 
school  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters, 
and  a  new  aohool  will  be  equipped  at 
oost  of  $30,000. 


t 


Sunday's  Programme  Was  One  of 
the  Best  Vet  and  Atty.  Connelly 
Gave    the    Boys   a    Bnlly    Talk. 


The  blind  cannot  lea<Lthe  blind,  but  the 
500  newsbovs  who  attended  me  Happy 
Hour  meeting  Sunday  afternoon  are  of 
one  opinion  and  that  is  that  the  Blind 
Trio  leads  all  other  musical  organizations 
of   this   character  in  America.     To  hear 

nu<»  *«»*.-. —  three    hliud    men    play,  like    those    men 

school  has  become  so  big  that  new  quar-  (  ...    .     thi,    onc    grcat    opportunity   of    a 
t«ra  are,   necessary.  lifetime. 


ters  are  necessary. 

The  new  school  is  to  occupy  an  entire 
house,  and  Miss  Coffey  is  to  be  at  the  head 
of  it.  About  $30,000  is  needed  to  start 
the  school  and  the  running  expenses  will 
bo  at  least  $5,000  a  year.  Three  commit- 
tees of  twenty-five  have  been  appointed 
to  get  funds  and  see  the  school  started. 
On  the  committee  of  ministers  are  Mgr. 
H  J.  McMahon  and  the  Revs.  John  P. 
Chidwick,  G.  A.  Healy  and  Joseph  E. 
Delaney.  The  committee  of  laymen  is 
headed  by  Justice  J  B.  Mayo  of  the  <  'ourt 
of  Special  Session-.  Other  members  are 
Thomas  J.  Woodlock.  John  Cronin,  F,  B< 
Cunnion,  Sidney  Finley  and  Louis  Amy. 
The  women's  committee  consists  of  Miss 
n  Finley,  Mrs.  Edward  McGuire, 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Shotwell  and  others 

Thirty  scholars  will  be  enrolled  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.     They  arc   t- 
mam  at  the  school  Monday  to  Friday 
week.     The    training    i  i    designed 
?n  to  be  self-supporting 



J  at  the 
c:  to 

iav  each  I 
d'to   fit  I 


The  trio  is  composed  of  Aloycius 
Tycsskowski,  cornetist;  Otto  E.  Bauer, 
pianist,  and  George  Leunberser,  violinist. 
The  reception  given  them  was  the  hearti- 
est that  The  Journal's  newsies  have  ever 
accorded  any  man  or  men  and  some  re- 
markably good  programmes  have  been 
fcut.  on  at  the  Happy  Hour.  The  newsies 
want  to  send  this  trio  a  special  card  ot 
thanks,  for  they  deserve  it. 

The  Journal  band,  which  has  led  the 
procession  for  years,  led  it  again  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  imitators  slide  tp  the 
re;ir  when  The  Journal  boys  come  by. 
The  hand  opened  and  closed  the  pro- 
gramme with  special  selections  and  was 
royally   received. 

Atty.  Joseph  G.  Donnelly,  independent 
candidate  for  county  judge,  delivered  the 
address  of  the  afternoon  and  the  advice 
he  gave  the  boys  was  golden.  He  was 
a   newsboy  himself  many  years  ago,  and 
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THE      HATPIX      PEHIL 

[From  the  New  HiMford  .Standard] 
The  long,  strong  hatpins  that  have  come 
Into  being  In  the  train   of  the  big  hat  are 
being  pointed  to  as  offering  a  real  peril  at 
close    quarters.      Someone    in    the    jam    on 
the  night  of  th%  concert  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  she  hoped  her  hatpins  would  n't 
do  execution,  and  she  felt  for  the  possibly 
dangerous  points.     The  precaution  was  ad- 
visable.    In  a  recent  bargain   sale  in   Ber- 
lin, a  woman  was   permanently   blinded  in 
one  eye  by  a  vicious  jab  of  one  of  these 
pins,   quite   unintended  by   Its  wearer,   and  j 
In  the  same  city  an  elevator  operator  was  j 
fearfully    scratched    across    the    face    as  a  j 
woman  whisked  by.     Hats  that  are  too  big  , 
III  to    go    face   to   through    a   street    car   door 
might  fairly  enough   be  rated  conspicuous, 
but  they  are  comparatively  harmless  when 
with   a    brim   to   warn  of  the   pins   within; 
the  real  menace  in  hats  Is  that  of  the  in- 
coming  season,    from  whose  broad,   unpro- 
tected     crown     the     sharp-pointed      imple- 
ments   stretch    like    threatening    arms     in 
various  directions.     The  German   law  does 
not  hold  a  woman  guiltless  who  stabs  an- 
other with  this   form  of  weapon,    however 
unconsciously.     If  such  hats  must  be  worn 
and  if  murderous  instruments  must  be  em- 
ployed to  fasten  them   on,   then   the  points 
should   be   sheathed   in   some   sort  of   scab- 
bard to  prove  intentions  are  peaceable. 

There  has  been  no  Intention  here  to  offer 
any  protest  against  the  hats  that  the 
spring  Is  bringing  into  view  in  advance  of 
other  striking  manifestations  of  the  sea- 
son, nor  do  they  need  to  be  called  to  at- 
tention. Like  women,  "they  speak  for 
themselves."  But  it  Is  a  good  sign  that 
the  wearers  who  accept  them  cordially  as 
something  "different,"  are  mostly  equally 
cordial  in  guying  them  as  ridiculous.  The 
ministers  who  have  to  face  a  congregation 
of  them  must  feel  like  censoring  some. 
Perhaps  they  will  prove  an  unexpected  In- 
fluence in  forwarding  the  hats-off -in-church 
movement. 


i*fOfD 
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Th,  attendance   yester-  j 

•   fh:   tea  and  sale  at  the 
Honv  the    Destitute    Bllnd^rfWSter- 

dam  avenue  and  One  Hundr^n'&nd  Fourth 
street.     The  sale  was  of  more  than  usual  | 
Interest,   for   all   the  articles   Miss   Henri- 
etta   Rhoades,    who    had    charge    of    the 
fancy    table,    offered    for    sale    had    been 
made    by    the    sightless    Inmates    of    the 
home         The    needlework   and    crochetted 
lece,  as  one  woman  explained   would  have 
done  credit  to  those  who  could  see     There 
were    not    only     useful    housenold    linens . 
and  aprons,  but  fancy  articles    which  the; 
members   of   the   home   will    gladly  dupli- 
cate  at  very   reasonable  prices. 

Mrs  John  W.  Wadswortn  had  charge  of 
the,  tea  room,  where  delicious  home  made 
rakes  were  sent  by  friends  of  the  instltu- 
tfon  Tne  visitors  inspected  the  home, 
from  kitchen  to  garret;  the  workshops, 
whe%  the  men  make  mattresses  and  cane 
rhalrs  and  the  comfortable  rooms  where 
the  women  sew  while  visitors  read  to 
them  of  the  doings  in  the  world  from 
which  they  are  shut  out. 

The  home  has  long  been  one  of  society  s 
pet  charities,  and  among  the  women  in- 
terested in   it  are  : 

«~     Tnhn    E      Mexandre.    Mrs.    Eastburn    Ben- 
\ir~L   Charles   H     Berryman,   Mrs.   George  T. 

nrtafleld Mfcs  PtlaiWd.  Miss  Dc-hoi  Mrs  Ira 
n^enuort  Mrs  Herman  U  It.  EtaW,  Mu*  Man 
FWd^Iri.  William  H.  Foloom.  Mrs.  S.  Barton 
iwh  Mn  B  Horace  Gallatin.  Mrs.  Jaines  (-ay- 
1«  Mr..  William  Mnrt«  Grinnell.  Mrs  V  alentine 
G  Hal  Mrs.  Genre  G.  Haven.  Mrs.  Grand 
HH.ntPviUe  Mrs.  Loui»  T.  Hojt.  Hrs.  George 
?-■       i,nl      M  im    MorrU,     Mrs.     A.     U»- 

&*&.  >         ' J-  p<*bod&  Mr-  VT- 

i  p«\t  r  Miss  PblUpae.  Miss  Rhoa.lei.  Miw 
»>„wT  Mr-  UUn  A  Bobbin,,  Mm  William  H. 
knSell  Mn  .William  B.  Shoemaker  Miss  Alice 
KfJSfi  Mii  P  O.  Sworrk.  Miss  Tiffany,  Miss 
Trevor.'  Mis?  Alice  Van  Rensselaer.  Mr. u  W  .JohrJ 
•Wadworth  Mrs.  M.  Orme  Wilson,  U1W  Marj* 
WtoSrSp.  and  Jbi.  F.  de  R  Wi^macn.  M 


. 


The   following  are  the  attractions   for 
the    rest    of    the    week    at    Washin 
hall.    Including     a    Saturday     rni 

Educating  the  Blind."  an  educational 
■turv  giving  vivid  ideas  of  how  the 
blind  learn  to  be  selr'Sttppe'rftn'g  and 
Independertt;  "Gfenvict's  Revenge," 
"The  Ring  Leader.  "Jealous  Hubby." 
"A  Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage."  ■'Adven- 
tures Of  a  Drummer  Boy,"  "Parted  but 
United  Again."  With  the  moving  pic- 
tures' there  will  be  several  illustrated 
eongs   in    each   entertainment. 


^»a  vgms**-*" 


BLrratnui 
HER  BLIND  SISTERS., 


Doors   of   Her   Home   Thrown 

Open  by  Mrs.  Austen  to  Her 

Fellow-Sufferers. 


Through  the  efforts  of  their  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Josephine  Austen,  the  blind 
girls  of  this  borough  have  found  a  place 
In  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  which 
afford  the  only  bright  moments  In  their 
lives. 

Mrs.  Austen,  who  became  blind  a  few 
years  ago,  has  directed  her  efforts  to 
the  easing  of  the  burden  of  her  fellow- 
sufferers.  She  gave  up  her  rooms  at 
State  and  Smdth  streets,  so  the  girls 
might  have  a  place  where  they  could 
meet  and  discuss  plans  to  obtain  a 
clubroom.  Several  attempts  in  this  di- 
rection were  made  and  many  persons 
appealed  to,  without  success.  At  last 
Mrs.  Austen  moved  from  her  little  Ihome 
on  State  street  to  No.  11  Warren  place. 
Here  the  girls  are  free  to  come  and  go 
as  they  please. 

"Why,"  Mrs.  Austen  Bald  to  a  reporter 
for  The  World,  "the  public  does  not 
seeem  to  realize  what  monotonous  lives 
blind  girls  lead.  I  realize  this  fully 
That  is  why  I  try  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  give  amusement  to  my 
blind  friends.  In  this  house  they  can 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  room  to 
roam  about.  Besides,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  teacher  to  instruct  us  In  the 
art  of  weaving  and  basketry.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  the  girls  who  are 
able  to  make  their  own  living  at  steno- 
graphy and  typewriting  by  the  touch 
system.  We  have  a  great  many  talen- 
ted musicians— singers,  pianists  and  vio- 
linists. You  know  we  are  to  give  a  play 
very  soon,  and  we  are  working  hard  for 
success. 

"Miss  Robertson,  the  blind  singer, 
gave  us  a  great  treat  last  Thursday 
night  by  Inviting  us  to  her  musicale. 
There  are  hundreds  of  blind  girls  in 
Brooklyn  who  would  like  to  belong  to 
our  organization,  but  they  cannot  for 
lack  of  guides.  For,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  even  blind  girls'  brothers  and 
sisters  do  not  want  to  take  the  trouble 
to  lead  them  out,  and,  furthermore,  will 
not.  We  are  always  grateful  to  those 
who  offer  their  services,  or  to  any  one 
who  sends  tickets  for  concerts,  theatres 
and  the  like." 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Entwisle,  assisted  by 
the  Brooklyn  Woman's  Republican 
Union  League,  gave  a  musicale  last 
Friday  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sun- 
shine Home  for  Blind  Babies,  at  No 
692  Greene  avenue.  It  was  well  at- 
tended and  an  enjoyable  programme 
was  presented. 

% 

Lllllfi    G.    Robertson,    of   No.    484 

I  Pacific '  street,  blind  singer,  has  done 
much  for  her  blind  sistera.  She  gave 
last    week   a    successful    eong    recital   at 

.Memorial  Hall.  Miss  Roberston  soon 
will  be  heard  in  a  recital  !n  aid  of  the 
new    Bill**  Girls'   Club,    which   is   undem 

I  the  direction   of  Miss   Austin  at  No.  M 

||  Warren  place. 


(L'ntercd  at  the  Post  Office, Boston,  Mass., as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  7,  1909 

A    SHARP   CONTRAST 

Two  systems  of  care  for  the  blind  are 
on  trial  in  two  of  the  most  enlightened 
States  of  the  Union.  The  comparative  re- 
sults will  be  closely  scanned  by  all  stu- 
dents of  social  problems.  Ohio,  after  a  first 
attempt  had  been  condemned  by  her  Su- 
preme Court  as  unconstitutional,  has  estab- 
lished a  full  and  free  pension  for  the  blind, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  soon  have  the 
State  committed  to  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $400,000.  Massachusetts  has  estab- 
lished a  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  on 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  under- 
takes to  give  the  blind  occupations  and, 
make  them  partly  or  wholly  self-supporting. 
Ohio  was  spending  $275,000  per  year  when 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  outlay  was 
determined;  under  a  different  form  of  ap- 
plication, which  has  pissed  the  courts  as 
constitutional,  that  State  is  now  granting 
a  larger  per  capita  of  relief  so  that  the 
expenditure  is  even  larger  and  naturally  on 
the  increase.  Massachusetts  so  used  the 
$40,000  granted  the  commission  last  year 
that  out  of  the  shops  established  and  sales 
made  by  the  commission  of  goods  and  ar- 
ticles consigned  to  it  by  blind  persons  It 
added  an  income  of  over  $20,000  to  Its  work- 
ing capital.  In  the  form  of  direct  wages 
the  blind  received  $13,769,  and  in  the  way  of 
industrial  and  educational  aid  $11,000  more, 
making  $24,847  distributed  for  their  imme- 
diate benefit.  In  Ohio  the  blind  pensioners 
may  still  eat  their  hearts  out  in  idleness 
for  all  that  the  pension-system  does  for 
them;  in  Massachusetts  the  commission's 
employment  agency,  training-schools,  shops 
and  stores  remove  "the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  blind"  which,  as  Helen  Keller  puts  it  In 
her  forcible  and  authoritative  manner,  "Is 
not  blindness  but  idleness."  Ohio's  lavish 
generosity  puts  a  premium  on  poverty 
among  the  blind,  offering  no  stimulus  to 
self-help;  Massachusetts  promotes  self-help 
and  preserves  the  self-respect  of  hitherto 
wholly  dependent  adult  blind. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  more  truly  benevolent  and  at  the 
same  time  socially  healthful  and  construc- 
tive policy.  The  number  of  the  blind  in 
both  States  is  practically  the  same.  Our 
commission  has  registered  4113;  of  these 
240  were  added  in  100S,  showing  that  the 
work  has  acquired  an  extra  momentum 
within  the  last  year.  During  this  twelve- 
month the  commissioners  have  dealt  with 
the  cases  of  676  individuals,  and  about  400 
of  these  have  received  specific  assistance 
of  one  kind  or  another,  with  about  300  more 
under  consideration.  The  central  office  of 
the  commission  is  in  the  Ford  Building, 
where  a  sort  of  clearing-house  business  Is 
conducted  with  the  various  charitable, 
child-protecting,  and  educational  resources 
of  the  community  for  aid  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. The  commission's  policy  is  to  avoid 
bringing  together  into  one  place  any  large 
number  of  blind  people  and  so  shops  and 
industrial  classes  have  heen  established  in 
Lowell,  Worcester  and  Pittsfield,  as  well  as 
in  Cambridge.  Both  instruction  and  regu- 
lar employment  are  given  in  these  shops 
and  the  commission  undertakes  to  find  ths 
market  for  the  output.  That  these  opera- 
tions resulted  in  an  income  amounting  to 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  ending  in  November,  1008, 
seems  to  show  the  essential  soundness  of 
the  new  system— the  direct  outgrowth,  as  is 
evident,  of  the  "experiment  station"  es- 
tablished by  the  commission  in  the  first 
year   of  its  existence,    lStQC-1907. 
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SATURDAY,   APRIL   10,   1909. 


Help  the  Blind  Babies, 

To    the    Editor    of    The    Herald: 

A  nursery  for  needy  and  suffering 
blind  babies  is  an  imperative  need. 
The  building  at  present  occupied  for 
this  purpose  has  been  sold.  The 
scope  of  the  work,  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  by  every  remed- 
ial measure  available,  the  treatment 
of  cases  when  blindness  is  threatened 
and  the  opportunity  for  caring  for 
these  babies  in  the  convalescent 
stages  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  case 
requires,  thus  doubling  the  chances 
for  recovery,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  the  work 
the  past  eight  years.  In  fact,  the 
nursery  has  proved  its  usefulness. 

A  permanent  home  is  a  necessity, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  two 
friends  who  understand  this  need  the 
land  has  been  given  in  a  favored  lo- 
cality on  which  to  erect  the  proposed 
nursery.  There  is  a  building  fund  of 
$9000,  and  the  directors  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  nursery,  and  to  the 
considerate  sympathy  of  the  public  to 
make  up  the  required  balance  of  $15,- 
000.  Here  'is  work  for  the  children, 
and  we  believe  every  child  blessed 
with  a  home  and  with  all  their  senses 
will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  help  to 
build  a  model  nursery,  for  it  is  the 
babies  with  closed  eyes  who  are 
stretching  out  their  little  hands  for  a 
place  to  call  their,  own  whose  cause 
w<  plead,  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
are:  Horace  G.  Allen,  president;  the 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Con- 
verse, Reynold  J.  McCormack,  M.  D.; 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley.  Charles  C.  Par- 
sons, Mrs.  Grace  Coleman  Lathrop, 
Mrs  E.  E.  Parker,  Mrs.  Roland  G. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Elisabeth  Thacher,  Miss 
Lucy  Wright. 

Coni-ibutions  to  be  sent  to 

MISS  ISABEL  GREELEY, 

29  University  road,  Brookline. 


DR.      ORDRONAUX'S     ESTATE     $363,898. 

Executors.^ilL^counting  with  Surrogate  at 
V   fdineola^The  Bequests. 

Mineolal  Long"  IslanoK  April  13.— The  executors 
;of  the  estate  of  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  of  Roslyn, 
filed  their  accounting  in  Surrogate  Jackson'B  office 
this  afternoon.  It  gives  the  value  of  the  estate  as 
$363,898  95.  Under  the  will  Dartmouth  College  re- 
ceives $30,000;  the  University  of  Vermont,  $10,000; 
Trinity  College,  $10,000;  Nassau  HospitaJ  Association 
of  Mineola,  $6,000;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitute -Blifid.ofNew  York  City,  $5,090;  the  Epis- 
copal I  ijn  i  il  T  III*  T  iln"  1  and  the  Church  Char- 
ity -Foundation,  $5,000;  Florine  J.  Brlngues,  of  Bal- 
timore, $10,000;  Louis  A.  Servatus,  a  nephew,  $15,000; 
hara  de  Selignac  and  Mary  Molaee,  nieces,  a  life 
interest  in  $25,000;  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, of  Washington,  $5,00ft;  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  to  be  used  for  yearly  prizes,  $5,000;  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  $5,000;  the 
Children's  Society  of  New  York,  for  use  of  its  sum- 
mer charities,  $5,000.  The  residue  goes  to  Mrs. 
Deborah  I.  Simonson,  of  Glen  Head,   Long  Island. 

The  will  was  drawn  on  April  15,  1907.  The  execu- 
tcrs  were  William  Edward  Curtis,  P.  Halstead 
Scudder  and  David  Steward. 
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HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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GIRL'S     SIGHT     RESTORED. 


ABLE   TO    SEE    AFTER  22    YEARS 
OF    BLINDNESS. 


BOSTON    JVGRN     PO*7 


Friday,   Apl.    16,    1909. 

•§•    ■{.    4.    4. 

Pedestrians   on  Tremont    .street   at   the 
corner    of    Beacon    may    have    noticed    a 
small     man     with"   a    pronounced     stoop 
in    the    Shoulders,    who     was      standing 
there    as   if   waiting    for    somebody    yes- 
terday      afternoon.      After       remaining 
about    five    minutes,     the    man     touched 
a   young    man,    passing   by,    on    the    arm 
and    said:       "Can    I    get    a    car   here   for 
South    Boston?      I've   been  waiting   here 
for    sometime,    but    don't    seem    to    hear 
any    cars.       I    am    liUnA."        The    young 
man    courteously     informed     the    unfor- 
tunate    stranger     that     no     street     cars 
passed   the   corner,    and    then    kindly    led 
him  to  the  corner  of  School  and  Wash- 
ington   streets,    where    he    put    him    on 
board  a  South  Boston  car. 


Its  Annual  Sale  and  Tea   Fa'ty.     . 

There  was  a  large  attendance  last 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  tea  and 
sale  at  the  Home  for  the  Destitute 
Blind1,  Amsterdam  avenue  and  104th 
street.  The  saJle  was  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  for  all  the  articles  Miss 
Henrietta  Rhoades,  who  had  charge 
of  the  fancy  table,  offered  for  sale 
had  been  made  by  the  sightless  in- 
mates of  the  home.  The  needlework 
and  croehetted  lace,  as  one  woman  ex- 
plained, would  have  done  credit  to 
those  who  could  see.  There  were  not 
only  useful  household  linens  and 
aprons,  hut  fancy  articles,  which  the 
members  of  the  home  Willi  gladly  dup- 
licate at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wads  worth  had 
charge  of  the  tea  room,  where  delic- 
ious home  made  cakes  were  sent  by 
friends  of  the  institution.  The  visi- 
tors inspected  the  home,  from  kitchen 
to  garret;  the  workshops,  where  the 
(men  make  mattresses  and  cane  chairs, 
and  the  comfortable  rooms  where  the 
women  sew  while  visitors  read  to 
them1  of  the  doings  in  the  world  from 
which  they  are  shut  out. 

The  home  has  long  (been  one  of  so- 
ciety's pet  charities,  and  among  the 
women  interested  in  it  are: 

Mrs.  John  E.  Alexander,  Mrs.  East- 
iburn  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ber- 
ryman,  Mrs.  George  T.  Bliss,  Miss 
Carey,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Coster,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Delafiekl,  Miss  Delafield,  Miss 
Dehon,  Mrs.  'Ira  Davenport,  Mrs.  Her- 
man L.  R.  Emmet,  Miss  Mary  Field, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Folsom,  Mrs.  S. 
Barton  French,  Mirs.  R.  Horace  Galla- 
tin, Mrs.  James  Gayley,  Mrs.  William 
Morton  Griunell,  Mrs.  Valentine  G. 
Hall,  Mrs.  George  G.  Haven,  Mrs. 
Grand  drHauteville,  Mrs.  Louis  T. 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  George  Kingsland,  Mrs. 
Foxdham  Morris,  Mrs.  A.  ILanfear 
Nome,  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Peabody,  Mrs. 
F.  j.  de  Peyster,  Miss  Philipse,  Miss 
Rhoades,  Miss  Robb,  Mrs.  Allan  A. 
Robbing,  Mrs.  William  H.  Russell, 
Mrs.  William  iB.  .Shoemaker,  Miss 
Alice  Strong,  Miss  P.  C.  Swords,  Miss 
Tiffany,  Miss  Trevor,  Miss  Alice  Van 
Rensselaer,  Mrs.  \V.  John  Wadswortb, 
Mrs.  M.  Ornie  Wilson,  Miss  Marie 
Wintl  ,  iiti  Mrs.  F.  de  R.  Wiss- 
imanr.. 


After  twenty-two  years  of  total  blindness 
a  young  woman  named  Moon,  who  lives 
with  her  parents  in  the  little  Derbyshire 
colliery  village  of  Mapperley,  is  recovering 
her  sight  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

"  In  18S7  I  had  a  prolonged  iilness  fol- 
lowing sunstroke.,  and  was  kept  in  a  dark 
room  tor  three  months,"  she  told  an  "  Ex- 
press" representative  yesteiday.  "The 
first  occasion  I  went  out  of  doors  after  it 
-  a  procession  formed  in  com- 
memoration oi  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

"  I  was  only  eight,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind,  because 
it  was  tie  last  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 

"  Shadows  seemed  to  creep  over  my  eyes, 
small  objects  were  indiscernible,  and  later 
larger  ones  taded  from  view,  until  at  last 
I  was  plunged  into  total  blackness. 

"  I  was  sent  to  the  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Nottingham,  where  I  was 
treated    most    kindly,     and,    besides    being 
taught   to   read   and   write.    I   received    in- 
struction in  fancy  knitting  and  cane  work. 
"  After  I  had  been  there  nine  years  I  re- 
I  turned  home,  and   but  for  one  more  fruit- 
:  less   endeavour    to    regain    my   sight    I    re- 
ceived   no    medical   treatment   for   twentv 
,  yours. 

"  Nearly  eight  months  ago  my  father  told 
me  that  a  companion  who  had  been  at  the 
institution  with  me  had  partially  recovered 
his  sight,  and  I  decide*!  to  take  the  same 
treatment  from  a   Manchester  specialist. 

Just  the  reverse  of  what  happened 
twenty-two  years  ago  now  appears  to  be 
happening  At  first  I  perceived  the  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night.  Now 
with  my  left  eye  I  can  distinguish  large 
objects,  and  I  am  foil  of  hope  that  before 
ong  1  shall  be  able  to  see  as  well  as  I  did 
twenty-two  long  years  ago. 

"They  have  not  been  sad  years.  Every- 
body has  been  6o  kind,  and  I  have  been  kept 
well  supplied  with  books.  Scott  is  my 
favourite,  I  have  a  large  number  cf  his 
nojols  on  my  .bookshelf. 

"I  earn  ray  own  living,  but  just  now  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  icy  of  re- 
turning eight."  J 
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THE    WORK   AND   PLAY   OF  THE  BLIND 


BLIND     PEOPLE     PLAYING     CARDS 

jPhe  centenary  of  Louis  Braille,  who  did  so  much 

for  the  improvement  of  the  blind,  has  resulted 

in  a  great  deal  having  been  written  within   the  last 


few  weeks  about  the  famous  institute  named  after 
him.  One  usually  associates  book-printing  with 
his  reforms,  but  his  system  extends  to  musical 
notation,  playing  cards  (as  seen  in  one  ol  the 
pictures  given  here),  and  many  other  directions. 
The  French  have  always  been  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, for  the   first  blind' institution  was   founded   by 


BLIND     BASKETMAKERS 

St.  Louis  in  Paris,  1260,  and  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  teach  the  blind  was  made  in  Paris  in 
1784.  This  was  the  idea  conceived  by  Valentin 
llauy  and  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  acquaint- 
ance' with  a  blind  German,  the  Baroness  von 
Paradis  of  Vienna,  who  visited  Paris  in  1780  and 
performed  on  the  organ.  He  was  greatlystruck 
by  her  achievements,  for  if  France,  had  fallen 
behind  Germany  in  dealing  witli  the  blind  she 
reasserted  her  position  in  Braille. 


his  fellowmen  for  aid,  if  he  be  not  | 
guilty  i)i"  fraud?  And  what  evon; 
though  he  be  successful  to  the  ex- 
tent of  accumulating  a  small  sur- 
plus tor  the  inevitable  "rainy  day?" 
He  works.  His  peregrinations  in- 
volve real  hardships.  Better  that, 
than  becoming  a  lazy,  contented 
pauper. 

The  people  who  give  are  never 
hurt  thereby.  'Usually,  they  con- 
tribute their  mites  with  extreme 
pleasure.  And  it  benefits  them. 
With  every  act  of  voluntary  char- 
ity, the  heart  o,£  the  giver  .becomes 
nobler.  The  world  would  be  the 
better,  if  there  were  more  people 
willing  to  cast  their  nickels  and 
dimes  into  the  tin-cups  of  the  af- 
flicted, without  first  hesitating  to 
learn  whether  he  who  appeals  is 
worthy  or  not.  We  say,  let  the  blind 
alone ! 


COSTON     fMASS.1     -rr  ■"  ■:rr~'^-r 


Friday,   Apl.    IS,    1909. 

—     SHE  I 

Brnllle    Type     for    Blind     I'npils 

American  Braille  will  be  the  type  used 
in  teaching  the  blind  pupils  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  when  instruction  for 
the  blind  is  started  next  September. 
Chairman  Stern  of  the  elementary  schools 
-qpwnnittee,  which  held  a  public  hearing 
in  the  matter  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  committee  was  not  ready 
to  announce  its  decision,  but  he  was  con- 
fident the  majority  of  the  members  fa- 
vored the  Braille  type  as  an  improve- 
ment over  New  York  point.  The  Braille 
type  is  advocated  by  Hele 


:>24    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office, Boston, Mars., as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 
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PITY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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BLIND     GIRLS     AT     WORK     ON     A     MAT 
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Let  the  Blind   Alone! 

are     often     confronted     with 

it  seems  like  strange  and  incon- 

views   ofytfrdinary    things   in 

few   da#s  ago,  a  W4ad  man 

rested   if   the  city  of  Easton. 

MafjOped  and  found  to  pos- 

It  was  established  that  he  was 
blind  and  that  the  lower  portion  of 
his  left  arm  and  the  thumb  ofl  his 
right  hand  were  gone,  the  results  of 
an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine.  He 
claimed  to  have  a  wife  and  two 
small    children    to    support,  i 

The  police  prohibited  him  from 
further  soliciting  t>f  assistance,  but 
referred  him  to  the  charity  asso- 
ciation,   if    he    needed    help. 

Now  why  should  a  man,  perma- 
nently disabled  from  perfiorming 
services  to  sustain  himself  and  fam- 
ily,   be    debarred   from    appealing   to 


handicap     TJncN;    Which    Men     and 
TJtTomin!  Ari  Cheerful  and  Brave. 

To   the  Editor  of  Public  Leducr: 

When  there  is  no  more  shameless  "graft"  In 
this  "City  o£  Brothely  Love"— when  men  cease 
to  fatten  on  the  proceeds  of  swindling  enter- 
prises, when  the  honest  blind  citizen  has  a 
fair  chance  to  make  a  living,  when  the  sick 
and  aged  blind  are  properly  cared  for  and  un- 
necessary blindness  prevented  by  proper  care 
at  oirth— then  it  may  be  time  to  force  the  blind 
beggars  from  our  streets.  We  actually  need 
them,  as  things  are  at  present,  to  remind 
us  of  the  wants  of  these  patient  sufferers. 
That  they  make  enough  to  keep  them  from 
starvation  is  to  me  a  hopeful  sign  that  we 
sometimes  stop  to  think  of  their  terrible  de- 
privation. Let  any  one  who  will,  put  a  bandage 
over  his  eyes  and  keep  it  there  for  24  hours, 
ind  he  will  perhaps  realize  in  some  small  meas- 
ure what  blindness  means. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia— which  numbers  about 
1000— is  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  cheer- 
ful, courteous,  patieni,  honest  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  to  work  if  the  chance  is  given 
to  them.  Stop  to  think  what  it  means  for  a 
sightless  person  to  cane  one  chair!  He  either 
has  to  have  (and  pay  for)  a  guide  to  take  him 
to  his  patron's  house  and  to  the  factory  to 
buy  the  necessary  cane — or  take  a  hundred 
chances  of  meeting  with  an  accident  by  going 
alone.  When  the  chair  is  finished  he  has  to 
return  it  to  its  owne;  and  often  has  to  call 
a   second   time   to   get    the    pittance   earned. 

I  know  one  blind  man  in  this  city  who  has 
walked  by  himself  40  squares  each  way  to 
cane  one  chair,   and  did  it  cheerfully. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  sober,  industrious  Ger- 
man, formerly  a  tailor,  who  worked  thirteen 
years  for  one  firm,  lost  his  sight  four  years 
ago.  He  has  a  wife  and  six  children.  With 
excellent  recommendations  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Lancaster  avenue.  The  superintendent  regret- 
fully said  that  his  age  debarred  him  (he  is  just 
over  50),  and  moreover  there  were  100  appli- 
cants ahead  of  him  on  the  waiting  list.  This 
man,  anxious  to  learn  a  trade  and  more  than 
willing  to  work,  siis  in  idleness,  suffering  the 
humiliation  of  knowing  that  his  brave,  un- 
selfish wife  must  go  out  office  cleaning  every 
day  and  work  hard  at  home  at  night  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  family.  Those  children  are 
being  trained  properly,  and  their  manners  might 
well  be  copied  by  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors.    These  are  two  cases  out  of  many. 

If  100  applicants  are  watting  for  admission 
to  the  only  place  in  Philadelphia  where  blind 
men  are  taught  a  trade,  and  that  the  only  one 
of  broom-making,  what  Is  to  become  of  the  blind 
beggars  who  are  being  shut  out  from  their  only 
means  of  livelihood?  That  they  should  be  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  like  common  criminals* 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  city.  SUBSCRIBER j^ 

Philadelphia,    April   3,    1000.  / 


Braille    Type     for    Blind     Pupil* 

American  Braille  Will  be  the  type  used 
in  teaching  the  blind  pupils  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  when  instruction  for 
the  blind  is  started  next  September. 
Chairman  Stern  of  the  elementary, schools 
committee,  which  held  a  public  hearing 
in  the  matter  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  committee  was  not  ready 
to  announce  its  decision,  but  lie  was  con- 
fident the  majority  of  the  members  fa- 
vored the  Braille  type  as  an  improve- 
ment over  New  York  point.  The  Braille 
type  is  advocated  by  Helen  Keller. 

*gkm,  %twm%tmt 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1909 


Cataracts    on   Both    Eyes 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

There  is  a  woman  in  Boston  who  is  af- 
flicted with  cataracts  on  both  eyes,  is  in 
feeble  health,  and  is  entirely  penniless.  She 
has  no  relatives,  and  no  friends  that  can 
take  care  of  her.  She  is  only  sixty  years 
old,  and  no  home  for  old  ladies  will  re- 
ceive her  till  she  is  sixty-five.  She  has 
always  been  ready  to  work,  but  no  one 
will  employ  her  in  her  present  condition. 
Her  savings  are  all  gone,  and  she  is  in 
great  need  of  immediate  assistance.  She 
is  a  woman  of  fine  character  and  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  in  every  way  worthy 
of  aid. 

Whatever  money  is  sent  me  I  will  ac- 
knowledge in  the  Transcript,  and  see  that 
it  is  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  her. 

Amos  R.  Wells 

40  Williston  road,  Auburndale. 


Blind   and    111 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  some  of  the  Transcript  readers  help 
a  most  friendless  and  needy  woman?  For 
fifteen  years,  or  more,  this  most  worthy- 
woman  has  been,  not  only  blind,  but  so 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  that  she  is  ut- 
terly helpless— so  entirely  helpless  that  she 
cannot  feed  herself.  Until  her  illness  she 
had  supported  herself  by  teaching,  but 
what  little  money  she  had  saved  was  soon 
used,  and  now  at  more  than  sixty  years  of 
age  she  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  strangers. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  can, 
and  will,  contribute  to  this  most  urgent  and 
deplorable  case  their  contributions  will  be 
gratefully   received   and   acknowledged. 

Helen  M.  Winslow 

No.   16  Old  Harbor  street,   South   Boston. 
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EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
APRIL    17,    1909 


[•stent  %cmsfaa»t 

32$    Washington    Steeet,    Boston,    Mass. 


THE    SENSES    OF    THE    BLIND 

[From  the  Scientific  American] 
It  Is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  If  a  human 
being  is  bereft  of  one  sense,  one  or  mors  of 
the  other  senses  become  more  acute,  and 
thus  establish  a  compensation.  The  question 
is  discussed  with  much  shrewdness  by  M. 
Kunz,  director  of  the  Institution  for  the  ! 
Blind  at  Illzach-Miilhausen.  The  results 
are  somewhat  surprising.  As  regards  per- 
ception of  the  direction  of  sound,  there  Is 
no  difference  between  the  seeing  and  the 
blind.  The  average  distance  at  which 
sounds  could  be  heard  was  essentially  the 
same  in  both  classes.  The  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smell  was  rather  in  favor  of  the 
seeing.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
palp  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
which  is  used  by  the  blind  in  feeling  the 
points  in  Braille's  system  of  teaching  the 
blind  to  read,  must  be  very  sensitive;  but 
this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case. 


JUSTICE  U.WE  BLIND 

Unfair  to  Class  Them  All  as  Help- 
less and  as  Mendicants. 

To   ih^Kif^jlfpWli'>  Lodger: 

In  arrecf nfTssue  x>f  your  paper  appeared  an 
article,  entitled  "Pity  for  the  Blind,"  written 
by  a  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  blind  of 
Philadelphia,  who  sees  in  the  action  of  the 
authorities  toward  the  blind  beggars  on  the 
streets  a  menace  to  the  blind  as  a.  class.  The 
blind  do  not  reject  sympathy,  rightly  directed 
and  rightly  expressed,  but  they  do  reject  the 
sympathy  which  pities  while  it  drops  a  penny 
into  a  tin  cup.  The  sightless  do  not  ask  for 
alms;  they  ask  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

Modern  city  life  has  grown  so  complex,  and 
competition  has  driven  so  many  into  their  little 
corners,  that  we  who  have  a  place  all  our 
own  have  come  to  think  of  the  dependent  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  civil  life.  When  we  go 
down  Market  street  and  see  a  blind  man  or 
woman  begging  on  the  curbstone  we  uncon- 
sciously put  the  whole  number  of  the  blind  into 
the  class  of  dependents  who  are  helpless,  who 
must  be  tolerated.  Ask  the  self-respecting 
blind  what  they  think  of  this  arbitrary  classi- 
fication. 

The  schools  for  the  blind,  45  in  number  in 
the  United  States,  were  established  and  are 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
young  blind  into  positions  of  self-help  and  self- 
support.  In  addition  to  this,  these  schools 
must  educate  the  public  to  receive  the  pupils 
they  graduate.  What  influence  can  such  schools 
have,  when  the  verdict  of  the  public  is  based 
upon  pity  for  the  blind  beggar?  You,  who  pity 
—did  you  ever  think  that  the  presence  of  a 
blind  beggar  on  the  street  leading  to  your  busi- 
ness makes  it  all  but  impossible  for  you  to 
believe  in  the  ability  of  a  bli«A.man  or  woman 
to  earn  an  honest  living?  As  far  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  of  Philadelphia  is  con- 
cerned, the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
might  as  well  not  be. 

The  question  of  blind  beggary  is  not  only  ono 
of  the  man  or  woman  on  the  street.  It  is 
more  a  question  of  the  position  into  which  that 
beggar  puts  the  young  blind  who  are  yet  to 
face  the  real  world.  One  of  the  obstacles  met 
at  ©very  turn  by  one  who  seeks  employment 
for  the  blind  Is  the  Innocent  question,  "Why, 
what  can  he  do;  isn't  he  blind?"  The  only 
answer  to  such  a  question  is,  "Believe  in  the 
sightless;  in  their  ability  to  take  their  place 
with  seeing  people  in  a  seeing  world." 

Whatever  your  Judgment  regarding  the  blind 
do   not  do  them  the  Injustice  of  putting  the: 
on   the    level    of    a   mendicant,    of    a    taker 
public  or  private  alms.  C.  W.   L,., 

Instructor  of  the  Blind. 

Overbrook,  Pa.,  April  17,  1000. 
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WEDNESDAY,' APRIL  21,  1909 


Wavs  and  Means  to  Report  Resolve 
Giving  Widow  of  State  Honse  Mes- 
senger f  ISO  a   Year 

In  executive  session  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  voted  today  to  report 
a  resolve  to  pay  to  the  widow  of  Ser- 
geant William  H.  Carney,  former  mes- 
senger for  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  injuries  received 
in  an  elevator  at  the  State  House,  $180  a 
year  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs. 
Carney  is  now  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
Sergeant  Carney  as  color  bearer  of  the 
Fifty-Fourth  Massachusetts  Infantry 
brought  the  colors  from  the  disastrous 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  report  re- 
solves to  appropriate  $40,000  for  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
$35  000  for  Lowell  Textile  School;  also 
for'  Taunton  Insane  Hospital,  Westboro 
Insane  Asylum,  Medfield  Asylum  and  for 
the   three   sanatoriums    for   tuberculosis. 

Blind    and    111 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Miss  Helen  M.  Winslow  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge most  gratefully  the  responses  to 
her  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  "Woman  Blind 
and  111."  in  the  Transcript  of  Saturday, 
April   IT: 

Three    Sisters *  R  00 

K.    P son 

A     Sympathizer ^'0l> 

F.    C.    Milton 

J.   M.   Rawson 

A    Teacher 

B.   F.    B 

From    Amherst 1$  00 

\.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.    s'.oo 

10.1  n 

'. 7.50 

5,00 

B.O0 

'.'.*. V. '.'..... - " ' 

$84.50 


2.00 
1. 00 

2.00 

2.0'i 


F.  A.     P 
A   Fellow   Sufferer 
A.    W.    S 

G.  Lee 

M.    A.    S 

F.     E.    Smith 

A.     G.     Fisher.... 


Total. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Offlce,Boston,Mass.,as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 
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324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


Blind    and    111 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Miss  Helen  M.  Winslow  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge most  gratefully  later  responses 
to  her  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  "Woman  Blind 
and  111"  in  the  Transcript  of  April  17. 

Previously   acknowledged $84 .50 

Fanny  L.   Copeland £0" 

m     t     n         *-0o 

p1    J-    u  1.00 

a '  Kilter. '. v.  .v.'..:::: : \ -o» 

Mar,-    F.    Teirce * •  '" 

H.   J.    T „f™ 

M.    F.    K -o0) 

$118.50 

16  Old  Harbor  street,   South  Boston... 


Cataracts    on    Both    Eyes 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  gen- 
erous gifts  from  your  readers  for  the  very 
needy  woman  with  cataracts  on  both  eyes. 
The  money  will  be  used  carefully  and  will 
be  a  great  blessing: 

Fanny    b.    Copeland *J"S5t 

A  Sister I-00, 

A  Fellow  Sufferer »•"" 

A     R  rf-w 

m.  f.'p:. .:...:: »-g> 

Ai.r.ic   E.    Thing ;>-°'> 

f.  a.  p ,10,-22 

From    Amherst J-JJ" 

■D        TT        T7>  *-.U'» 

M.   H.  R .,  (lll 

F    C.    Milton..... „:'. 

Thre-  Sisters -r  •"  ' 

Kp  ■"■' 

M.    A.    S ?'" 

Edward    B.   Smith '-w 

$79.00 

Amor  R.  Wells 
40  Williston  road,-  Auburndale. 


Hat  .pins  were  the  prizes  offered  yester- 
day afternoon  to  the  200  women  that 
played  at  the  Bridge  at  the  Hotel  Mo- 
hawk for  the  benefit  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  There  was  a  great 
array  of  these  hat  pins,'  all  were  most 
attractive  and  each  woman  winder  of  tlu 
forty-nine  tables  thought  she  had  pi<-keu 
out  the  prettiest  of  all.  Thus  everybody 
was  well  satisfied,  and  the  Bridge  has  left 
the  pleasantest  of  memories. 

Eben  Morford,  the  blind  superintendent 
of  the  Home,  spoke  during  the  afternoon 
and  much  interested  his  audience.  This 
speech  proved  quite  a  feature.  Mrs.  D. 
P.  Ellis,  Mrs.  John  Bohnet,  Miss  Lillian 
Bohnet,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brown,  J.rs.  Albert 
Fuchs,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Meurlin,  Mrs.  Polhe- 
mus  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Stout  served  as 
the  committee  In  charge,  Mrs.  Ellis  being 
the  chairman.  Among  the  players  of  the 
afternoon  were; 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Jones,  Mrs.  Willard  Ed- 
monton, Mrs.  George  C.  Stout,  Mrs. 
Charles  Pitt,  Miss  Mary  Braun,  Mrs.  J. 
Henry  Dick,  Mrs.  Edward  Dingee,  Mrs. 
Essie  Scull,  Mrs.  Daniel  Stewart.  Mrs. 
John  Jenks,  Mrs.  Frank  Worthington, 
Mrs.  Frank  Swimm,  Mrs.  Read  Dilworth, 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Cunnington,  Mrs.  Horace 
Mover,  Mrs.  John  Mothersell,  Mrs.  Her- 
man A.  Metz,  Mrs.  David  Thornton,  Mrs. 
Irving  Lewis,  Mrs.  Frederick  Smith,  Miss 
Mildred  Armour,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Acklev.  Mrs. 
Walter  Ashfleld,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ashfield, 
Miss  Amy  Romen,  Mrs.  John  S.  Turner. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nash,  Mrs.  William  B.  Nash, 
Mrs.  Anna  Lawson,  Mrs.  Frank  Obenier. 

Miss  Amy  Mason,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Wills, 
Mrs.  Henry  Gratton,  Mrs.  Ludwig  Nlssen, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Crandall,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Locke,  Miss  Irene  Locke,  Mrs.  Peter  Car- 
ter, Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  Mrs.  Mer- 
sereau,  Mrs.  William  Berri,  Mrs.  Walter 
C.  Humstone.  Mrs.  Richard  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Curlin,  Mrs.  Charles  Barker, 
Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Christmas,  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund H.  Dare.  Mrs.  Julius  S.  Geron,  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Raynor,  Mrs.  Charles  Porter, 
Mrs.  Charles  Mittendors,  Mrs.  Victor  A. 
Harder,  Mrs.  Ernest  Warncke. 

Mrs.  William  Folterman,  Mrs.  George 
Elliot,  Miss  Scott.  Mrs.  Ehlers,  Mrs. 
Charles  Trutchler.  Mrs.  William  A.  Bell, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Smith., Mrs.  Charles  Lang- 
haar,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Copeland,  Mrs.  F. 
T.  Herx,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Mills. 

After  the  Bridge  a  few  of  those  most 
concerned  in  the  affair  had  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Mohawk.  This  dinner  party  in- 
cluded Mrs.  F.  T.  Herx,  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Nlssen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Meurlin.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Ellis, 
Mrs.  Mersereau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete 
Carter. 

API  UX  .j>ft)  * 

CONCERT  TO  AID  THE  JJJND. 

Proceeds   yTill   Go    Toward    Providing   a 

Special  fresh^ir  Fund. 

An  "Evening-  of  Song  and  Story"  will 
bp  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Shore- 
ham  Monday.  April  26,  to  provide  a 
fresh-air  fund  for  the  blind  to  send 
those  who  "sit  in  darkness"  all  the 
year  to  the  country  for  a  few  days 
during    the.    intense    heat. 

'  The  artists  of  the  occasion  will  be 
Mrs.  Annie  Grant-Fugitt.  who  sang  at' 
the  inauguration  concerts;  Miss  Jean 
Wilson,  whose  stories  and  monologues 
are  popular;  Mrs.  Blanche  Dalgleish, 
contralto,  and  Miss  Ruby  Stanford,  the! 
violinist. 

The    patronesses    are    Mrs.    Sherman, 

Mrs.    Hay,  Mrs.   Bryce,   Mme.  Jusserand, 

Mme.    Cortes,    Mme.    Pina,    Mme.    Calde- 

"on.      Mme.    Nabuco,    Mrs.      Knox,    Mrs. 

A'iikersham,  Mrs.   Alexander   Shepherd. 

tfrs.   Eno,  Mrs.   Winthrop,  Mrs.   Thropp, 

\li's.     Summerlln.     Mrs.     Johnston.    Mrs. 

Villiam  Denny,  Mrs.   Huff,  Mrs.  Depew, 

drs.    Gardiner    Hubbard.    Mrs.     Samuel 

Spencer.    Mrs.    Richard    Ely,    Mrs.    May, 

Irs.  Murray  Crane,  and  many  others. 
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NOTED  NEWSPAPER 
I  MAN  PASSES  AWAY 

J.HJcConeHasWritten 
His  Last  Story: 

Blind  the  Last  Ten  Years  ot 
His  Life. 


Continued  Hoiking  fo  the  End  With 
Great  Ability  ard  Cmgp. 


John  H.  McCone,  one  of  the  best 
known  newspaper  men  in  New  Eng- 
land, died  at  the  home  of  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Moses  L.  Mosher,  on  Main  street 
at  7.30  last  evening.  He  had  been  in 
his  usual  health  up  to  about  a  week 
ago  when  attacked  by  a  kidney  trou- 
ble that  baffled  the  best  efforts  of 
several  physicians.  He  failed  rapidly 
from  the  start  and  became  uncon- 
scious Wednesday  afternoon.  It  was 
realized  then  there  was  no  chance 
for  him  and  he  was  not  expected  to 
live  through  the  night.  All  day 
Thursday  he  was  barely  alive  and  the 
end  came  quietly  in  the  early  evening. 
For  the  past  10  years  he  had  been 
almost  totally  blind,  but  did  a  large 
amount  of  newspaper  work,  represent- 
ing several  papers.  His  nearest  rel- 
ative was  a  married  sister  who  resides 
in  Massachusetts. 

A  praver  service  will  be  conducted 
at  the  house  at  8.30  this  morning  and 
the  body  will  be  taken  to  Skowhegan 
for  interment  on  me  9.&5  o'clock  train. 

John  H.  McCone  was  born  in  Port- 
land in  18C0,  but  when  four  years  old 
was  taken  to  Skowhegan  to  live  with 
his  grandparents  and  always  consid- 
ered that  town  as  his  home.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
high  school,  and  in  his  late  teens  and 
early  20's  learned  the  trade  of  mill- 
wright, at  which  he  worked  several 
years.  He  also  worked  a  good  deal  at 
log  driving,  on  the  boom  and  about 
the  falls  in  Skowhegan.  In  his  early 
days  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  physi- 
cal strength  and  stamina  and  with  a 
cantdog   in    his    hands    was   afraid   of 

nothing. 

He  began  writing  for  the  news- 
papers even  while  in  school  and  kept 
H  lir  with  his  other  occupations  for 
several  years  before  devoting  all  of 
his  time  to  it.  He  did  much  court 
work  in  Skowhegan  and  rapidly  made 
.,  reputation  as  a  clever  writer  and 
skillful  reporter.  Beginning  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  various  papers  he  soon 
accepted  staff  positions  and  developed 
ability  t0  d0  anything  about  an  office 
from  the  personal  column  to  editor- 
ials and  could  even  do  a  fair  job  with 
a  stick  at  the  case. 


II"  went  from  Skowhegan  to  Au 
burn,  where  he  was  connected  with 
the  Auburn  Gazette  until  that  paper 
suspended,  doing  about  everything  in 
the  editorial  rooms  and  really  manag- 
ing the  paper  Which  was  very  widely 
read  at  the  time.  While  in  Auburn 
he  became  interested  in  union  labor 
affairs  and  did  some  valuable  work 
for  the  cause  as  a  speaker  as  well  as 
writer.  Arter  working  in  Auburn  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Kennebec 
Journal  at  Augusta  for  a  time  and 
was  then  transferred  to  Waterville, 
where  he  had  charge  of  this  section 
of  the  state  for  that  paper  until 
sticken  with  blindness  in  1898. 

The  sickness  that  cost  him  his  eye- 
sight lasted  about  a  year,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  get  about  with  a 
courage  that  was  the  constant  admir- 
ation of  all  who  knew  him,  resumed 
his  newspaper  work.  He  managed  to 
learn  the  touch  system  on  the  type- 
writer and  became  the  Waterville  rep 
resentative  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Boston  Globe,  Bangor  News,  Lewis- 
ton  Journal  and  other  papers. 
Although  barely  able  to  distinguish 
daylight  from  darkness  he  did  his 
work  faithfully  and  well,  retaining  all 
of  his  old  time  genial  dash  and  snap 
that  made  all  he  wrote  so  interest- 
ing. He  never  shrank  from  any  duty 
because  of  his  infirmity  and  no  matter 
what  assignment  came  to  him  he  was 
always  ready.  Ait  the  time  of  the  Pare 
murder  in  the  Mioosehead  region  he 
was  assigned  to  the  case  by  the  Globe 
and  struck  out  alone  into  the  woods, 
landing  at  a  log  cabin  station  in  the 
night,  a  perfect  stranger  to  everyone. 
His  story,  however,  Avas  on  the  wire 
first  and  was  accurate,  bright  and 
readable,  giving  no  sign  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  writer  la- 
bored. And  so  it  always  was,  night 
or  day,  rain  or  shine,  he  was  among 
the  first  at  work  on  a  good  story  in 
his  territory.  Altogether,  fhe  repre- 
sented the  Associated  Press  20  years. 
His  most  notable  newspaper  work 
was  done  in  the  Canadian  northwest 
in  1885  during  the  Kiel  rebellion  as 
the  representative  of  the  old  Associat- 
ed Press.  iLouis  Kiel,  a  half  breed, 
organized  the  rebellion  so  it  should 
come  to  a  head  in  winter  when  move- 
ments of  British  troops  would  be  ham- 
pered. A  force  in  command  of  Gen- 
eral Middleton  went  after  him  and 
Mr.  McCone  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
correspondents.  The  campaign  was 
waged  in  the  deep  snows  of  the  north- 
west in  the  coldest  weather.  Out  of 
about  30  newspaper  men  who  started, 
the  Maine  man  was  one  of  the  two 
that  returned  with  the  troops  in  June, 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  active 
work  from  start  to  finish,  working 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  because 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  conflict  and 
the  hostility  of  the  English  officers. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  "Jack,"  as  he 
was  known   to  all  his  friends'  had   a 
wonderful  "nose  for  news."     He  could 
scent  a  story  as  far  and  "dig  it  out" 
as  well  as  any  man  in  New  England. 
Always  courteous,  always   genial  and 
loyal,   he  could   get    the   news     where 
any  one  could  and  was  trusted  by  all 
who   knew   him.     Aifter     getting     the 
facts  he  could   put   them  into     shape 
that  would  hold  the  attention  of  the 
most   casual   reader  to  the  end.     His 
"stuff"  was  always  marked  by  a  rich 
vein    of   humor    and,    when    forced    to 
"pad,"    the   result   was   always    worth 
reading    and    as    gladly    welcomed    by 
his  readers  as  real  news.     He   could 
always  grasp   the   humor  or  pathos  of 
a   situation   with    a   master   hand    and 
he   has   some   splendid   little   sketches 
to   his   credit.        He      was      especially 
strong        in        cases  of       mystery 


or  crime,  where  his  shrewdness 
and  fine  Judgment  rarely-  failed 
to  indicate  the  proper  solution.  Hi* 
Knowledge  of  law  was  wide  and  of 
great. value  in  court  work,  enabling 
him  to  sift  tiie  important  matter 
swiftly  and  present  to  his  readers  a 
clean  cut  and  capable  resume  Ov  the 
proceedings. 

After  losing  his  sight  his  work  was 
really  romarkali!'  .  II'  got  about  the 
city  unaided  and  depended  on  no  one 
for  his.  facts.  ,  His  memory',  as  is 
usually  the  case,  increased  in  strength 
and  he  was  able  to  carry  much  in  his 
head  and  put  it  into  shape  without 
notes.  He  mastered  the  typewriter 
and  his  "copy"  was  cleaner  than  that 
of  the  average  worker.  He  carried 
on  his  work  for  12  years  nearly  as 
well  as  when  he  could  see  and  was  as 
much  to  be  reckoned  with  as  any  one 
by   representatives   of   rival   papers. 

About  five  years  ago  "Jack"  started 
a  little  weekly  paper  he  -called  "The 
Iconoclast,"  his  object  being,  as  he 
put  it,  "to  say  what  he  wanted  to 
about  anything  he  chose."  The  paper 
was  a  radical  among  radicals  and 
breezy  in  every  line  and  was  given 
hearty  support,  for  its  sting  had  no 
venom  and  even  its  hardest  raps  were 
given  without  malice.  The  work  was 
too  arduous  and  confining  for  the 
editor  and  after  a  few  months  he  gave 
il  up,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  his 
readers. 

He  had  much  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  and  before  becoming  blind 
had  done  much  political  stumping. 
For  several  years  past  he  had  deliv- 
ered Memorial  day  orations  with  great 
success.  In  the  city  he  was  a  favor- 
ite after  dinner  speaker  and  when 
his  health  permitted  was  often  heard 
replying  to  toasts  which  he  always 
did  in  a  very  capable  fashion. 

Next  to  newspaper  work  his  great- 
est interest  was  doubtless  in  military 
affairs.      He    had    served    several    en- 
listments   with    the    Skowhegan   com- 
pany of   the   National   Guard,     rising 
from    the    ranks    to    lieutenant.      His 
father   was   killed   at   Gettysburg   and 
this  gave  him  special  interest  in  the 
Civil  war  which  he  studied  thorough- 
ly.    He  was  unusually  well  posted  on 
military  tactics  and. to.  the  day,  pf  his 
death    followed    martial    affairs    with 
interest.    It  was  the  keenest  sorrow  of 
his   life   that  he   was   prevented   from 
going   to   the   front   in      the      Spanish 
war.     At  that  time,  his  affliction   was 
coming  upon  him  and  he  often  told  the 
story  of  how.  the  last  clear  sight   of 
anything  he  ever  had    was  Old  Glory 
j  flying  from  the  rear, of  a  troop  train 
hurrying  south  back  in  '98.     When  the 
train    had   gone     and     severe       pain 
warned  him  that  his  sight  was  leaving 
he    couldn't    restrain    the    tears      and 
those  about   him   heard  him  utter  the 
only   real    bitter   lament   over   his    af- 
fliction.     His    intimate    friends    heard 
him  say  many  times:  "I  never  thought 
Maine  troops  would  leave  for  the  front 
while  I  lived  and  me  not  with  them 
and  that  day  was  the  hardest  I  ever 
had  to  bear."     For  a   time   it  seemed 
he    felt    more      keenly      because      he 
couldn't  go   with    his   old    Maine   regi- 
ment   than   that,  he   couldn't    see.      II'' 
was  looked   upon  as  the  father  of  the 
lo-cal  company  and  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance   did    much    to    make    it    what 
He   always   visited      the 
camp  where  he  was     a 
or  in  any  tent,  and   was 
press  representative  for 
school  held  last  summer, 
all   it  will   be  more  as     a 
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it    is    today, 
regiments   in 
welcome  visit 
made  special 
the  officers' 
Hut  after 

friend  than  as  a  worker  that  "Jack" 
will  lie  missed.  He  was  always 
cheerful,  even  when  working  under 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  all  he 
had  was  given  freely  to  those  in  need. 
Even  when  all  but  the  bravest  spirits 
would  have  been  relying  on  others  he 
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I  made  his  own  way  and  managed  to 
help  many  besides.  He  never  sought 
svmpathv  but  was  always  willing  to 
light  his  own  fight  in  his  own  way 
and  toward  the  last  with  his  back 
against  the  wall  and  his  strength 
tailing  showed  that  indomitable  cour- 
age which  was  his  strongest  character- 
istic, shrink'nt  from  nothing.  All 
young  newspaper  men  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  got  full  benefit  of 
his  long  experience  and  he  has  helped 
many  of  them  over  the  rough  places. 
Even  when  blind  "Jack"  could  be  re- 
lied on  for  a  brotherly  pull  over  the 
hill,  and  many  a  one  it  was  he  gave. 
The  patter  of  his  cane  has  become  a  ! 
familiar  sound  in  Waterville  and  no 
matter  how  busy  it  was  always  wel- 
come from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other.  What  help  he  needed  he  ap- 
preciated fully  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  give.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  well, 
a  full  man's  share.  Waterville  knew 
him  long  and  no  place  will  mourn 
him  more.  His  was  a  pattern  of  many 
shades,  of  far  more  good  than  evil, 
and  into  it  went  the  best  he  knew. 
"For  him  the  dawn  is  in  the  east,  it's 

getting   light   uptown, 
And    "thirty's"    taken    off    the    hook. 

The  last  form's  going  down." 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)  POST. 


Friday,  Apr.  23,  1909. 

I  MAINE'S  BUND. 
'  NEWSPAPERMAN 

— i 

J.  H.  McCone,  Sick  a 
Week,  Dies 


WATEftVIDLE.  Me.,  April  23.— John 
H.  McCone,  well  known  as  Maine's 
blind  newspaper  man,  died  in  his  home 
here  yesterday,  aged  48-  Mx.  McCone 
had  not  been  in  good  health  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  the  illness  that  caused 
his  death  was  of  short  duration,  his ; 
last  work  having  been  done  less  than 
a  week  ago.  He  took  to  bus  bed  Fri- 
day, wjhen  kidney  disease  developed, 
and  he  was  unable  to  withstand  its  | 
ravages.  John  H-  McCone  was  born 
in  Portland.  Me.,  in  October,  1860,  and 
when  four  years  old  went  to  Skowhe- 
gan  to  live  with  his  grandmother.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
village  schools  of  that  town.  He  early 
showed  a  liking  for  newspaper  work 
and  while  in  the  high  school  contrib- 
uted articles  to  tocal  papers.  During 
his  last  years  in  school  he  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  log  driving  on  the 
Kennebec.  After  leaving  school  he 
learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  work- 
ins  at  it  for  several  years,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  break  into  the  news 
writing  field.  He  was  even  tJien  reck- 
oned among  the  state's  beet  court  re- 
porters and  was  worn,  io  leave  tne 
sawmill  and  devote  himself  to  the  re- 
porting of  some   important   trial. 

The  outbreak  of  Louis  Riel  and  his 
Indians  and  half  breeds  in  Manitoba 
in  1885  .presented  the  opportunity  for 
which  he  had  long  waited.  He  applied 
I  to  the  Associated  Press  for  a  position 
as  correspondent  and  was  assigned  to 
accompany  the  British  troops  under 
Gen  Middleton.  Mr.  McCone  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  the  northwest,  remain- 
ing there  until  the  .surrender  ofRie.. 
when  he  returned  to  Maine  and  dt- 
voted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  newspaper 
work- 


He  had  been  connected  with  papers 
in  Auburn,  Lewiston,  Augusta  and 
Waterville,  coming-  to  this  city  in  1896. 
The  sickness  which  resulted  in  blind  - 
ness  attacked  Mr.  McCone  in:  1897  and 
lasted  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  Maine  regiments  were 
camped  at  Afugusta  in  the  spring  of 
1898,  "Jack"  was  a  daily  visitor  to  the 
camp.  A  national  guardsman  himself 
for  many  years,  "Jack"  felt  keenly  the 
affliction  which  barred  him  from  ac- 
companying his  old  comrades  to  the 
south. 

When  the  troop  trains,  which  car- 
ried t'he  1st  Maine  regiment  to  Chicka- 
mauga  left  Augusta  the  officers  pre- 
vailed upon  "Jack"  to  accompany  them 
as  far  as  Old  Orchard.  Often  in  tell- 
ing of  the  early  days  of  his  blindness 
he  would  say  the  last  sight  he  ever  had 
of  old  glory  was  on  that  evening  in  '98 
when  the  troop  train  pulled  out  of 
Old  Orchard  with)  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving  from  the  rear  car. 

While  a  member  of  the  national  guard 
he  was  considered  among  its  fore- 
most tacticians  and  many  of  the  men 
who  went  south  in  '98  received  their 
first  military  instruction  from  him 
wnen  ne  was  a  sergeant  of  Co.  E  c 
Skowhegan. 

From  the  first  murder  investigation 
and  trials  possessed  a  peculiar  fascina 
tion  for  Mr.  McCone.  He  had  ofte 
been  of  great  assistance  to  officers  i 
their  search  for  evidence  and  had  th 
friendship  and  confidence  of  local 
county  and  state  officials. 

The  one  big  case  which  he  handle* 
since  becoming  blind  was  the  Par 
murder  case  in  northern  Kennebec 
Alexander  Tertio  was  charged  with  th 
crime  and  was  tried  twice,  being  re' 
leased  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict.  Mr.  McCone  was  among  th< 
first  newspaper  men  to  arrive  at  tin 
scene  of  the  crime  and  his  stories  wer< 
the  first  to  reach  the  public,  his  blind 
ness  being  no  hindrance  to  his  abilit> 
j  to  dig  out  the  facts  connected  with  th< 
case. 

Mr.  McCone  was  married  July  2,  1881 
the    day    President    Garfield    was    shot, 
i  His    wife    died    in    1889. 
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What  promises  to  hz^**"  of  the  most 
unique  entertainments  ever  witnessed  by 
a  Brooklyn  audience  will  be  held  at  the 
East  New  York  branch  of  the  Y.  M.-  C. 
A.,  corner  Pennsylvania  and  Liberty  ave- 
nues, next  Thursday  night,  under  the 
management  of  A.  M.  Thompson,  the 
well-known  sightless  lecturer,  who  will 
speak  on  the  blind,  and  the  progress  made 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Thompson  will  be 
assisted  by  an  array  of  blind  talent  with 
rare  ability  as  musicians,  vocalists,  elocu- 
tonists  and  ventriloquists,  who  have  never 
failed  to  surprise  and  deeply  interest 
their  hearers. 


DORCHESTER   '(MASS/)    BEACON. 


Saturday,  May  «J,  99D&   . 


Charles  H.  Leste 

Charles  H.  Lester,  who  died  in  Rox- 
bury  last  Monday,  was  well  known  in 
both  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  as  "Rox- 
bury's  blindman."  Being  of  a  happy, 
optimistic  disposition,  he  had  many 
friends  and  was  a  familiar  figure  about 
the  Grove  Hall  car  station,  where  since 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight,  he  had  support- 
ed himself  by  selling  small  wares.  Mr. 
Lester  was  a  member  of  the  Page  class 
of  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  church  and 
funeral  services  were  held  from  there 
on  Wednesday  last.  Interment  was  at 
Forest  Hills.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow. 
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RITY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  Expert  Charity  Worker  Examines 
Specific  Instances. 

To  the  Ediior  of  Public  Ledger: 

One  of  your  correspondents  asks,  "What  Is 
to  become  of  the  blind  beggars  who  are  being 
shut  out  from  their  only  means  of  livelihood?" 
This  is  a  fair  question.  The  answer  can  be 
given  in  three  parts. 

First.  Four  of  the  blind  men  with  blind 
wives,  who  have  been  warned  and  not  "ar- 
rested and  imprisoned."  as  your  correspondent 
claims,  are  known  to  have  left  work  in  order 
to  begin  begging.  They  are  receiving  adequate 
aid  from  charitable  citizens  quietly  now,  with- 
out the  need  of  parading  their  affliction  in  pub- 
lic, and  plans  are  already  on  foot  to  provide 
them  with  steady  work  once  more. 

Second.     A  number  of  the  blind  on  our  streets 
do    not     belong    in     Philadelphia.       One    young 
woman  recently  warned  refuses  to  go  to  a  good 
home  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  because 
?he  likes  the  wandering  life,  though  her  family 
Jrge  her  return. 
Third.      Even   for   those   who   have   lost   their 
ight  too  late  in  life  to  learn  a  trade    the  street 
not  the  best  place.     There  are  weeks  of  plenty 
nd  weeks  of  want;  returns  are  cruelly  irregu- 
r,   and  some  one  must  often  accompany  them 
hose  life  could  be  put  to  better  use.     I  know 
hereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  the  only  true 
larity  for  such  as  these  is  a  private  pension 
.refully  administered,   and  with  good  training 
>sured  for  the  children  of  the  family 
But  here  comes  the  cruelty  of  street  'begging 
uman  beings  are  not  deliberately  unkind,  but 
iey  are  more  or  less  Indolent.     So  long  as  beg- 
ng  is  permitted  as  the  obvious  way  of  helping 
D   other  way  will   be  found.      Adequate  work 
.ops  w,l    not  be  provided,  private  pensions  will  ' 
*  be  raised,   the   charitable  will  not  be  inter- 
red     But  once  let  the  law  against  begging  be 
Hct.y  enforced,   and   it  will   be  possible  to  do 
ere  what  has  been  done  elsewhere;  It  will  be 
ossible  to  devise  more  varied  occupations  for 
hL       ™.       t0  SeCUFe  m°re  aa*Q«<"e  help  for 

tT  tn*    Z*,  are  a,ready  takine  he^  m- 
eed,   to  do  both  of  these  things. 

■Phn   *  i   u.  CARITAS 

Philadelphia,    April    ]f),    1909 
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Played  Cards  to  Help  the  Blind. 

A  mqel  Successful  euchre  ana  bridge 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Mohawk  Hotel,  in  aid  of  the  Industrial 
Home  of  the  Biind,  520  Gates  avenue. 
There  were  forty-eight  tables  and  the 
prizes  were  beautiful  hatpins  of  different 
designs.  Eben  Morford  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  work  of  the  society.  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Ellis  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Among  those  present  were: 
Mrs.  William  Berri,  Mrs.  -Gilbert  Elliott, 
Mrs.  H.  Humstone,  Mrs.  W.  Meurlin,  Mrs. 
Ludwig  Nissen,  Mrs.  Theodore  Herx,  Mrs. 
"Libert  Euchs,   Mrs.   G.  Griener,   Mrs.    W. 

Jrown,  Mrs.  Hinieland,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Stout, 
Mrs.  I*  Scott,  Miss  L,.  Bohnet,  Mrs.  E. 
Calmer,  Mrs.  L,.  Knobloch,  Mrs.  Polhemus 
ind  Mrs.  John  Bohnet. 
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FOR  BLIND 


Jobs  for  Sightless  Have  Increas 
ed  in  Last  Several  Years. 


Professor  Hutchinson  Has  Many 
Alternates  in  Seeking 

m  \  *Ritmr    Vocation. 

MANY     SEI.I       SUPPORTING 


Article     in     Century    Magazine 
Treats  of  Subject. 


Course  of   Schooling  in  Special 

Institution  Equips  to  Battle 

for  Wages  and  Get  Them. 


Whal  vocation  would  you  pursue  if 
you   suddenly   found   yourself  blind? 

Probably  your  first  thought  would 
be  to  "grihda  da  org"  or  "playa  da 
fid."  But  those  professions  are  al- 
ready overcrowded  and  besides  the 
job  of  an  alleged  musician  of  the 
Street,  does  not  appeal  to  the  elite  of 
the    blind. 

Interesl  in  this  question  has  been 
stimulated  in  Hutchinson  since  the 
sad  misfortune  of  Professor  Hutchin- 
son. This  brave  man  has  ceased  to 
regard  his  misfortune  as  such  a  ter- 
rible calamity,  and  has  set  about  to 
fathom  the  task  of  future  employ- 
ment. But  lie  confesses  he  hasn't  a 
ai  idea  of  What  Ins  next  vo- 
cation is  to  be.  The  only  thing  on 
come  to  a  conclusion 
is  that  h  n't  intend  t<       iend  the 

of   his   days   as    a    charitj 
war  1. 

Professor  Hutchinson's  thorough 
education  will  Undoubtedly  help  aim 
in  any  branch  of  work  he  choos  ts 
to  [Hi  sue  He  bas  decided  thai  his 
step  will  be  to  educate  tiro 
ig  the  primary  lines  of  reading 
ami    vvril  iug       Tjb<  a    b<     hopi  >   to  nias- 

i;ird      of     a      lypev. 
brinting  raised  letters.     When  this  an, 

u   mastered,   Professor   II' 
liison    feels   thai    he   will    h  com 

blished  a  .unit  deal  toward  ais  eJnca- 
tion. 

Pl-i  Hutchinson       lias      I'cjj'.nd 

thai    in'  many    vocations    open 

ma  j      have 
a  ougb    si  aining    if 

e   of   trainii  sucn 


institutions  as  the  OverbrooU  in    1' 
Sj  ivania  ha  ""■  n  I  Ha    a  blind  man 

maj  supporting.      Busi- 

i'iu  ii    sa.\    I  hat    there   air  two  car- 
i    virtties    to    the    blind    person's 
work     indusi  ry  and  pre.  isene~ss. 

In  the  currenl   issue  of  the  Century 
Maga  mi    article    bj     Samuel      H. 

Bishop  has  for  its  subject,  "The  New 
.    of    Work    for    the    Blind."      it 
of  the  emplo'j  ments  a  blind 
son  may  be  fitted  to  and  the  pleasures 
he   maj    derive   from   life. 

rning   the    work   at  the   Over- 
brook    institution,    the    following     ex- 
tracl   from  the  article  is  tal 
"A   commerciad  course   is  given  to 

(he  boys,  and  Mr.  Allen  asserts  that 
no  small  percentag  s  of  the  pupils 
dhoose  and  entej  fields  of  work  which 
are  nol  those  ordinarily  considered 
accessable  to  the  blind.  An  interest- 
ing   development    along    this    line    re- 


cently enured  at  Overbrook.  Mr. 
Allen  a.  lew  years  ago  was  some- 
what isSed  at  a  certain  inertness 
and  hopelessness  prevailing  among 
the  students,  notwithstanding  their 
joy  in  the  school  life  as  to  the  open- 
ings possible  to  them  in-  the  world 
outside.  One  or  two  calls  for  teach- 
ers came  to  the  school  which  it  was 
able  to  supply,  and  that  fact  was  an- 
nounced to  the  pupils,  together  with 
the  promise  that  the  school  would  en-; 
deavor  to  secure  openings  for  all  who 
should  be  competent  to  fill  them.  A 
tremendous  change  appeared  almost. 
immediately  in  the  spirit  and  work  of 
the  pupils,  and  now  they  are  all  talk- 
ing of  what  they  shall  do  and  be  in 
the  great  world  outside.  All  are  in- 
spired with  ope  and  self  respect,  initi- 
ative, and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  hope,  and  hope  alone,  can  give." 

Another  quotation,  snowing  the  em- 
ployments now  open,  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"At  tin'  men's  industrial  shop 
brooms  are  made,  chairs  caned  and 
mattresses  filled;  and  a  number  of 
men  in  that  shop  have  become  self- 
supporting." 
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BLIND  MAN'S  FRIENDS 

RAISED  $50  FOR  HIM 


.«. — . 


James   Herrick's     Testimonia. 
Complete   Success 


James  Herrick,  the  blind  man  vfiio 
keeps  a  little  store  on  Green  street, 
Jand  sells  Sunday  papers  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Green  and  Main  streets,  would 
have  been  a  happy  man  had  he  been 
able  to  be  present  tin  Canton  Hall 
last  night  and  seen  the  host  of  friends 
that  he  has  among  the  young  people, 
who  gathered  in  the  hall  to  attend  the 
benefit  dance  and  entertainment  ar- 
ranged by  Leo  Burke  and  Martin 
Eagan. 

Mr.  Herrick  has  felt  the  hard  times 
and  his  friends,  wishing  to  make 
his  burden  a  little  lighter,  arranged 
the  testimonial.  It  was  a  decided 
success,  over  $50  being  realized.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  and  many  beside 
who  had  purchased  tickets  that  did 
not  attend.  Much  of  the  success  is 
due  to  the  Somerset  Club,  which  pur- 
chased a  block  of  50  tickets  and  in 
other  ways  lent  its  assistance.  Frank- 
lin P.  Gardner,  also  blind,  who  sells 
the  Enterprise  at  the  corner  of  Cen- 
tre and  Main  streets,  disposed  of  22 
tickets  among  his  friends.  The  two 
afflicted  men  are  boon  companions, 
cheerful    despite    their   misfortune. 

An  entertainment  preceded  the 
dance,  and  it  included  selections  by 
Milo  Burke's  orchestra,  cornet  solos 
by  Milo  Burke,  readings  by  Miss, 
Veronica  Burke,  who  scored  a  decided 
success  on  her  first  appearance  in 
public,  and  violin  selections  by  Milo 
Burke  2d,  the  young  people  giving 
evidence  of  inherited  talent. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Eagan  were  as- 
sisted in  their  work  by  Thomas 
Baptiste,  John  Ganley,  William  Sulli- 
van, W.  S.  Wills,  James  Kedian,  Ed- 
ward Luftus.  Michael  Flannery,  Fred 
McCarthy,  John  McCarthy,  Wilfred 
Bassett,  Russell  Fox,  Daniel  Clancy, 
Michael  Driscoll  of  North  Abington, 
John  Lundergan,  John  Sullivan,  Mal- 
colm   tWcett  and   William    HifTiiimii — 


NEW   YORK,  MARCH    10.    1909. 


Lighthouse  Number  One. 

The  building  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
street  is  often  known  as  "Lighthouse 
No.  1."  It  is  the  home  of  the  New- 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
keeps  a  beacon  burning  for  many  who 
otherwise  would  make  their  voyage 
in  darkness  and  end  it  in  shipwreck. 
The  association  has  three  objects— to 
prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  which  is 
a  large  proportion  of  all  blindness;  to 
make  life  easier  and  less  dreary  for  the 
invalid  blind,  and  to  provide  profitable 
employment  for  the  blind  who  are  able 
to  work.  "Light  through  work"  is  its 
motto,  and  is  a  fair  description  of  its 
purpose  and  its  result. 

This  association  began  business  about 
three  years  ago  with  a  borrowed  capital 
of  $400,  and  although  it  has  expanded 
greatly  and  accomplished  much  it  has 
led  a  hand  to  mouth  existence,  scarcely  j 
knowing  from  one  week  to  another] 
where  to  obtain  money  for  its  current 
expenses.  In  6pite  of  its  poverty  it 
has  established  a  shop  for  blind  work- 


men where  some  of  the  best  chair  can- 
ing and  broom  making  in  the  city  are 
done;  it  maintains  another  shop  where 
women  weave  And  sew  and  ply  other 
useful  trades,  and  it  conducts  a  school 
in  which  a  more  intelligent  class  of  blind 
persons  learn  to  be  typewriters,  sten- 
ographers and  telephone  switchboard 
operators.  It  keeps  a  census  of  all  the 
blind,  visits  them  and  finds  out.  their 
needs.  It  sends  blind  teachers  to  their 
homes  to  instruct  them  in  reading 
and  writing  the  blind  alphabet.  Every 
Sunday  if  you  knew  where  to  look  you 
could  see  men  and  women  thus  taught 
running  their  sighted  fingers  over  the 
story  of  Jesus  and  the  blind  man  whom 
he  healed,  and  very  likely  some  among 
them,  remembering  their  own  days  of 
helpless  darkness,  are  ready  to  believe 
that  the  light  has  been  restored  to  them 
also  by  miracle. 

Doesn't  it  seem  a  shame  that  an  or- 
ganization like  thts  should  have  to  beg 
its  way  along  from  day  to  day?  As  its 
affairs  now  stand  it  is  kept  alive  by  the 
industry  and  courage  of  one  woman. 


It  has  no  endowment  and  no  permanent 
income,  but  it  hopes  to  have  such  an 
income  soon.  A  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  promised  to  the  asso- 
ciation if  it  will  raise  enough  more  to 
make  a  total  of  $100,000.  Sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  has  been  pledged,  but. 
the  conditions  of  the  original  offer  are 
so  precarious  that  it  may  lapse  at  any 
moment.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays 
to  make  Easter  gifts,  and  the  managers 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  venture  lo  express  I  he  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  the  season  may  animate 
some  one  or  more  of  their  well  wishers 
to  provide  thorn  with  the  $35,000  that 
will  make  their  first  endowment  com- 
plete. Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secre- 
tarv,  -and  other  members  of  the  staff 
will  be  glad  lo  give  information  on  this 
subject  at  lis  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 
We  especially  warn  persons  who  may 
think  of  goint:  there  with  ready  money 
or  check  books  in  their  possession  that 
when  they  see  the  work  these  people 
are  doing  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
stifle  their  generous  impulses. 
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VERDICT  OF  $39,800. 

Gives  Blinded  Workman  a 
Country  Farm. 


William  F.  Greubenstein  Thinks  it 
None  Too  Large. 


William    F.     Greubenstein,    who    was 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $30,000  by  a  jury  in 
East   Cambridge   last   Tuesday,    for  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  is  planning  to  move  his  I 
family   from    their    modest    and    unpre- 
tentious home  at  42  Raymond  av.  West 
Somerville,   where   he  has  lived  for  the  , 
past  dozen  years,  and  go  into  the  coun-  | 
try,  where  he  intends  to  buy  a  farm. 

He  was  injured  Oct  12,  1907,  while 
working  at  the  Charlestown  power 
house  for  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster, 
electrical  engineers.  He  was  scraping 
a  cable  with  a  screw  driver  when  the 
accident    occurred.    He    had    been    told 


that  the  cable  was  "dead,"  but  when 
the  screw  driver  pierced  the  outer  cov- 
erirg  of  the  cable  there  was  a  blindinar 
flash  and  he  temporarily  lost  his  sight. 
He  has  since  regained  partial  sight  in 
his  right  eye,  but  the  sight  of  his  left 
one  is  entirely  gone. 

Greubenstein  sued  both  the  Boston  ele- 
vated   railway    company    and    Stone    & 
Webster    for    damages.    At    the    end    of 
•  lintiff's  evidence  his  counsel  with- 
drew  the   suit    against    the    Boston    ele- 
vated    company     and     rested     the     suit 
wholly   against    Stone    &    Webster,    and 
the     verdict    which      was      rendered    is 
Stone   &    Webster.     Meanv 
ne    &    Webster    are   Insured 

neb  damages  In  the  sum  of 
tone  &   Webster  also  have  a  contract 
with   the   Boston   elevated   railway  corn- 
pan  v    protecting    them   from    liability   in 
tla-ma  g  from  Injuries  sus- 

tained  by  ti  eii    employes  while  engaged 
in    v  'any,    so 

,!,;,,  .    for  the  amount  recov- 

largely   on 

,,     says    he    feels    that    the 

I 

born   in   Germany 

and    has  ist  20   years  in 

All  ' l if.     lie    has    a 

wife  and  five  children. 


Saturday,    May   1,   1303. 


LOST  SIGHT  AT  TWENTY JEARS 


y.vE, 


W.  W.  Stone,  However,  Reads  Intelligent- 
ly and  Operates  the  Typewriter. 

William  W.  Stone  early  in  life  was 
deprived  of  his  eyesight,  but  be  is  not 
oue  of  those  who  loses  beart  over  such 
an  affliction,  although  at  first  it  was 
certainly  discouraging  and  a  great 
sorrow.  He  was  20  years  of  age  at 
the  time  and  it  resulted  from  a  severe 
attack  of  illness. 

Today  at  forty-eight  years  of  age. 
and  still  without  the  power  of  eye- 
sight, be  is  able  to  read  and  write  with 
marvelous  correctness,  and  n  ay  be  said 
to  be  a  master  in  a  method  of  read- 
ing which  experts  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  have  been  able  to  provide, 
flia  many  friends  have  spent  hours  of 
exceeding  interest  in  listening  to  his 
wonderful  interpretation  of  vaiious 
styles  of  embossed  print,  which  in 
book,  pamphbt  or  manuscript  form 
have  given  to  him  an  insight,  so  to 
speak,'  into  current  events,  history  and 
general  knowledge  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained by  his  more  fortunate  neighbors 
who  are  blessed  with  a  full  vision 

Mr.  Stone  is  now  a  resident  of  Som- 
erville, but  formerly  lived  in  Charles- 
town.  He  was  born  at  Fitzwilliam. 
N.  B..  in  1861,  and  came  to  Charles- 
town  when  an  infant.  His  father, 
William  W.  Stone,  served  his  country 
in  the  Civil  War  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Massachusetts  regiment  and  was 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Williamsburg. 
The  family  resided  on  Winthrop  street, 
and  William  W.,  jr.,  went  to  the  Harvard 
school  and  attended  the  First  Parish 
church.  It  was  while  he  was  emloyed 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Colonel  Ed- 
mands  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  that 
the  sickness  occurred  which  ulti- 
mately brought  to  him  the  loss  of  sight. 
Some  years  ago.  he  removed  to  Somer- 
ville. and  with  his  mother  now  lives  at 
611  Broadway,  Winter  Hill. 

Another  former  Charlestown  man 
who  became  blind,  J.  Newton  Breed, 
bad  much  to  do  with  assisting  Mr. 
Stone  in  learning  to  read.  Mr.  Breed 
lost  his  sight  many  years  ago  through 
a  premature  blast.  Without  friends, 
the  "pull"  or  the  personal  prestige 
that  is  often  necessary  to  the  making 
of  an  impression  upon  the  legislators 
of  Beacon  Hill,  Mr.  Breed  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  of  Massachusetts  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

The  books,  papers  and  magazines 
that  Mr.  Stone  reals  contain  no  ink. 
The  papers  are  peiforated  or  pressed, 
so  that  the  surfaces  present  the  appear- 
ance of  small  pin  tops  over  which  the 
reader  parses  his  hand  and  learns  the 
various  forms  or  shapes  and  groups  of 
same,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  what 
each  means  or    signifies    absorbs    men- 


tally   the    story     which    each   page    is 
designed  to  convey.      He    is   a   patient, 
persistent,  ambitious  student  who  mas- 
ters   the    system,  but    Mr.    Stone    was 
successful    within    a    very    short    time 
and    is  now  one    of    the    most    accom- 
plished    about     Boston.      He  has     also 
learned  typewiiting,  and  runs  the  key- 
board   as    well    as    many  who  are  pro- 
I  ficient    and    have  the    added  advantage 
of  seeing  their  copy  and   the  keyboard. 
Mr.     Stone  reads     New     York    point, 
American    Braille,      English      Braille, 
Birmingham;     English    Braille    short- 
hand, and  Boston   line    type.     He  is    a 
regular    subscriber    to    the     following 
i  magazines    and    papers    published     for 
I  the  blind:  Milwaukee  Weekly  Review, 
!  the    Ziegler    Monthly     Magazine.    The 
:  Christian  Record.  The    Sunday    School 
Weekly  and  Channels  of  Blessing.      He 
has  read  a  Bible  of  eleven    volumes,  in 
New    York    point    and    receives    books 
frequently  from  the    New    York  public 
library  printed  in  various  styles  of  em- 
bossed type. 
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BLIND  27  YEARS 


01 


Joseph   Fortin    Has  Sight    Nearly   Re- 
stored   After    Only    Six    Weeks' 

Treatment. 
Joseph  Fortin  of  Old  Town,  who  has 
been  sightless  for  27  years-,  came  to  Ban- 
gor, April  1st.  and  was  guided  into  tiie 
oilier  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Wasgatt,  the  dentist, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  treating 
eases  of  film  on  the  eye  by  the  absorp- 
tion method,  and  today  when  aeen  at  the 
doeior's  office  while  taking  a  treatment. 
Mr.  Fortin  was  able  to  fell  the  time  of 
day  by  the  reporter's  watch,  and  to  read 
readily  the  small  letters-  on  a  printed 
card  shown  to  him.  lie  seemed  to  he 
one  of  the  most  pleased  men  in  the 
world  over  having  his  s-ight  even  partial- 
ly restored  after  .so  many  years  of  dark- 
ness. The  simple,  harmless  and  painless 
trentment  of  Dr.  Wasgatt' 9  had  worked 
wonderful  results  in  a  very  short  time 
and  Vie  was  in  hopes  by  continuing  the 
treatment  to  entirely  remove  .  the  film 
covering  the  eye  ball. 
^Many  years  as;o  Mr.  Fortin  had  one 
eye  removed  and  the  other  operated  on 
without  beneficial  results,  and  for  27 
years  he  has  been  sightless.  Dr.  Was- 
gatt  has  treated  him  almost  daily  since 
April  1st  with  the  result  that  now  Mr. 
Fortin  can  see  very  well.  The  film 
which  covered  the  eye  lias  been  almost 
entirely  removed  by  Dr.  AVasgatt's  ab- 
sorption treatment  in  which  considerable 
interest  is  taken  by  people  in  this  vicin- 
ity. 
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BLIND    PASSENGERS. 


CAN    RAILWAY    COMPANIES 
REFUSE    THEM    LEGALLY? 


The  qnestion  raised  in  the  Strath-Western 
Police  Court  on  Monday  whether  a  railway 
company  baa  power  to  refuse  to  carry  a 
blind  passenger  has  aroused  great  interest 
in  railway  and  legal  circles. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  magistrate 
that  railway  companies,  as  common  car- 
Tiers,  wonld  be  bound  not  to  refuse  any- 
body, is  stated  by  an  authority  on  railway 
law  to  be  erroneous. 

Railway  companies,  he  states,  though 
common  carriers  of  (roods,  aQd  as  a  conse- 
quence insurers  of  the  absolute  safety  of 
goods,  are  not  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers, and  are  therefore  not  insurers  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Every  passenger,  therefore,  travels  at  his 
own  risk,  except  for  the  negligence  of  the 
railway  company,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  seems  strange  that  a  railway  com- 
pany should  refuse  a  blind  man  as  a  pas- 
senger. 

If  the  reason  for  the  -refusal  to  take  the 
blind  man  as  »  passenger  was  a  by-law  of 
the  company,  this  may  quite  possibly  be 
swept  away,  for  several  company  by-laws 
have  been  declared  bad  in  law  at  various 
times. 

The  only  Board  of  Trade,  as  distinct 
from  company  by-law  is  that  which  prov- 
ides for  the  refusal  of  "  a  person  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  or  otherwise  in  any  unfit 
or  improper  condition  for  being  a  passen- 
ger." 

But  it  would  be  a  straining  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  by-law,  which  is  -really  aimed 
at  excluding  drunken  and  dirty  persons, 
to  hold  that  it  extended  to  blind  persons. 


THE!    WE  ST     VIRGINIA  TABLET. 


Our  readers  do  not  approve  the 
capitalizing  device  of  the  manager  of 
M.  Z.  Magazine  for  the  New  York 
Points.  They  naturally  complain 
that  initials  "s"  "o"  and  such  letters 
look  too  much  like  the  diagraphs 
"ch"  and  "wh". 

Besides,  it  is  a  Hue  importation 
into  a  point  system,  aud  could  never 
be  popular  with  any  suit  of  point 
readers  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
best  point  mathematics  has>  been  eked 
out  with  line  signs,  aud  they  are  very 
tolerable,  for  want  of  better  means, 
the  cumbrous  ones  devised  by  the 
founder  of  the  system.  1  think  the 
lime  lost  that  tries  to  make  additions 
to  either  point  system  till  some  sort 
of  agreement  is  reached,  then  it  will 
be  time  to  concentrate  all  effort  on 
improvement. 


"THE  BLIND  SCULPTOR" 

Today  Is  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  oi 
Jobjsjft  M.  Mundy. 


AJTlCUGH  afW^ted  from  early  youth 
ww  defective  eyesight,  which  later 
d#^loped  into  almost  complete  bliml- 
lson  Marchant  Mur.dy  achieved 
as  a  sculptor.  He  was  born  on 
May  13,  1832,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  received  a  common  school  education,  in 
the  meantime  displaying  remarkable  taste 
for  art,  especially  drawing  and  carving.  H's 
school  studies  terminated  when  he  was  14 
years  of  age,  on  account  of  a  disease  of 
the  eyes  which  produced  what  is  called 
"night  blindness."  Many  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  consulted,  but  he  derived  no 
benefit  from   the   treatment. 

Mundy  was  in  the  meantime  able  to  pay 
some  attention  to  art,  and  was  becoming 
skilled  in  cameo  and  ivory  carving  when, 
in  1851,  he  determined  to  study  sculpture, 
and  entered  a  Brooklyn  studio  in  which  J. 
Q.  A.  Ward  and  Larkin  J.  Mead  were 
pupils.  He  remained  there  eight  years,  and 
acquired  the  art  of  the  bronze  worker.  In 
1863  he  -settled  in  Rochester  and  opened  a 
studio. 

All  this  time  the.  disease  of  his  eyes  had 
been  steadily  developing,  and  in  1S79-80  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  art  work.  Later 
his  condition  improved  somewhat,  and  after 
two  years  of  arduous  application  he  com- 
pleted a  model  for  the  soldiers'  monument 
in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  at  Tarrytown- 
on-Mudson,  which  was  unveiled  in  1S90.  His 
next  task  was  a  heroic  statue  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  after  IS  months  of  the  most 
exacting  labor,  in  which  the  actual  work 
was  performed  by  the  sense  of  tou»h,  the 
statue  was  completed  and  received  the  high- 
est commendation  as  the  crowning  effort 
of  his  life.  Among  his  other  noteu  works 
were  busts  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  President 
Anderson  and  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  and 
statuettes  of  "The  Reaper,"  "The  Pilgrim" 
and  "Columbia."  Mr.  Mundy  died  at  Ge- 
neva,   N.    Y.,    on    August   lt>,    1S97. 
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MAY    19,    1909         % 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


An     Old    Institution's     New     Start 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Aged,  Blind  or  Infirm  is  put  on  a  new  basis 
by  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  A  number  of  new  features 
have  been  inaugurated,  and  the  officers  of 
the  home  now  come  before  the  public  with 
the  utmost  confidence. 

There  are  sixteen  inmates  in  the  home. 
Only  those  who  are  aged  or  blind  are  re- 
ceived; they  are  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  kindly  disposed  people.  This 
home  is  located  upon  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  Everett;  its  interests  will  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  board,  as  the  money  se- 
cured will  be  economically  expended. 

The  deaf  mutes  are  very  earnest  in  their 
assertion  that  only  by  a  home  of  this  kind 
can  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  dependent 
deaf  mutes  be  secured,  that  in  a  private 
home  their  inability  to  see  or  speak  so 
fully  isolates  them  that  life  is  almost  in- 
tolerable. Speaking  people  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  acquaint  one  who  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak  with  the  substance  of  cur< 
rent  conversation  in  a  private  home,  but  ir 
a  place  where  all  speak  the  sign  language 
the  social  need  is  met  and  contentment  and 
happiness  is  secured.  The  following  is  the 
board  of  officers  as  at  present  constituted: 

President,  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  Park  Street  Church,  Boston;  vice 
president,  Francis  Batchelder,  ex-mayor  of 
Everett  and  president  Francis  Batchelder 
Co.;  secretary,  Rev.  George  S.  Fiske,  cler- 
gyman, East  Boston;  treasurer,  Phineas 
Hubbard,  of  T.  D.  Whitney  Co.;  auditor, 
Frank  E.  Smith,  president  Crescent  Shoe 
Co.;  general  manager,  Rev.  George  H. 
Spencer,  pastor  Methodist  Church,  Everett; 
trustees,  the  above-named,  and  John  L. 
Frisbee,  Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Albert  F.  Tufts, 
Clarence  H.  Poore,  Frank  B.  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Magennis,  Samuel  P.  Canneli, 
Charles  H.  Jeffrey;  financial  secretary  and 
solicitor,  Miss  A.  J.  Westby,  address,  No.  7 
Intervale  street,  Roxbury;  chaplain,  Rev. 
S.  Stanley  Searing. 

A  folder  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  last  year  is 
being  sent   out  to  all  subscribers. 

With  the  present  strong  board  of  officers 
and  capable  management,  there  need  be  no 
question  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  contributing  to  this  important 
work. 


EOSTOiV     (MASS.)    TRAVELED 
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Tuesday,    May  18,   1909, 

HOME  OF  AGED 
UNFORTUNATES 
ON  NEW  BASK 

Everett  Institution   Cares   for   Old 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Sight- 
less Men. 


The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  aged,  blind  or  Infirm,  Is  put 
on  a  new  basis  toy  ,  e  corrrptete,  reor- 
ization  of  the  board  of  trustees.  A 
number  of  new  features  have  been 
Inaugurated  and  the  officers  of  the  home 
now  come  before  the  public  with  the 
onfidence. 


There  are  16  Inmates  In  the  home. 
Only  those  .who  are  aged  or  hlind^are 
received,  they  are  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  kindly  disposed 
people.  This  home  Is  located  upon 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  Ever6tt, 
Its  interests  will  be  safe-guarded  by 
the  board  as  the  money  secured  will 
be   economically   expended. 

The  deaf  mutes  are  very  earnest  in 
their  assertion  that  only  by  a  home  of 
this  kind  can  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  dependent  mutes  be  secured; 
that  in  a  private  home  their  inability 
to  see  or  speak  so  fully  isolate  them 
that  life  is  almost  intolerable.  Speak- 
ing people  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
acquaint  one  who  can  neither  hear  or 
speak  with  the  substance  of  current 
conversation  in  a  private  home,  but  In 
a  place  where  all  speak  the  sign  lan- 
guage the  social  need  Is  met  and  con- 
tentment and  happiness  is  secured. 
The  following  is  the  board  of  officers 
as  at  present  constituted: 
'President,  the  Rev.  A.  'A.  Conrad,  D. 
O.,  pastor  of  Park  Street  Church;  vice- 
iresident,  Francis  Batchelder,  ex- 
nayor  of  Everett,  and  president  Fran- 
is  Batchelder  Company:  secretary,  the 
iev.  George  S.  Fiske.  clergyman.  East 
Boston;  treasurer,  Phineas  Hubbard,  of 
V.  D.  Whitney  Company;  auditor, 
Frank  E.  Smith,  president  Crescent 
>hoe  Company;  general  manager,  the 
iev.  George  H.  Spencer,  pastor  Meth- 
>dist  Church.  Everett;  trustees,  the  of- 
icers  and  John  E.  Frisbee.  Edwin  W. 
'"risbee,  Albert  P.  Tufts,  Clarence  H. 
'oore,  Frank  B.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Mar- 
caret  J.  Magennis,  Samuel  P.  Canneli, 
Charles  H.  Jeffreys;  financial  secre- 
ary  and  solicitor.  Miss  A.  J.  Westby, 
tddress  7  Intervale  street,  Roxbury; 
haplain.  the  Rev.   S.  Stanley  Searing. 

A  folder  containing  a  full  report  of 
he  receipts  and  disbursements  of  last 
ear  is  being  sent  out  to  all  subscrib- 
es. 

With  the  present  strong  board  of  of- 
icers    and    capable    management,    there 
be  no  question  on  the  part  of  the 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  contributing 
Is   Important  work. 


BOSTON    HERALD 


.MONDAY,  MAY  31,  1901 

Dr.  John   W.   Bischoff. 
WASHINGTON,   May   30— Dr.  John   W. 
BisclWJff,    the    "blind    organist    of  Wash- 
ington,"    who     lost     his     sight     when     2 
years    of    age.    died    oath'    today.      For 
past   35  year*   Dr.   Bischoff  had  been 
organist     of    tile     First      Congrega- 
tional   Church,   and    was   Considered 
of    the    greatest    composers    and    organ- 
ists   of    this    country.      Amour    his     com- 
positions,      are      "Good      Night.      Sweet 
Dreams."      "Unanswered,"     and      '  ' 
O'Link." 


BOSTON    WORN.  GCOBE. 


D 


Saturday,   May  29,  1909. 


Work  of  Children's  and  Mother's 
Sewing  Classes  Shown  at  Guild  of 
St  Elizabeth.  V%  I 

At  its  headquarters,  59  East  Spring- 
Held  st,  yesterday  afternoon  the  guild 
of  Sj:  Elizabeth  held  an  exhibition  of 
woVyfrig  done  by  the  girls  who  attended 
the  after-school  classes  during  the  win- 
ter. About  150  of  the  200  girls  enrolled 
met  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  all 
winter  and  the  result  of  their  industry 
filled  three  large  rooms  of  the  guild 
home.  A  mothers'  sewing  class  was 
also  conducted  for  the  mothers.  A  pro- 
fessional seamstress  was  employed  to 
teach  the  latter  class,  but  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Flannagan,  Miss  Eliza  McMor- 
row,  Miss  Sarah  Murphy  and  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Bonney  conducted  the  children's 
classes. 

On  the  two  lower  floors  of  the  house 
is  a  day  nursery,  of  which  Mrs  Jon- 
athan G.  Simmons  has  charge,  and  a 
children's   day   nursery    and    klndergar- 


Difx^nn ^AMfcT    nfrc 

BLIND   ORGANIST    DIES    rUese    departments    are    open    from    7 

uwiwutvuniMui,  u,w    untii  6  and  many   babies  are  cared  for 

i  during  the  year. 

A  mothers'  meeting  is  held  once  a 
month  when  the  parents  and  teachers 
Q2\    together   to    talk   over   the   children 


Wabhetgtox,      Sunday.— Dr       John      w 
Bischoff,  the  "blind  organist   of  Washing- 
ton,"  who  losTTi5s~s'ight  when  two  years  !  and  consult  as  to  the  best  things  to  do 
old,    died    early    to-day.      At    the    bedside  I  for  them 


•when  the  end  came  were  his  wife,  who  Is 
also  a  musician  of  note,  and  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  Lucile  Chester,  of  New  York.  A  son, 
Jafcji  E.  Bischoff,  of  Denver,  also  survives 
IMm. 

For  the  last  thirty -five  years  Dr., Bischoff 
Isad  been  the  organist  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  composers  and  organists 
of  this  country,  among  his  compositions 
being  "Good  Night— Sweet  Dreams,"  "Un- 
answered" and  "Bobolink." 


From 


NOTED  BUAia-Qr.GANIST  DIES  j 

Dr.    John   W.    Bischoff   Was   Famous ! 
Figure  in  Washing-ton. 

WASHINGTON.  Alay  30.— Dr.  John  W. 
Bischoff  'the  "bl»d  organist  of  Wash- 
ington/1 who  lcjrf  his  sight  when  two 
yeaijrof  ^ufilfaiea  today. 

FBr  the  last  35  years  Doctor  Bischoff 
has  been  the  organist  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  composers  and  organ- 
ists of  this  country,  among  his  composi- 
tions being  "Good  Night,  Sweet  Dreams,", 
"Unanswered"    and    "Bob-o'-Link." 


All  denominations  unite  in  its  support 
and  girls  from  all  nations  belong  to  the 
classes.  One  little  girl  of  10  was  recently 
struck  by  a  car  and  rendered  totally 
bliru^with  no  hope  of  recovery,  yet  she 
is  Trne  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sewers 
belonging  to  the  Saturday  class  and 
has  made  several  garments  for  herself 
since  her  accident.  She  says  she  feels 
the  stitches  with  her  thumb,  and  after 
looking  at  them  it  is  evident  that  she 
can  feel  them,  but  the  garments  are 
well  put  together  and  the  patience  of 
the  child  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
stitches  she  has  put  into  them. 

Another  evidence  of  patience  was 
shown  in  the  blouse  made  by  little 
Katherine  Curry,  9  years  old.  Fully  20 
■seams  were  necessary  to  put  the  scraps 
together  Into  a  garment,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  exquisitely  sewed,  even  the 
tiny  scrap  of  lace  at  the  neck  being 
accurately  measured  in  order  to  make 
it  fill  the  space. 

The  officers  of  the  guild  are  Mrs  War- 
ren M.  Hill  pres.  Miss  Maud  M.  Rock- 
well vice  pres,  Miss  Margaret  Carey 
treas.  Miss  Josephine  Blakie  sec,  Miss 
T.  H.  Hanley,  Miss  Marie  Blake  and 
Miss  Alice   Rockwell    directors. 


^6 
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Perry's  Blind  Pastor  Prepares 
Sermons  With  Aid  of  His  Wife 


[fv.  JulimH*.  West  Is  One  of 
Most  Remarkable  Men  in 
State;  Has  Excellent 
Record. 


PERRY.  Mich-.  May  21—Although 
totally  blind.  Rev.  Julian  S.  West, 
pastor    of   the   M.    B.    church    here,    ia 

Dne  II       |||W»H nil    r      men    in 

Michigan,  "If  not.    the    cSyntry.    De_- 
spite    his    affliction    he    gees    to    and 
from    his   home   unaided,    and  delivers 
lis   sermons  in  a   most   excellent   and 
commendable   manner. 
_    When  nine  years   of  age  Rev.   West 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  He  was 
]then    attending    schooi    and,    attaining 
■the    age    of    15,    he    decided    to    study 
>or  the  ministry.   Two  years  of  study 
v.  used    his    right    eye    to    become    in- 
It.amed  and  his  entire  sight  was  great- 
ly impaired.  Although  he  felt  his  loss 
Ikeenly    he    did    not    become    discour- 
laged    and,    one    day.    while   trying    to 
■see  by  means  of  a   magnifying  glass. 
Ihe      discovered     that      he    could     see 
Ithrough    one   end   of   the   member.    He 
Idecided  to  go   to  a  theological  school. 
(Studying    three    years    he    was   gradu- 
ated -with   high    honors.    A   short   time 
liater  he  was  stricken  totally  blind. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  this  impor- 
Itant  faculty  the  Michigan  conference 
lat  first  refused  to  place  him  on  its 
1  list  of  ministers.  Persistent  letters, 
Ihowever,  got  him  a  position,  but  the 
(conference  heads  took  pains  to  give 
I  him  the  poorest  field,  both  In  loca- 
tion and  salary,  that  it  had.  Deter- 
I  mined  to  succeed,  he  set  out  in 
J  earnest  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Ihe  was  forging  to  the  front.  His  dis- 
courses were  excellent  and  his  name 
was  heralded  throughout  the  district 
In  which  he  labored. 


REV.    J.    S.    WEST. 

When  In  his  twenties  he  married, 
and  to  his  wife  he  attributes  the 
bulk  of  his  success.  Mrs.  West,  well 
educated,  kind  and  loving,  probably 
does  half  of  the  preparatory  work  for 
her  husband's  weekly  sermons.  In  the 
forenoons  she  can  be  found  reading 
from  the  bible  to  him.  He  listens  in- 
tently and  here  and  there  will  take 
notes.  When  she  is  through  he  will 
make  out  an  outline  of  his  subject 
and  studying  it  for  some  time,  he 
memorizes  it.  His  work,  say  members 
of  his  Perry  congregation,  has  been 
highly  commendable  and  from  the 
sentiment  expressed,  they  are  desirous 
of  giving  Rev.  West  a  lifelong  posi- 
tion. 

Rev.  West  is  4S  years  old  and  his 
wife  o2.  They  have  three  bright  little 
youngsters. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Perry  Rev.  West 
held  charges  at  Marine  City  and  Wash- 
ington,   D.   C. 


MAY  31 i  im 

LD  SOLDIER  WRITES 
tEppRATIOr^DAY  POEM 


thoAji   Hjfe/^fti mpE" f    "''   Com- 
poses  Verswni  Honor  of  De- 
parted Comrades. 


Moses  L.  Bunnell,  an  old  soldier,  who 
It  his  eyesight  and  hearing  in  the  de- 
isp  of  his  country,  has  written  a 
Imorial  day  poem.  For  thirty-five  years 
r,  Bunnell  has  been  blind  and  deaf, 
blowing  are   his  verses. 

hcoration   day   is    coming. 

hen  the  soldiers'  graves  will  he 
rewn  with  all  the  rarest  flowers, 
.end    to    their   memory. 

ley   who    nobly    fought   the   battles, 
■ecd    our    country    from    the    foe. 
ruggling  on   for  right    and  justice, 
lying    traitor    banners     low. 

lev    now   numbered    with    the   fallen, 
ither   by  the   traitor's  hand 

disease    they    once    contracted, 
arching  through   the  rebel's  land. 

I 
av   the    future    generations 
nridlv   ch(    '-..  liberty. 
J  itlons  ever 

(b    the    soldiers'    memory. 


HOI  FOR  THE  MO 
TO  ENIM  FACTORY 

ACTIVE  CAMPAIGN  BEING 

"fVAGED      TO      RAISE      THE 

NECESSARY   $2,500. 


Series  of  Entertainments  and  Lec- 
tures by  Afflicted  Persons  WhG 
Are  Enabled  to  Earn  a  Livelihood 
by  Uptown  Institution  Has  Al- 
ready  Netted   Large    Sum. 


By  means  of  entertainments  and  liberal 
contributions  from  faithful  friends,  those 
!  in  charge  of  the  Home  for  Blind  Men,  on 
I  Gates  avenue,  near  Tompkins  avenue,  are, 
|  well   on    the  way   toward   completing   the 
fund    they   need   to  enlarge  their  factory. 
The  plan  is  to  extend  the  building  at  the 
rear,    practically    doubling    the    capacity 
of  the  structure,  and  the  only  obstruction 
toward  an  immediate  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  is  the  shortage  in  the  amount  needed: 
The    managers    of    this    remarkable    insti- 
tution   do    not    wish    to    begin    the    work 
until  all  the  funds  are  in   hand. 

It.  has  been  decided  that  $2,500  is  the 
amount  needed,  and  already  more  than 
half  that  amount  has  been  secured.  The 
enterprise  is  conducted  principally  by 
charitable  women  who  act  as  the  board  of 
management  with,  however,  an  occa- 
sional bit  of  masculine  assistance.  The 
institution  has  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years.  Three  buildings 
comprise  the  plant,  namely,  a  home  for 
the  blind  men,  a  frame  cottage,  at  present 
used  as  a  matrress  factory,  and,  as  the 
only  brick  structure  on  the  place,  the 
factory  where  the  industries  of  chair- 
caning  and  broommaking  are  carried  on. 
It  is  that  building  which  is  to  be  en- 
larged. It  is  a  two-story  building,  flank- 
ing the  residence  of  the  men  and  the  office 
where  Superintendent  Morford,  himself 
bl  J.',  ana  his  assistants  attend  to  the 
business,  and  at  the  back  the  workshops 
for  the  men.  On  the  ground  floor  a  score 
of  men  are  busy  all  day  caning  chairs, 
while  upstairs  ai  others  busily  making 
brooms,  all  of  which  being  new,  "sweep 
clean." 

Employed  in  the  factory  aie  at  present 
forty-two  men,  who  in  spite  of  their 
sightless  condition  work  as  accurately 
and  swiftly  as  could  a  man  who  has  both 
eyes,  xhe  Home  has  some  twenty-four 
'men  living  there  in  charge  of  Matron 
Gibson.  The  other  men  have  their  homes 
and  families,  and  they  are  employed  on 
the  place  as  are  laborers  in  othsr  fac- 
tories. The  fact  that  better  accommoda- 
tions are  needed  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place  is  increasing.  Two  years 
ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin  the 
needed  addition,  but  it  was  abandoned, 
owing  to  lack  of  money.  A  side  wail  to 
the  top  of  the  first  story  and  running 
clear  to  the  rear  fence  of  the  pio't 
which  the  institution  is  built,  was  put  ul 
and  a  few  courses  of  brick  were  laid  fol 
the  rear  wall.  That  was  as  far  as  thl 
builders  got  and  the  commencement  oj 
the  addition  has  remained  as  built,  il 
will  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  thtS 
wojk'  when  the  balance  is  secured; 


BOSTC N  (MASS.)  TRANSCRIBE 


Thursday,   Jun.    3,    1909. 


Washington     is     in     sincere     mourning 
over    the   death   of   Dr.   John   W.    Bischoff, 
the   famous   blind   organ- 
ist of  the   First   Congre- 
gational    Church.      With- 
out    doubt,     Dr.     Bischoff 
was      the      greatest      per- 
ever    has    seen;    and    his 
due     perhaps     to     the     mir- 


Death  of 

The  Blind 

Organist 

former     the    city 
preeminence, 


vellous  development  of  remaining  pow- 
ers in  compensation  for  those  he  had 
lost,  was  equally  great  in  technique  and 
in  the  subtle  gift  of  expression.  The 
rapid  Are  tourist  in  Washington  sees  lit- 
tle of  the  inner  life  of  the  Capitol,  and 
when  he  goes  to  church  usually  heads 
for  the  presidential  house  of  worship. 
The  experienced  traveller,  of  a  Sunday, 
always  sought  the  mod'est  church  on  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  G  streets,  where  one 
of  the  finest  musical  spirits  of  the  day 
added  his  wonderful  offerings  to  those 
of  an  exceptionally  eloquent  pastor — 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  former- 
ly   of   Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Bischoff  had  been  blind  since  he 
was  two  years  old,  when  a  serious  ill- 
ness was  followed  by  loss  of  sight.  His 
musical  training,  begun  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  he  excelled  not  only 
ae  organist  but  as  a  teacher  of  singing. 
He  played  the  piano  with  the  same  skill 
with  which  he  presided  at  the  organ,  but 
it  was  in  the  mastery  of  the  greatest 
of  all  mechanical  instruments,  the 
church  organ,  that  he  excelled.  He  was 
a  composer  of  note,  and  his  songs  un- 
doubtedly will   have  a  new  vogue. 

It  was  in  the  difficult  field  of  accom- 
paniment that  Dr.  Bischoff  most  finely  ex- 
hibited his  exquisite  musical  sense.  The 
true  accompanist  is  born,  not  made;  and 
Dr.  Bischoff  added  to  the  refinements  of  a 
rare  musical  nature  a  subtle  sixth  sense  of 
appreciation  that  contemplated  (he  work 
of  singer  and  accompanist  as  a  musical 
whole  and  not  the  performance  of  one  per- 
son. The  organ  in  his  hands  was  an  in- 
strument of  such  marvellous  flexibility 
that  it  appeared  to  have  no  mechanical 
limitations.  It  took  on  more  the  expres- 
siveness of  the  violin  or— it  is  almost  musi- 
cal sacrilege  to  say  so— the  human  voice. 
One  forgot,  in  hearing  Dr.  Bischoff  play, 
that  stops  and  knee  swells  were  part  of  the, 
equipment  of  the  performer,  for  the  in- 
strument obeyed  his  thought  as  if  he,  and 
not  tubes  and  reeds,  were  singing.  The 
organ  of  the  First  Church  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  one,  with  a  vox  humana  of 
unusual  "beauty;  and  Bischoff  played  it  with 
a  skill  that  at  times  was  almost  uncanny. 
It  seemed  to  yield  to  him,  as  if  in  compas- 
sion of  his  infirmity,  a  spirit  that  others 
could  not  evoke.  He  played  it  last  three 
weeks  ago,  going  directly  from  the  church 
to  the  bed  from  which  he  never  arose. 
When  the  service  was  ended  he  played  on 
for  fifteen  minutes,  as  if  lost  and  wander- 
ing among  the  "beauties  of  sound.  When  he 
departed  from  the  organ  loft  he  carefully 
closed  down  the  keyboard  cover,  a  task  he 
always  before  had  left  to  the  sexton;  and 
his  friends  say  today  that  In  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  that  moment  he  said  good- 
ly. 

HIS  WONDERFUL  ADAPTABILITY 
Dr.  Bischoff's  musical  adaptability  was 
always  the  marvel  of  his  admirers.  It  was 
manifested  in  many  ways;  but  as  he  died 
on  Memorial  Day,  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  may  be  re- 
called. The  occasion  was  the  National  En- 
campment of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Washington  in 
1SO.'{.  Commemorative  services  were  being 
held    in    the    First    Congregational    Church. 


Dr.  Bischoff  had  just  begun  the  beautiful 
prelude  to  the  familiar  chant,  "Come  unto 
Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden" 
—now  as  then  one  of  the  regular  features  of 
the  service— when  a  military  band  escorting 
a  detachment  of  newly-arrived  veterans 
came  within  hearing.  Hardly  had  the 
strains  of  the  organ  and  the  brass  instru- 
ments had  time  to  become  discordant  before 
the  quick  ear  of  Bischoff  caught  the  key 
and,  with  a  few  swift  modulations,  he 
swung  in  softly  with  the  strains  of  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching," 
in  unison  with  the  band.  The  music  swelled 
as  the  marchers  came  nearer,  and  then  sud- 
denly changed  to  the  inspiring  notes  of 
"Yankee  Doodle."  Under  other  circum- 
stances the  performance  would  have  bor- 
dered on  sacrilege,  but  Dr.  Bischoff,  while 
not  quite  attempting  the  tune,  again  joined 
the  band  with  an  obbligato  of  his  own  that 
raised  the  rollicking  melody  to  the  dignity 
of  real  music.  Softly,  as  the  veterans  and 
their  escort  faded  in  the  distance,  Dr.  Bis- 
choff followed  them  with  his  reverent 
touch;  and  then,  with  a  skilful  progression, 
he  reverted  to  the  key  of  the  chant  and  the 
service  went  on.  "vy    e.   B 
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BLIND    PASSENGERS   ON    RAILWAYS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Graphic. 
Sir, — The  case  of  the  blind  man  who  was  refused  a 
ticket  by  the  booking  clerk  at  Fenchurch  Street 
Station  is  one  that  deserves  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  afflicted 
brethren. 

The  public  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  refusal 
to  allow  blind  passengers  to  travel  by  railways 
raises  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  employment  of 
the  blind  in  the  avocations  for  which  they  are  so 
well  fitted.  If  a  blind  man  has  not  only  to  pay  the 
ordinary  fare  for  himself,  but  also  that  for  a  guide, 
and  pay  the  guide  for  his  services,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  blind  to  earn  a  living. 

1  am  much  interested  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
man  in  question.  He  was  trained  by  me  in  massage, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Massage  by  the  Blind,  and  became  highly  proficient. 
He  secured  an  appointment  as  masseur  to  the 
Seamen's  Hospital,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Dread- 
nought Hospital,  and  was  proceeding  to  his  work 
when  he  was  stopped  at  Fenchurch  Street  Station. 
This  man  has  travelled  for  twenty-five  years  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  and  in  perfect  safety. 

The  action  of  the  railway  company  is  arbitrary, 
cruel,  and  illegal.  I  have  had  legal  advice  on  the 
by-law,  and  am  assured  that  the  action  of  the 
company  is  ultra  vires,  and  that  the  by-law  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  the  well-conducted  blind. 

If  the  blind  are  obstructed  in  this  way  by  the 
company,  the  deaf,  the  halt,  and  the  maimed  will 
soon  find  themselves  in  the  same  category. 

I  have  acquainted  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the 
facts,  and  am  now  awaiting  a  reply  by  every  post. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

J.   FLETCHER    LITTLE. 

Tark  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W.,  May  7th. 
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|ind  Travellers. 

the  Editor  of  the  "Express." 

iSir,— It  pained  me  very  much  to  read  the 

|«tf -action     sent     round     by     the     Great 

stem  Railway  manager  not  allowing  any 

ad  people   to   travel  without  an   atten- 

tt.     This  order  falls  very  hardly  upon 

ae  few  blind  men  and  women  who  have 

get  about  to  earn  their  livelihood,  such 

teachers  of  music,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of 

1   an   attendant,   with    their   travelling 

wises  and  wages,  would  virtually  shut 

out  from  getting  a  living.     In  6ome 

see  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of  a  porter 

ly   be   required    for   a   few  steps  to   put 

2m  in  the  right  way,  but  he  mu6t  be  a 

it-hearted   man   indeed   who   would   not 

the  blind  in  cases  6uch  as  that. 

trust  sincerely  that  the  publication  of 

railway  notice   may  be  the  means  of 

ng  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and 

>e  it  will  lead  to  the  suspension  of  so  un- 

an  order  towards   the  most  helpless 

in  our  community. 

R.   F.   BRICK-DALE, 
[eadowside,  Springfield,  Chelmsford. 
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BLIND  MEN  IN  TRAINS, 


n  a  letter  to  The  Daily  Mail  on  May  10 
-.  Fletcher  Little  drew  attention  to  the 
e  of  a  blind  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
iction,  had  been  refused  a  ticket  at 
nchurch-street  Railway  Station.  Mr. 
P.  Eilis,  line  superintendent  of  the  Great 
stern  Railway  Company,  has  now  issued 
tructions  relative  to  blind  and  infirm 
•sons  travelling  by  railway, 
le  directs  all  station  masters  on  the 
tern  to  note  and  to  instruct  his  staff — 
tat  no  porson  who  is  blind  or  suffering  from 
other  infirmity  which  renders  him  unable  to 
rel  safely  is  to  be  booked  or  allowed  to  enter 
of  the  company's  trains  unless  accompanied 
a  suitable  guide  or  attendant.  In  the  event 
this  regulation  causing  any  hardship  to  a  per- 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  full  faro 
an  attendant  the  matter  must  be  referred  to 
for  my  decision  as  to  whether  any  special  i 
angement  can  be  made  in  sach  a  cose. 


She  Must  Be  Quiet,  Sweet  and  Hum- 
ble Says  Miss   Ei   Imura. 

Dressed  in  a,  bine  and  white  silk 
kimono  for  which  her  mother  in  Tokio 
had  grown  the  silkworms  and  spun  tho 
cloth,  besides  cutting  and  sewing  the 
garment,  Miss  Ei  Imura  spoke  on 
"Japanese  Customs"  at  the  Boston 
trade  school  for  girls  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

Miss  Imura  has  been  at  the  trade 
school  a  year,  observing  methods  of 
instruction.  Upon  her  return  to  Japan 
next  fall  she  intends  to  teach  in  a, 
school  for  the  blind.  Yesterday  she 
wore  native  costume  to  show  the 
American  girls  the  difference  between 
Tokio  and  Boston  styles.  With  the 
gray-blue  kimono  she  wore  an  obi,  or 
broad  band,  of  brown  silk,  and  a  pink 
silk  sash.  On  her  feet  were  the  regu- 
lation Japanese  sandals,  with  their 
white  linen  swathing  which  separates 
the  big  toe  from   the  others. 

"There  are  five  important  points  in 
the  education  of  a.  Japanese  child." 
said  Miss  Imura.  "He  is  taught  loy- 
alty to  the  Emperor,  patriotism  for  his 
country,  obedience  to  his  parents,  love 
for  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  friendship. 

"A  Japanese  girl  is  expected  to  be 
very  bashful,  gentle,  quiet,  sweet  and 
humble.  If  she  speaks  of  anything  she 
knows  in  a  place  where  others  are 
present  she  is  criticised  as  though  she 
were  guilty  of  extreme  rudeness. 

"In  Japan  the  father  has  supreme 
power;  then  comes  the  mother,  and 
then  the  children.  Every  one  must  re- 
spect his  elders.  In  marriage,  the 
young  man  and  woman  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  engagement.  The  par- 
ents settle  the  whole  affair.  The 
wealth  of  a  girl's  parents  is  shown  by 
the  size  of  her  trousseau.  When  she 
marries  she  takes  with  her  as  many 
kimonos  as  possible,  and  they  last  a 
lifetime. 

"The  young  wife  must  be  the  maid- 
servant of  her  parents-in-law.  She 
must  be  the  first  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  and  she 
must  work  all  day. 

"It  has  been  said  that  Japan  is  the 
i  children's  paradise,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  true.  No  babies  are  happier  than 
our  Japanese  babies.  Japanese  parents 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  their 
children.  There  are  two  holidays  in 
each  year  set  aside  especially  for  chil- 
dren, the  girls'  holiday  on  March  o  and 
.the  boys'  on  March  5.  Teaching  ranks 
very  high  in  our  opinion,  and  teaching 
is  the  highest  profession  for  a  Japa- 
nese girl." 
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LINQ  VIOLINIST  TO 
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ENTERJJN  THE  ELKS KnoWs  Footsteps  of  Friends 

,  tAnd  Remembers  Every  Voice 


Joe  Mangum,  the  blind  violinist, 
who  is  playing  the  Majestic  this  week, 
will  entertain  the  Elks  tonight  after 
thj  regular  lodge  meeting  with  a  num- 
ber  of   selections. 

He  is  better  known  throughout  the 
country  as  "Blind  Joe."  Mr.  Mangum 
came  here  unheralded.  He  has  been 
blind  from  his  infancy,  but  that  does 
not  interfere  with  his  playing.  He  has 
a  true  musical  instinct,  and  not  only 
is  this  revealed  in  his  playing,  buti 
also  in  his  composition.  Both  his 
technique  and  his  expression  are  uu- 
usually  good.  He  handles  the  instru- 
ment with  a  deftness  that  suggests  a 
deep  affection  for  it,  and  that  is  the i 
largest  part  of  the  secret  of  success 
with   the   violin,   after   all. 


■TON  JH1! 


ie, 


F.  C.  Gardner  Has  Been 

Faithful  For  Five 

Years. 


Just  thank  all  my  friends  for  me,  and 
tell  them  how  glad  I  am  to  have  been 
able  to  serve  them." 

Mr.  Gardner  makes  several  trips  a 
day    between    his    home   and  the    En- 
terprise office.     These  are  often  made 


Ever  Cbeerful. 


B 


LESSED  is  that  man  who  has 
found  his  work,"  says  Elbert 
Hubbard  and  the  blessedness 
is    exemplified   in   the    case  of 


Franklin  C.  Gardner,  the  "Blind  Man 
on  the  Corner,"  who,  as  the  Enter- 
prise newsman,  for  the  past  live  yftHlIT 
through  storm  and  sunshine  has  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Centre 
streets  calling  the  different  editions 
of  his  paper.  To-day  marks  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  his  service. 

"This  is  my  'wooden'  anniversary," 
said  Mr.  Gardner  to  the  Enterprise 
woman,  "and  on  the  whole  the  five 
years  have  seemed  very  bright  and 
happy  years.  Fifteen  hundred  days 
seems  a  large  number  when  you  think 
it  over,  to  sell  newspapers  on  the 
corner,  but  the  years  haven't  seem- 
ed long  to  me.  Of  course  some 
shadows  have  come  to  darken  occa- 
sional days  but  in  the  face  of  brighter 
times,  troubles  all   slip  back. 

"The  people  who  have  lost  their 
sight  are  apparently  walled  away 
from  many  of  the  interests  of  every 
day  life,  but  you  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  much  that  is  going  on 
around  me,  holds  my  attention.  My 
customers  are  nearly  all  regular  cus- 
tomers an$  I  learn  their  voices  and 
even  their  footsteps  and  look  forward 
to  our  daily  meeting  and  the  ex- 
change of  greetings.  Everyone  is 
most  kind  to  me  and  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  on  this  anniver- 
sary to  thank  all  my  patrons  both 
for  myself  and  in  behalf  of  the  Enter- 
prise. 

Thrilling   Escape    Recently. 

"I  haven't  had     a     single  accident 
since  I  have  been  selling  this  paper.    To-Day    Mr.    Gardner    Deserves    Fifth 
The   nearest  I   came  to  it  was   a  few  Anniversary   as   Newsman, 

months    ago    when    the    ladder   truck 
dashed    across    the    sidewalk,    but    as 

the   boys   say,   'it  never  touched  me.'    alone,   especially  the  first  trip  in  the 
Neither      death      or      sickness      have    morning.     At  noon  his  little  daughter 
shadowed  my  path.     The  worst  storm    or\his    son,    often    both,    accompany 
which  I  experienced  was  in  February,    him/Vs. 
1905.    That  was  a  fierce  one,  all  right. 
There  isn't  anything  especial  to  say.i 

4.       J.  -4/r  , 


*     V     -s* 

Yesterday  Frank  C.  Gardner,  "the  blind  man  on  the  corner,"  celebrated 
Lis  fifth  anniversary  at  his  post  on  the  busy  corner  of  Main  street,  where 
ti  weather  daunts  him  and  neither  chill  nor  blistering  heat  nor  biting  wind 
nor  winter's  snows  are  able  to  drive  him  from  his  daily  duty.  There  he 
meets  and  greets  his  friends  and  sells  his  big  bundle  of  Enterprises,  and 
keeps  ever  choorfu1  and  courageous — a  lesson  to  those  bitter  and  discon- 
tented people  who  despite  tha  good  fortune  of  good  sight  and  a  pleasant  liv- 
ing in  every  way  still  repine  ever  at  their  lot. 
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To  Earn 

His  Own 

Living 

Is  Ambition  of  Spanish  War  Vet- 
eran Who  Was  Stricken  Blind 
With  Scarcely  a  Moment's 
Warning— Story  of  Remarkable 
Courage  and  Grit. 


Totally  blind  but  dauntless  despite 
his  great  affliction  and  deeply  earnest 
In  hi3  efforts  to  make  a  living-,  George 
C.  Rtraes,  a  former  veteran  of  the 
Fp.inish-American  war,  is  at  present 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  Intends  to 
permanently  locate  in  Dayton,  provid- 
ing that  there  is  an  open  field  for  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Rimes  has  a  very  Interesting 
history.  He  was  born  in  Texas  and 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the 
south.      A  slight   southern  .accent     is 

tinctured  a  little  by  contact  with 
northern  people  fn  schools  and  col- 
leges where  he  has  studied.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  ho  enlisted  in  company  A,  Third 
Missouri  infantry,  U.  S.  V.  L«ater  he 
saw  service  in  company  E,  Thirty- 
fifth  infantry,  in  the  Philippines,  It 
was  shortly  after  his  discharge  that  he 
became  bereft  of  sight.  The  optic 
norve  suddenly  became  paralyzed  and 
in  three  days  he  was  totally  blind. 
Realizing  then  that  he  must  learn  to 
read  and  write  by  systems  especially 
designed  for  the  blind,  he  attended 
schools  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  received  in- 
struction in  two  different  systems  of 
raised  points.  Turning  next  to  the 
Important  question  of  future  vocation 
and  earning  his  living,  he  completed 
a  course  In  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  sys- 
tem of  massage  and  Swedish  move- 
ments at  the  Philadelphia  Orthro- 
paedic  hospital  and  infirmary  for 
nervous  diseases  and  completed  a 
similar  course  at  the  Posse  gym- 
nasium at  Boston.  Recently  gradu- 
ated from  the  above  institutions,  he 
has  decided  to  make  massage  his  life 
work.  Blind  people  make  successful 
masseurs  because  of  the  acute  s<*nse 
of  touch. 

He  is  a  very  interesting  young  man 
of  attractive  personality.  He  talks 
glibly  on  current  topics,  showing  that 
he  is  a  faltlrfu'  reader.  He  has  sur- 
mounted endless  difficulties  under 
overwhelmingly  unfavorable  circum- 
stances by  his  own  efforts,  showing 
that  he  possesses  a  marked  degree  of 
grit  and  backbone. 
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Widow  of  William  H.  Craw-, 
ford  Made  Many   Big  Re- 
quests. 

Mrs.  Marie  Hortense  Crawford, 
widow  of  William.  H.  Crawford  of 
'  New  York,  in  her  will  filed  for  pro 
bate  yesterday.  left  $50,000  and  her 
country  estate  in  Sheffield  to  her 
family  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Al- 
len of  New  York.  For  her  father, 
Louis  Duhaim,  and  her  mother,  Mary 
Fay  Duhaim,  she  provided  $60,000 
each,  and  left  them  the  residue,  af- 
ter the  specific  bequests  amounting 
to  $245,000  are  paid.  The  value  of 
the  residue  Is  not  stated,  but  is 
thought  to   be   large. 

The  mother  is  made  executrix,  but 
the  father  has  no  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate.  Reid 
Langrdon  Carr  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  company  are  named  as  execu- 
tors. To  Marion  Lummis,  sister  of 
the  testator,  is  left  $25,000.  Other 
bequests  are  Dorothy  Savile,  a  god- 
child, $5000;  to  Dorothy's  mother, 
Mrs.  Edith  P.  Savile,  $5000;  Charles 
A.  Dummis,  a  god-child,  $5000;  Day- 
ton Lummis,  $5000;  Oris  Duhaim  of 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  August  Du- 
haim of  Brooklyn,  uncles,  $5000 
each;  Seton  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives, $500  0;  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Destitute  BUa4*  $5000;  Soci- 
ety of  the  Keepers  of  the  Holy  Souls 
of  New  York,  $5000.  Servants  and 
nurses  get  small  legacies. 

Mrs.    Crawford's   will   bears    date   of 
December   20,    1906,   and  has  a  codicil 
attached.      Her   husband    died    in   Au- 
gust,   1904,    in   No.    205      West      pffty- 
seventh    street,    New    York.      Ho 
his    widow    $100,000    in    lieu      of 
one-third    dower   in^his      realty, 
also   made   her   the   residuary   legatee. 
She  was    named   executrix,    with    John 
G.      Jenki"?       Brooklyn      banker,      as 
executor 

MANCHESTER  (MASS.)   BREEZE 


THE      BRITISH      DEAF      TIMES. 


Deaf  Girl's   Sight    Restored. 

Miss  Bird,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Bird,  of  Beachfield  Laundry,  Malvern  Com- 
mon, has  regained  her  sight  after  eighteen 
years  of  blindness. 

She  was  born  blind  and  deaf  eighteen  and  a 
half  years  ago.  Shortly  after  her  birth  she 
could  see  a  little,  but  sight  soon  left  her  again. 

For  many  years  her  anxious  parents  tried 
almost  every  method  of  treatment,  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  eye  specialists.  All  treat- 
ments failed,  and  the  parents  became  convinced 
that  their  daughter  would  remain  blind 
throughout  her  life. 

They  sent  her  to  the  Maycroft  Blind  School 
at  Erdington,  Birmingham,  in  order  to  fit  her 
as  well  as  possible  for  a  life  of  sightlessness,  and 
she  remained  there  for  three  years. 

In  September  last,  when  hope  had  long  been 
abandoned,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  were  induced 
to  take  their  daughter  to  another  specialist.  He 
said  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  girl's  sight 
could  be  restored,  and  their  hopes  revived  once 
more. 

Science  triumphed,  and  the  last  treatment 
proved  most  successful.  Little  by  little  Miss 
Bird's  sight  returned,  until  in  February  she 
could  see  objects  around  her.  Her  sight  has 
further  improved  since  then. 

"  I  can  tell  a  robin  from  a  sparrow,"  she  says. 
"  I  can  now  see  the  moon  and  stars  distinctly, 
and  I  can  even  thread  a  needle.  I  can  dis- 
tinguish motor-cars  on  the  Hemley  Castle  Road 
half  a  mile  away." 


FrJcSey,  M  I  19C9. 


Professor  H.  J.  Krumpeln,  the  blind 
organist  of  Newton,  begins  his  sumntfW 
engagement  at  the  Village  church  to- 
night. Prof.  Krumpeln  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  organist  who  in  the  two 
preceding  summers  has  given  recitals 
here  that  never  «eemed  long  enough. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  donor  of 
the  organ  his  services  have  been  secured 
for  July  and  August.  He  will  play  both 
Friday  and  Sunday  evenings. 


^\b 
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BLIND  FROM  EARLY  BOYHOOD.  WILLIE  F.  SETT 


IPLISHED  WONDERS  AT  GLASGO' 


. 


Home  of  W.  F.  Settle,  the  cabinet  work 
of  which  was  done  by  him.  Mr.  Sett ■»  is 
standing  on  top  of  the  house. 


After  Building  This  Home  In  the  Dark  He  Quit  Broom=Making  To  Mak 
a  Living  By  Manipulating  the    Dangerous  Bandsaw  To  Produce  Mottoes 


Glasgow,  Ky.,  June  18. — [Special.] — 
The  assembling  of  the  helpers  of  the 
blind  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Glasgow 
ha3  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most 
remai  kable,  if  not  the  most  remark- 
able, blind  men  in  the  United  States 
in  the  person  of  Willie  F.  Settle,  who 
attended  the  convention  as  a  delegate 
from  this  county  and  whose  self- 
reliance  and  work  coupled  with  his  ef- 
forts have  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
other  unfortunate  blind  and  caused 
them  to  become  independent  bread 
winners  instead   of   dependents. 

Blind  from  early  boyhood,  he  was 
educated  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisville.  After  completing  his  ed- 
ucation he  took  up  broom-making  and 
for  several  years  he  managed  the  bus- 
iness fairly  good  until  competition  cut 
the  prices  and  there  was  hardly  a  liv- 
ing for  him. 

*  *  * 

Built  His  Home. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," and  this  is  no  less  true  in  Mr. 
Settle's  case  than  any  other,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cast  about  for  some- 
thing more  remunerative,  as  the  broom 
business,  v/ork  as  he  might,  would  not 
make  him  a  good  living  and  pay  rent. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gained  pub- 
lic prominence  here  by  offering  to  build 
himself  a  home,    doing   all   the  cabinet 


work,  if  the  town  of  Glasgow  would 
donate  a  lot.  The  matter  was  looked 
on  as  a  Joke  for  a  time,  for  the  idea  of 
a  blind  man  doing  carpenter  work  was 
simply  out  of  the  question.  At  a.  pub- 
*lic  meeting  called  for  (the  purpose,  Mr. 
Sett!e  demonstrated  'to  a  good-sized 
audience  that  he  was  physically  able  to 
carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract  and 
a  committee  was  appointed   and  a  lot 

on  Front  street  was  selected  and  to-day 
there  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
energy  and  skill  a  neat  little  three- 
room  cottage,  which  on  the  closest  in- 

!  spection   bears  no   trace   of  the  misuse 
of  tools  or   misfits   of     joints     as     one 
would  naturally  expect  to  see. 
After    this    fact    the    people    became 

confident  in  Mr.  Settle's  abiMty  to  "do 
things,"  and  consequently  he  was  given 
more  encouragement.  It  might  be  well 
tc-  add  here  that  had  Mr.  Settle  so  de- 
sired he  might  have  lived  without  an 
effort  on  his  part,  as  kind  friends  had 
offered  to  take  care  of  him,  but,  fired 
with  an  ambition  that  knew  no  failure, 
he  turned  down  these  offers,  determin- 
ing to  make  his  own  living,  if  possible, 
and  his  success  has  been  far  beyond . 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  I 
most  ardent  admirers,  and  those  who 
know    him   best   claim   that   his   career 

is  only  started. 

*  *  * 

Runs  Band  Saw. 


he  conceived  the  idea  of  sawing  them 
at  a  band  saw  at  one  of  the  mills  here; 
If  the  people  were  astonished  when  he 
agreed  to  build  a  house  the  proprietor 
of  the  mill  was  dumbfounded  when. 
Settle  asked  permission  to  use  the  band 
saw  at  one  of  the  mills  here.  To  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  a  band  saw, 
I  will  say  that  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  pieces  of  machinery 
used  In  a  planing  mill,  and  only  the 
most  skilled  and  painstaking  men  are 
allowed  to  run  them. 

Had  Mr.  Settle  requested  the  man- 
ager of  the  mill  to  saw  his  head  off 
he  would  not  have  been  more  aston- 
ished. However  .after  explaining  his 
methods  he  was  allowed  a  trial,  and 
all  his  friends  were  fearful  as  to  what 
might  result  from  the  trial,  but,  thanks 
to  his  instinct  and  his  high  cultured 
faculty  of  touch,  he  did  the  work  suc- 
cessfully, which  allowed  him  to  manu- 
facture his  mottoes  and  realize  three 
times  as  much  on  the  same  amount  of 
labor  as  it  required  to  make  brooms. 
The  feat  using  the  band  saw  created 
a  new  interest  and  his  friends  here 
will  not  be  surprised  at  anything  he 
'  undertakes  or  accomplishes. 

A  Musician. 


Something  like  a  year  ago  he  began 
the  manufacture  of  mottoes  for  resi- 
dences, schools,  churches  and  business 
houses.  These  mottoes  are  made  by 
the  sawing  of  strips  the  size  he  desires 
his  letters,  cutting  and  Joining  the  let- 
ters together  and  fastening  them  on  a 
board.  To  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
these  strips  was  a  problem.  To  saw 
them  by  hand  would  make  the  manu- 
facture of  the  mottoes  unprofitable,  so1 


Mr.  Settle  is  a  musician  of  rare 
talent  and  can  repair  most  any  kind 
of  an  instrument.  He  also  has  literary 
talent  and  has  contributed  to  many  of 
the  leading  Journals,  besides  to  local 
papers.  He  is  an  expert  on  a  type- 
writer and,  contrary  to  general  belief, 
does  not  use  a  raised  letter  keyboard. 
He  first  began  on  a  typewriter  made 
especially  for  the  blind,  with  the  raised 
letters  on  the  keyboard,  but  he  had  to 
discard  this  because  it  was  too  slow 
for  his  work. 


H 
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Acute   Hearing. 


Mffii&a&m&m 


Mr.  Settle  operating  a  bandsaw;  oris  of  trie  most   difficult  and  dangerous   pieces 
of  work  ever  attempted  by   a  blind  man. 


Mr.  Stfttle  has  so  trained  fris  sense  of 
hearing  that  he  can  tell  most  any  ar- 
ticle by  hearing  it  dropped  on  the  floor. 
Recently  he  underwent  the  test  of  let- 
ting a  party  drop  a  number  of  bits, 
such  as  used  by  a  carpenter  in  a 
brace  and  bit,  and  so  acute  was  hla 
hearing  that  he  almost  invariably  tolf 
the  size  of  the  bit  by  the  sound.  He  Js 
unusually  fond  of  children  and  has  |tn 
acquaintance  of  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred children,  who  he  meets  and  oJLlls 
by  name,  from  hearing  t'hem  spea.k, 
which  is  another  test  of  his  wonderful 
power  of  memory   and  hearing. 

Mr.  Settle  has  invented  a  machine  to 
be  used  by  carpenters  and  expects  to 
place  It  on  the  market  ait  an  early  date. 
While  the  exact  nature  of  hte  invention 
is  known  only  to  him,  it  is  destined  to 
become  popular,  according  to  reports. 

Recently  Mr.  Settle  surprised  his 
neighbors  by  climbing  to  the  highest 
point  on  his  roof  and  placing  a  sign. 
To  convince  skeptics  that  he  perform- 
ed this  feat  he  had  a  photograph  made 
while  standing  erect  on  the  comb  of 
the  house. 

When  asked  why  he  took  such  seem- 
ing unnecessary  risks  he  summed  it 
up  in  one  short  sentence:  "To  encour- 
age other  blind  people  to  try."  His 
whole  being  seems  centered  on  helping 
afflicted  ones  like  himself  and  should 
any  of  his  inventions  taring  large  re- 
turns, or  become  into  possession  of  a 
large  sum  through  other  channels,  it 
will  be  used  to  further  the  interest  of 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Settle  is  possibly  one  of  the  most 
independent  blind  men  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  speaking  of  being- 
able  to  go  where  he  cares  to  and  mak- 
ing a  support.  Considering  his  afflic- 
tion he  has  traveled  extensively  and 
always  alone,  so  far  as  an  escort  is 
concerned.  He  can  go  any  place  in 
Glasgow  he  cares  to  go  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  gets  bothered,  and  has  only  had 
one  fall  from  a  misstep  in  years.  He 
walks  erect  and  at  a  rapid  gait,  and 
it  is  hard  for  a  stranger  to  realize  that 
he  is  sightless  to  see  him  walking 
around.  Another  of  his  character- 
istics is  to  remember  names  and  voices. 
L.  L.  Jordan,  of  this  place,  relates  that 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Settle  and 
six  years  later  he  was  in  Louisville, 
when  Mr.  Settle  heard  his  voice  and 
immediately  said:  "Why,  hello,  Jor- 
dan; how  are  you?"  At  the  time  of 
the  Introduction  they  were  only  to- 
gether a  few  minutes  and  possibly  less 
than  a  dozen  words  were  passed;  still, 
after  six  years,  he  remembered  the 
voice. 


FfOCO 


MAY  BANISH  BLIND   MUSICIANS 


It  ha^ 
in   a   tes 
of  Quart 
that  blin 
the  same 
gars'   on 


Police  Department  to  Decide  This  Week 
What  Shall;  Be  Done  with  Them. 

k''  It  having  be4b*'%'c'ried  by  Judge  Magill 
brought  before  the  Court 
sslontby  Charles  Burnside 
let  musfcsagjjgare  subject  to 
olice  regulations  affecting  beg- 
e  highway,  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  orders  will  be  issued  by  Direc- 
tor Clay  to  rid  the  streets  of  these  char- 
acters. The  Director  declined  today  to  be 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  definite  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  matter  before  the  close  of 
the  week. 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  Mayor's 
office  in  April,  at  which  Mayor  Reyburn, 
Director  Neff.  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Charities:  Director  Clay,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  charitable  organi- 
zations the  latter  offered  to  obtain  em- 
ployment or  Drovide  the  means  of  <nala» 
tenance  for  these  unfortunate  people     <#»" 


Motto  made  by  Mr.    Settle.     Mr.   Settle  is  in  the  background  with  a  girl  friend 

holding   up    the   motto. 
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SAY  BLIND-WOMAN  WAS 
CURED  BY  ST.  ANNE  RELIC 


The  story  of  an  alleged  miracle  per- 
formed the  day  before  was  being  told 
to-day  by  the  thousands  who  thronged 
the  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  No. 
159  West  Seventy-sixth  street,  to  at- 
tend the  Novena  of  St.  Anne. 

The  altar  boys  and  others  who  had 
been  present  declared  that  a  Mrs.  Pur- 
cell,  of  Amsterdam  avenue,  a  widow 
who  was  blind  and  had  lost  her 
twelve  children,  had  groped  her  way 
to  the  altar  and  after  kissing  the  case 
that  holds  the  relics  of  St.  Anne  had 
walked   out   with   ner   sight   restored. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock, 
the  witness  declared,  Mrs.  Purcell  en- 
tered the  chapel.  Many  persons — pal- 
sied women,  little  children  lame  or  de- 
formed from  birth — were  gins  toward 
the  altar.  The  blind  woman  fell  in  be- 
hind  the  rest. 

Finally,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  of  No.  421  Willis  avenue,  it 
came  her  turn  at  last,  and  the  priest 
touched    her    eyes    with    the    little    case 


after  she  had  kissed  it  and  passed  on. 
This  is  Mrs.  Brown's  story  of  what  hap- 
pened: 

"I  did  not  see  her  come  in,  and  I  did 
not  know  she  was  blind.  I  only  noticed 
she  was  crying,  and  I  don't  think  I 
noticed  that  really  at  the  time,  but  after- 
ward, for  I  was  crying,  too. 
"Then  suddenly  she  cried  out  aloud: 

"  'I    see   you,    St.    Anne!  ,   Oh,    good    St. 

Anne,   r  see  you!' 

"I  caught  her  elbow,  for  I  thought  she 
might  be  ill,  and  every  one  else  looked  up. 
'What's  the  matter?'  I  asked.  And  then 
she  took  hold  of  me  and  began  to  weep. 

"  'Why,'  she  said,  holding  to  me  as 
people  crowded  round,  'I  see  as  well  as 
ever.  I  was  blind,  stone  blind,  for  eleven 
years,  and  now  I  see  like  a  young  girl. 

"  't  was  not  thinking  of  my  eyes,'  she 
continued.  'I  came  to  take  the  novena, 
to  prepare  for  confession.  I  was  think- 
ing over  mv  past  mortal  sins  and  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  by  the  five  holy 
wounds  of  our  Lord  Jesus' — those  were 
here  very  words." 


BOSTON.  MASS..  AMERICAN. 


.Sunday,  '4un.  2k '',1909. 


IS  MADE   BLIND  AND 

DUMB  T5Y    LIGHTNING 

yd  I  


Brockton,  July  19.— Struck  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning  as  he  sat  on  his  piazza> 
his  hand  resting  on  the  brass-studded 
collar  of  a  pet  dog,  during  last  night's 
thunder  storm,  George  E.  Bowman,  a 
(gycear-old  artist,  whose  work  recently 
won  him  a  prize  of  $500  at  a  New  York 
exhibition,  is  lying  at  his  home  on 
Martlawn  avenue  speechless  and  sight- 
less. 

The  striking  of  the  lightning  was  wit- 
nessed by  neighbors  who,  picking  the 
young  man  up,  carried  him  to  the  room 
where  ills  mother  lay  sick.  The  mother, 
horrified  at  the  sight  of  her  son's  con- 
dition, has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
and  she,  too,  is  under  the  constant  care 
of  physicians. 


Jonn.-Tlme* 


The  accident  happened  shortly  after  6 
o'clock  last  night.  Bowman  had  seated 
himself  on  the  front  porch,  evidently 
to  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning  and 
enjoy  the  approach  of  the  storm.  As 
the  lightning  grew  more  vivid  and  the 
thunder  became  louder  and  louder,  the 
bull  terrier,  which  is  his  especial  pet, 
took  fright,  and  shrank  whimperingly 
to  his  master's  side.  The  young  man, 
reaching  over,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
dog's  collar.  A  moment  later  there 
was  a  blinding  flash;  the  chair  on  which 
Bowman  had  sat  was  overturned  and 
he  was  knocked  senseless,  while  the 
dog,  unharmed,  was  thrown  across  the 
porch   by  the   force  of  the   shock. 

The  physicians  who  are  watching 
Bowman  have  not  as  yet  given  up  hope 
as  to  his  ultimate  recovery,  but  they 
are    none    too    sanguine. 

F—N.  Y,  EVE.  .JOURNAL ' 
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Teacher  of  Blind   Sent  to   France. 

Sister   Ignatius     of   Loyola,    of    the   Pro- 
vidence   nuns,    wha    was    teaching    in    the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  community,  on  S^     Denis 
ven    sent    to    France    by    her 
Blind   and   deaf  mutes  are   be- 
fully       treated     in       L  Amy. 
France,  and  Sister  Ignatius  has  been  sent 
here    to     learn     the     system.        She     will 
trtei- wards    return    to   this   city   and   emi- 
nence instruction  by  the  system. 


AID  TO  BLIND. 

On  the  lines  ^GF^QKI?  Great  Eastern 
railway  in  Englanjk  a  new  regulation, 
prohibiting  the  tajalpportation  of  blind 
and  lnflrfe  nefcpip™inless  accompanied 
by     ittaml&nWihis   been   adopted.     The 

coni'paiV  VP*ained  tnat  tlle  rule  nas 
been  al opted  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  &f  the  persons  affected  by  it. 
Special  r\tes  for  attendants  are  allowed 
whore  th<?  afflicted  passenger  is  unable 
to  pay  full  fare. 


FITCH  BURG     fMASS.)     SENTINEL, 


',  Jun,  15,  1909, 


LOSES  HIS  EYESIGHT. 


W.  G.  Wiley  Forced  to  Give  Up  Position 

by  Blindness — To  Start  in  Tea  and 

Coffee  Business  for  Himself. 

Total  blindness  is  the  affliction 
which  has  visited  W.  G.  Wiley,  33 
Hawes  street,  and  which  has  forced 
him  to  give  up  his  position  as  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  store. 
He  has  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  was  caused  by  excessive  eye 
strain. 

Mr.  Wiley  is  a  married  man  and  has 
three  children,  one  of  whom  is  a  mere 
Infant.  While  not  able  to  keep  Mb 
former  position  as  manager  of  a  store, 
he  is  facing.  his  misfortune 
With  strong  courage  and  lie 
has  decided  to  go  into  the  tea  and 
coffee  business  for  himself,  carrying 
the  Silas  Peirce  goods  which  guaran- 
tee their  quality.  He  will  secure  a  boy 
to  lead  him  around  and  in  this  way  en- 
deavor to  build  up  a  little  business  for 
himself.  Mail  orders  will  be.  appre- 
ciated and  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  them.  This  afflic. 
tion  first  made  its  appearance  about  a 
year  ago  and  gradually  but  surely  his 
eyes  began  to  lose  the  power  of  sight. 
The  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  first  de- 
stroyed and  lately  the  other  eye  failed, 
leaving  Mr.  Wiley  totally  blind 

This  disease  is  the  same  for  which 
Millionaire  Charles  Broadway  Rouse 
offered  fabulous  sums  for  a  cure  with- 
out obtaining  any  relief, 

BOSTON  EVE.  GLOBS. 


FrFday,  'JFuri.  15,  .1909. 


A  successful  lawn  party  wa^held  at 
the  New  England  home  for  deaT  luult* 
(aged,  blind  and  infirm),  on  Freemont 
av,  Mt  Washington,  yesterday  after- 
noon and  eveWflgf  It  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  was  in  charge  of  Mrs  F. 
L.    Ryan,    the  matron. 

JIM  BO  1M0      I 

Blind  Must  Have  GtTides. 

LONDON,  June  10. — B.  P.  Ellis,  super- 
intendent of  the  line  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  has  issued  instructions 
to  all  the  station  masters  on  the  system 
to  instruct  all  his  Staff  "that  no  person 
who  is  blind,  or  suffering  from  any  other 
infirmity  which  renders  him  unable  to 
travel  safely,  is  to  he  booked  or  allowed 
to  enter  au'v  of  the  company's  trains  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  suitable  guide  or 
attendant." 
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BLIND  GIRLS'  WALTZ  ON  SKATES 


The  extraordinary  number  of  careers  and 
amusements  open  to  the  blind  was 
demonstrated  yesterday  at  the  annuai  prize 
festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.  Organ 
playing,  piano  tuning,  woodwork,  needle- 
work, shorthand,  typing,  and  singing  were 
all  wonderfully  well  done. 

In  the  roller  skating  rink  two  girls  per- 
formed a  waltz  on  skates,  keeping  excellent 
time  and  knowing  apparently  by  instinct 
when  to  turn   from  the  walls. 

In  the  swimming-bath  four  boys  gv  -e  an 
exhibition  of  life-saving,  and  here  again  the 
onlooker  was  struck  by  the  unfailirg  pre- 
cision with  which  the  swimmers  judged 
distances  and  locations  by  sound. 
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BLIJVD    MlfeiciAN 

blind  musician  o\|  much  note  and 
who  has  attracted  much  attention, 
from  those  who  have  heard  hit»y*_j»i 
Theodore  J.  Ducasse  of  83  Federal 
street.  Mr.  Ducasse  is  one  of  t  finest 
piano  and  organ  players  in  th  i  city, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  he 
has  also  written  over  200  compositions 
all    of   which    are    of    high    order. 

He  is  a  native  of  Lynn  and  first 
became  interested  In  music  during  his 
childhood.  He  studied  at  the  Wayarath 
Conservatory  of  Montreal  for  six  years 
and  played  in  the  symphony  orchestra 
of   that    city. 

Mr.  Ducasse  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  a  ship  laden  with  hay 
was  wrecked  at  the  Lynn  beach.  Tftfr 
was  on  the  20th  of  February,  1895, 
and  Mr,  Ducasse  went  tc  the  beach  to 
see  the  wreck.  He  caught  a  cold 
there,  which  settled  In  his  eves  and 
in    a   short    time   he   became   blind. 

He  is  an  excellent  conversational- 
ist and  on  Monday  evening,  had  along 
and  interesting  chat  with  the  News 
(nan. 
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OUTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Laurel  Park  Through  Good  Samari- 
tan of  jKiffg's  daughters. 

jpttnd.  people  romp- 
iicking  about  the  woods,  and 
rmlthe   Hockanum      river      at 
?ark  is  not  an  everyday  sight. 
=   casual   observer,   Wednesday, 
night  not  have  guessed  that  all  those 
5ig  and  little  folk  romping  and  play- 
ing    at     will,      were   sightless.      They 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  just  as  much  as 
more  blessed  children  do,  and  played 
with    an   abandon    and    freedom   from 
care  all  the  day  long.     Of  course  every- 
thing  was   new   to    them  at   first,    but 
later  they  sensed  the  lay  of  the  land, 
.and  then  for  most  of  them  it  was  easy. 
(At    least    there    was    no    complaining. 
They    played    tag    and    leap-frog,    and 
walked     and     ran     about     the     park, 
through  the  pathways  and  across  the 
green,  much  as  normal  children  do. 

Then  there  was  the  boating  Three 
or  four  in  a  single  craft  they  piled,  and 
here  and  there  across  the  stream  and 
up  and  down  they  paddled,  bringing 
up  now  against  the  bank,  now  against 
another  boat;  but  nothing  mattered. 
They  pushed  off  and  started  all  over 
again. 

About  noon  the  dinner  call  went 
forth,  and  there  was  some  tall 
scrambling  for  everybody  was  hungry, 
and  the  way  the  food  was  put  away 
was  fairly  good  to  see.  In  the  late  af- 
ternoon, the  members  of  the  Mothers' 
club  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in- 
vited the  blind  folks  to  join  with  them, 
and  an  informal  concert  followed,  the 
blind  entertaining  the  others  with 
music  and  recitations.  It  was  all  a 
most  pleasant  time,  for  which  the 
Good  Samaritan  chapter  of  the  King's 
Daughters  was  responsible.  The  pic- 
nic was  given  under  its  auspices. 
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The    Jewish    Settlement    of    PlffaVur&. 

A  century  afro  the  memorial  to  th 
took  the  form  of  a  monument,  a  dm  pel. 
even  a  hospital.  loss  often  a  library.  Now 
it  is  as  apt  ns  anything  to  be  a  'kinder- 
garten, a  school  for  the  deaf.  hij|uj  ffr 
crippled;  scholarships  for  tM-po'nr.  but 
ambitions,  child:  and  in  its  last  phase  a 
"settlement.';  The  latest  Surrey  describes 
the  Columbian  school  and  settlement  at 
Pittsburg.  Columbian  settlement  is  for  che 
Jewish  immigrants  of  the  Hill  district.  It 
is  true  it  has  been  in  operation  for  10 
years  past,  doing  neighborhood  work,  but 
Mr  and  Mrs  George  Ivaufmajin-  have  now 
endowed  it  with  $150. nnn  as  a'mpmorial 
to  their  daughter.  Irene.  The  greater 
part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the 
new  building  to  be  shortly  put  up  on 
present  site,  and  the  generous  givers  will 
add  25  per  cent  to  the  amount  raised  by 
the  association  toward  maintenance.  The 
new  building  will  be  known  as  the  "Irene 
Kaufmanu  settlement."  and  Rahbi  J. 
Leonard  Levy  is  credited  with  inspiring 
the  gift.  All  the  workers  are  Hebrews, 
anions  them  are  Miss  Lew  (Mrs  Solomon 
Foster)  of  Newark:  Julia  fchoenfeld.  well 
known  for  her  civic  wojp  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  other  able  work- 
ers. 

This  settlement  is  peculiarly  needed  in 
Pittsburg;  indeed,  if  half  the  tales  are 
true.  Pittsburg  calls  aloud  for  help.  The 
conditions  of  workers  there,  the  extreme 
recklessness  of  human  life  and  the  high 
death  rate,  hare  made  for  the  city  a  most 
unfavorable  reputation.  Columbian  settle- 
ment has  for  rears  ministered  to*  the 
Jewish  element  and  brought  aid  and  com- 
fort to  many,  and  with  its  now  great  en- 
dowment,   will   do   much   more: — 

Here  have  come  long  bearded  scholars,  deep 
in   the   learning  of  the  Hebrew  culture  as  ;t 
has.  been   handed   down  in   the  eastern   cities 
of    Europe;    here    have    come    Russian    exiles 
fresh  from   villages  where  pogroms  have  r  in 
riot;   here  girls   whose   limbs  and   Fungs  hare 
been   wasted   by  the  unsanitary  life  of  damp 
cellar   Work-rooms;   here,    immigrant  peddlers 
and   small    merchants   and  Jewish   craftsmen, 
sore    or    bewildered    at    the    injustice    meted 
out   to   them    by   aldermen's   courts  or   instal- 
ment dealers.    They  and  the  many  others  of 
their    company     have     reflected    the    present 
evils  of  living  conditions  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods   of    the    industrial    center.     And,    on 
the   other   hand,  out   from  here  has   gone   no 
little  .  of    the    spirit    which    is    characteristic 
of   the  newer   Pittsburg,   of  remedying  condi- 
tions,    or    invigorating    and    broadening    the 
usefulness   of  schools  and   health  department 
and   goveiaiment   generally   in    its    relation    to 
the   wholes^uueness    and    sanctities   of   life   of 
the   humbler  >rat»Upi^   "f  JJjr,   friii  w.         ~"*^ 
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I        Compensations  of  thcBiiirt. 

The    case    of    Stephen^lStellinger,    a 
young    blind     farmer    who    lives    near 
Denver,    Pa.,    appears   to    disprove   the 
modern    scientific    eontentiOn    that   re- 
blind    are    not 
by    deprivation    of 
Vht,  says  the  Rochester 
ind      Chronicle."         This 
who      Is    totally    blind,    is 
only    twenty-three    years    of    age. 
lost  hif:\ight  when  a  small  child.   He 
does    almost      everything,     about    the 
farm  fhafTiis   brother  and   sister   can 
do,    and     has   no    difficulty     in   finding 
particular  streets   and    houses    on    his 
frequent  visits  to  town.      He  is  an   ex- 
pert horse  trader.      He  has  five  horses 
on   the   farm  and   recognizes   each    by 
its  footstep.    His   sense  of  smell   indi- 
cates to  him  whether  he.  is  in  front  of 
the    hptel,    the    butcher    shop    or    the 
cigar    store.      Indeed,     so     acute     have 
all    of    his    remaining    .senses    become 
that  he   does   not  regard   blindness 
a    serious    handicap.      In    this    one    in- 
stance,   at   least,    nature    has  been    lib- 
eral with  her  compensations. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY  BUJiJIP  WHO  IS  *  GENIUS. 


Stephen  Melliiger  Walks  to  Denver  Daily — Swings  a  Scythe  in  Hayfield. 
trades  Mlorses — Mends  Machinery — Is    Excellent   Musician. 

!|e*    Mellinger.    a    young    Mind  <!  milks  six  or  eight  cows,  grooms  five 
\ffTo  lives  near  Denver.  Lan-  !  horses,    keeps'their   stables   in   tiptop 

pe,   greases  the  harness  and   does 

igs    about 


county,  was  recently  visited  by  Ph^e'  peases  the   harness  and   does 

I1  a    hundred    other    odd    thin 
a  newspaperman.      More  people  stop  ,   the  ^arn 

Only  One  to  Mend   the  Engine.' 

As  a  machinist  his  neighbors,  with 
all  their  good  sight,  can  hardly  excel 
the  blind  man.  He  has  a  large  gaso- 
f|  line  engine  and  steam  threshing 
machine  on  his  farm,  and  when  he 
i  ml  his  lather  go  to  a  neighbor's 
farm  to  thresh  grain  Stephen  either 
handles  the  sheaves,  putting  them 
ipon  the  platform  ready  for  the 
leeder,   or  attends  to  the   grain  bag?. 

On  one  occasion  some  accident 
happened  and  the  engine  would  not 
work.  The  father  looked  at  every 
valve  and  bolt,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Then  they  called  Stephen.  He 
trawled  under  the  engine,  and  with 
his  fingers,  began  to  feel  and  with  a 
hammer  he  kept  on  tapping  on  the 
various  parts.  Suddenly  his  fingers 
felt  something,  and  his  ears  told  him 
by  the  sound  that  he  had  the  part 
that  was  defective.  Five  minutes 
later  the  engine  was  operating  the 
threshing  machine  and  Stephen  was 
carrying  away  grain  bags  again. 
Is  An  Expert   Horesnian. 

Todav  there  is  no  better  horse- 
man "in  all  Lancaster  county. 
Stephen  will  strike  his  hand  along 
in.  ribs  of  a  horse,  rub  down  his 
legs,  feel  his  teeth,  and  in  fact  rub 
all  over  a  horse,  and  when  he  is 
done,    he    will    tell    you    if   the    horse 


and  talk  with  him  than  with  any 
other  person  who  comes  to  the  vil- 
lage. He  is  2  3  years  old  and  totally 
blind;  yet  he  sees,  or  at  least  his 
other  senses  have  been  so  strength- 
ened that  he  gets  along  about  as  well 
as  do  men  with  full  vision. 

Mr.  Mellinger  lost  his  sight  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  while  playing 
with  a  hatchet,  which  rebounded,  the  j 
edge  cutting  into  one  of  his  eyes. 
The  sight  was  soon  gone  in  this  eye, 
and  after  a  year  of  suffering  the 
other  eye  was  so  affected  that  its 
vision  vanished  also. 

Walks   to   Village   Almost    Daily. 

Stricken  thus  in  childhood,  the 
little  boy  hardly  realized  what  it  was 
to  be  blind,  and  today  he  says  he 
does  not  mind  the  loss  of  this  sense 
at  all.  "By  years  of  practice,"  he 
Says,  "I  have  adjusted  my  life  to 
blindness.  I  am  doing  about  every- 
thing nay  brother  and  sister  can  do. 
My  neighbors  can  tell  you  how  well 
I  do  it,  too. 

"Yes;  I  walk  to  Denver,  half  a 
mile  distant,  practically  every  dayr. 
I  go  half  the  distance  on  the  rail- 
road tracks.  My  hearing  tells  me 
just  where  I  am.  Every  step  I  take 
has  a   different  sound   to  me.     When  i 


la  quite  as  alert  when  you  hand  hi m 
money.  He  will  tell  you  whether 
it  is  silver  gold,  copper  or  a  nickel 
coin,  and   will  also  tell  you  thee- 

value.  When  it  comes  to  pap< 
money,  though,  he  says  he  is  lost  as 
he  has  not  yet  found  a  way  how  to 
tell  whether  it  is  a  $o  or  a  $10  note. 
With  all  this  great  ^fortune, 
Farmer  Mellinger  is  one  of  the  hap- 
piest farmers  in  this  section.  He 
enjoys  life  to  its  utmost.  He  is  six 
feet  tall,  weighs  180  pounds,  and  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  young  man- 
bond.  He  is  a  strong  young  man 
and    is    best    pleased    when    he    has 

work  to  do.  „,..&*»   n 

\s   a    pastime   he   takes   care 
loft  of  pigeons,  some  200  in  number. 
which    ne    cares    for    all    by    himself, 
and  makes  a  good  sum  of  pin  money 
selling   his   squabs. 


I  tread  upon  this  tie  I  know  how  f ar  I ,  is.  ]amei  whether  he"  has  spavin,  or  if 
away  from  home  I  am.  When  I  get  |  anything  else  is  wrong  with  him. 
to  the  place  where  I  turn  upon  the  j  vh'ere  is  hardly  a  sale  at  which  he 
public  road,  leading  to  the  center  of1  j(.  no,  examining  horses,  and  occa- 
the  town,  somehow — I  can't  explain  j  j  sjollai]y  he  buys  the  most  unbroken 
just    how    and    why — but    I    am    able    j  ^.-j^    c'reaturc    and    rides    him    home 


to  tell  by  the  sound  my  shoes  make 
that  I  have  to  stop  and  turn  in 
another  direction. 

,   Knows    What's    Coming,    Too. 

"When  I  get  to  town  1  can  tell 
where  the  stores  are,  who  are  the 
owners  and  what  is  sold  there.  My 
6«  use  of  smell  tells  me  at  once  when 
I  get  in  front  of  the  hotel  or  when 
I  enter  the  cigar  store  or  the  corner 
grocery.  My  brother  is  a  butcher, 
and  occasionally  I  help  him  in  mu:h 
of  the  work,  and  the  surroundings 
are  so  impressed  on  my  mind  that 
you  can't  fool  me  when  I  get  in  front 
of  a  butcher  shop,  no  matter  where 
it  is." 

Suddenly  Mellinger  said:  "There 
comes  one  of  our  horses  around  the 
corner,   and   he   is   hitched   to  our  Ice 

"How        do        you        know        that, 
Stephen?"    asked    a    man     who    was 
hing  him  closely. 

Recognizes  Footsteps  of  His  Horses. 

"Why.    I   can  tell   the  horse's   foot- 
steps  as   you   can    some    people's.      I 
have    five    horses    on    my    farm,    and 
1   can    tell    von    which    is   which   when 
I  hear  them  walk  or  trot." 
"Do  you  drive,  too?" 
"Sure!       Ask     the     landlord     here. 
He  will  tell  you  that  I  come  to  town 
every   day,   and  on  Saturdays  I  drive 
every   bit   of   street   there   is   in 
i.  and  I  can  tell  you  every  street 
coiner    and    doorstep,    for    I    sell    ice 
i.i    to    most   all    of   the    residents. 
People    can't    understand    how    [    get 
along,      but     somehow,      if     my     feet 
Id    talk    and    m;  xi>la in.    and 

my  nose  corroborate,  I  might  be  abb' 
to  ii     in    exact    words    how     I 

inguish       between       John's       and 
nuel's  houses,  on  the  other  side  of 
t!  ■    Btre   t." 

Mr.  Mellinger  is  probably  the  most 

wonderful    farmer   In    the   State.      He 

takes   care    of   a   large    herd    of   oxen 

ry    winter,    which    he    fattens;    he 


to  his  stables,  and  after  he  has  him 
a  month  or  two  the  animal  will  be  as 
docile  as  a  sheep.  Stephen  has 
made  lots  of  money  doing  this,  and 
he  now  and  then  sells  a  horse  at 
.$250,  making  a  nice  profit.  He  has 
never  been  cheated  at  a  horse  sale, 
and  he  says  he  will  never  be  fooled, 
either. 

During  hay  making  he  accom- 
panies the  rest  of  the  farmers  to  the 
meadow  and  swings  his  scythe  to 
and  fro.  cutting  the  grass  as  keenly 
and  evenly  as  does  his  brother.  He 
keeps  his  scythe  in  tiptop  shape,  and 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  he 
passes  the  whetstone  hither  and 
thither  speedily  without  cutting  him- 
self. 

Hits  Nails  on  the  Head. 

"Do  you  see  my  carpenter  shop?" 
asked  the  blind  man.  "Come,  I'll 
show  you!"  Here  he  unfolded  prac- 
tically everv  edged  tool  and  saw  that 
a  carpenter  needs.  With  these  he 
finishes  all  the  broken  wooden  im- 
plements on  the  farm,  and  the  other 
year  he  added  a  kitchen  to  the  farm 
house  for  his  mother.  "Oh.  yes;  I 
can  strike  a  nail  every  time  I  try, 
and  hit  it  squarely  on  the  head, 
too!"  he  explained. 

"It's  rather  hot  today,"  he  added; 
"let's  go  into  the  parlor  of  my  'farm 
house,  and  I  will  play  the  organ  for 
voiv"  Sure  enough,  he  plays  old 
familiar  tunes,  such  as  "Nearer.  My 
God  to  Thee,"  and  "My  Country  'Tis 
of  Thee,"  and  many  a  less  familiar 
and  more  difficult  air. 

Mr.  Mellinger  never  had  any 
schooling  of  the  ordinary  sort.  His 
blindness,  coming  in  childhood,  kept 
him  from  school,  but  his  father  and 
mother  did  all  they  could  for  him, 
and  taught  him  many  things.  He 
is  a  mental  mathematician  hardly 
equaled.  He  can  add,  subtr 
divide  before  you  think  you  h 
fully    asked    him    the   question.        He 
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/SEES"  CLEARLY  Iff 
SENSE  OE  FEELING 

Blind  and  Deaf  Samuel  Koff- 
maTTfrrasps  Intricate  Sub- 
jects Readily. 


FACULTIES  LOST  THROUGH 
FIREWORKS  EXPLOSION 


Fingers  Convey  Intelligence  to 

His    Acute    Mind    With 

Marvelous  Accuracy, 


If  the  average  person  was  told  that 
a  man  with  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
sight  entirely  gone,  and  the  sense  of 
speech  only  partially  developed  had 
■taken  a  trip  through  one  of  Lynn's 
leading  shoe  shops,  and  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it,  he  would  probably  put  one 
hand  to  hie  head,  and  make  that  rotary 
motion  that  denotes  a  padded  cell  in 
iDr.  Dippy'e  factory.  But  a  man  who 
has  been  bereft  of  this  three  most  need-1 
ful  senses  is  forced  to  develop  his1 
others  far  beyond  the  development  in 
the  ordinary  mortal.'  Samuel  Koffman 
of  2C2  Rich  avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
Is  an  extraordinary  man.  At  the  tender 
age  of  five  years  the  sudden  discharge 
of  fireworks  on  a  Fourth  of  July  so 
ecared  him  that  he  was  unable  to  see 
clearly,  hear  or  talk  thereafter.  His 
sight  during  the  interim  of  the  next  10 
years  went  back  on  him  altogether.  He 
lias  never  regained  his  sense  of  hearing, 
and  the  power  to  enunciate,  which  was 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  pathetic  circum- 
stance, has  only  been  slightly  developed 
after   patient  and   careful   training. 

Mr  Koffman  is  now  r»4  years  old.  He 
U  a  fine  looking,  tall,  straight,  portly 
man  and  the  casual  observer  would 
never  notice  anything  unusual  about 
him  if  it  were  not  for  the  juvenile  at- 
Lant    wiio    ipilots    him    around.       He 


<?Td 


has  been  in  this  city  once  before.       He 
■came   here  a   year  ago  to   visit  some  of 
t.  e  frequenters  at  the  blind  room^in  the 
city  library,    which  is  in  charge  of  Jen- 
nie M.  Bubier,  the  blind  attendant  there. 
!i  ic    has    travelled    considerably   since   h6 
has  been  old  enough  to  get  around,   but 
\ip  to  Monday  had  never  been  in  a  shoe 
'chop.       He   expressed   a    desire    to    have 
this      experience,      and        thr6ugh      the 
courtesy   of  Alexander  E.   Little,   of  the 
Sorosis  shoe     factory,     his     desire     was 
granted.   Mr.   Koffman  evinced  the  most 
lively   interest  in  everything  he  saw — or 
lather    touched.        He    neithr    saw    nor 
heard  but  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  he  has 
a    better    general    understanding    of    the 
manufacture   of   a   shoe,    and   even    this 
can  be  qualified  to  the  extent  of  saying 
the  Sorosis  shoe,  than  many  a  man  who 
may    have    gone    through    before    and 
knew  less  when  he  went  out  than  when 
he  entered. 

Visit   to   Shoe  Factory. 

From    top    floor   to   the    basemen t"">fr> > 
Koffman    was    piloted,     and     interested 
workmen   willingly  explained   to  the  lit- 
tle boy  pilot  just  what  was  done  in  their 
Individual  departments.       The  boy,   Les- 
ter James  McKenzie,  14  years  old, 'is  an 
exceptionally  bright  youth,  hy  the  way, 
and    while    the    details    were    being    ex- 
plained  to    him,    he,    almost    as   quickly, 
informed     Mr.     Koffman     through     the 
deaf,    dumb    and    blind    alphabet.       The 
little   fellow's   fingers  worked   with  sur- 
prising speed  in  the  blind  man's  hands, 
as    letters,    words    and    sentences    were 
framed.  Then  after  the  explanation  Mr 
Koffman   would   be   allowed  to    feel    the 
article    about    which    he    had    been    in- 
formed.      Several    times    it    took    but   a 
touch  for  him  to  recognize  the  differed 
parts  of  the  shoe.       It  was  a  marvelous 
spectacle    to    see    him    grasp    almost    at 
once    the     intricate     explanations.        Of 
course  he  could  not  see  buttons  sewed 
en    boots    with    one   .sweep   of    the    boot 
over  a  delicate,  machine,  or  eyelets  made 
as   quickly.       He  could  see  none  of   the 
machinery.       But   he   knew  it  was   run- 
ning  for   the   vibrations    from,  the   floor 
made   him    know   where    he   was  before 
he  had  fairly  mounted  the  steps  when  he 
first    went    into    the    big    building.       He 
could  also  tell  whether  especially  heavy 
work  or  especially  light  work  was  being 
done  by  the  difference  in  the  vibrations. 
He    collected    numerous    samples    that 
were  given  him.  and  seemed  as  pleased 
!  as  a  boy  at  everything  he  touched.      H^ 
seemed  especially  interested  in  the  lasts 
and    it   could    be   noticed  as   he   handled 
the   different   kinds   that   he   has   an   es- 
pecially well  developed  artistic  tempera- 
ment.       For    the    lasts    on    which    the 
most    stylish    shoes    are    made    received 
considerably  more  attention    than    those 
on    which    the  clumsier   grade    of   shoes 
are   fashioned.       Mr.   Koffman  is  a  little 
afraid  of  machinery,   and  did   not  want 
to  touch  any  of  it.      But  he  was  an  in- 
terested      listener,       through       his     own 
language,    to    the    explanations    of    the 
woTkmgs  of    this     and     that     piece     of 
mechanism.   He  appreciates  a  good  joke 
as   well  as  anybody,   and   he   jollied   the 
girls  as  best  he  could,   whenever  in  de- 
partments    where       female       employees 
work.       As  Mr.    Koffman    can   doubtless 
give    a   more    coherent    account    of   just 
what    he   knows   of  shoe  manufacturing 
•tnan  the  writer  could  possibly  turn  out 
It    would    not  be   wise  to   go  into    detail' 
concerning      his     trip.         But     he     went 
through    every   department.       He   "felt- 
it  all.  elt 

Lost  Faculties  at  Five  Years  of  Age 

A    few    facts    about    this    marvelous 
man  s    career    will    doubtless    prove    In- 
teresting.       While    Helen     Keller    may 
have  her  sense  of  feeling  more   acutely 
developed    than    any    deaf,    dumb    and 
blind    person    of   the    present    era    it    is 
floubtful    if    even    she    shows   any   more 
luick  witted   intelligence   than  does  Mr 
Koffman.    He    was   born    in   New   York 
|>tate  54  years  ago  of  parents  who  were 
formal    in    every    way.        His    father's 
hame   was   Adolphus,    and    his   mother's 
bame    Pauline.    He   was   a   healthy,   ac- 
tive and  precocious  youngster  until  Pie 
fatal    accident   of   that    Fourth    of   July 
■Bay   when    he  was   five   years   old.    Just 
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how    the    sudden    scare    had    the    effe  t 
that   it   did  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
baffling  to  medical  science.    But  if  fare 
had  ordained  that  Mr.   Koffman  shou.rl 
be   without   three   of  his   senses,    it   was 
probably  kind  of  her,  to  have  the  acci- 
dent   happen    when:   it   did.    At    the   age 
of  five   he   was   undoubtedly  in   a  better 
position  to  enter  upon  his  new  mode  of 
life  than  he  would  have  been  at  a  later 
age.    The     accident     did     not    take     his 
sight  wholly  away.    He   at  first  became 
very  near   sighted   but   was   able  to   s-e 
his  way   around  with  the  aid  of  stroii- 
glasses.        The    sight,     however,     which 
had   received    its    death    knell    with    the 
explosion     of    the    untimely    fireworks 
gradually      disappeared      and,      at      the 
age   of   15,    he  was   totally   blind. 

Until  he  was  13  Mr.  Koffman  remained 
at  home  where  his  parents  did  all  I  hey 
could  for  him  in  the  way  of  education. 
When  he  reached  that  age  he  entered 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  school  at  New 
York  City  where  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage. He  stands  today  as  one  of  the* 
most  notable  graduates  of  the  school. 
While  he  learned  how  to  read  from  the 
raised  texts  there,  and  in  many  way.3 
equipped  himself  for  what  would  be  a 
stormy  life  battle,  it  was  not  until  eight 
years  ago  that  he  learned  the  deaf  and 
dumb  system  of  talking.  This  he  picked 
up   with   surprising  rapidity. 

When  quite  young  he  went  West  and 
remained  there  for  10  years.  He  then 
came  east  and  went  to  the  Catsklll 
mountains.  He  first  ran  a  dairy  farm 
but  this  did  not  pay.  Then  he  took  up 
horticulture,  and  his  16  big  hot  houses 
were  show  places  for  that  vicinity.  He 
lived  on  his  farm  many  years  and  then 
returned  to  New  York  City.  Only  a 
few  years  since  he  moved  to  his  pres- 
ent residence. 

Has    Traveled    Extensively. 

Mr.  Koffman  took  in  the  Jamestown 
exposition  three  years  ago,  and  has 
also  been  all  over  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  has  traveled  considerably  for  a  ma 
in  his  position.  He  is  interested,  na' 
urally,  in  blind  schools  and  deaf  an 
dumb  institutions  and  it  was  on  th> 
account  that  he  has  visited  Lynn.  Th 
little  class  room  at  'the  library  is  on 
of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  this  country 
At  his  Mount  Vernon  place  he  is  mak- 
ing his  home  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Min 
nie  Louise  Salinger,  a  noted  women' 
club  lecturer. 

Mr.  Koffman's  sense  of  touch  is  s. 
acute,  many  of  his  performances  seen 
wonderful.  If  he  has  ever  shaker 
hands  with  a  person  and  is  informed  o 
his  name  he  seldom  forgets  him.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  the  library  Mon- 
day afternoon,  when  a  blind  girl  wno 
had  met  him  last  year  come  into  the 
room.  When  Mr.  Koffman  was  intro- 
duced to  her  and  took  her  hand  it  took 
him  but  a  minute  to  tell  her  name  and 
his  face  beamed  with  as  much  joy  as 
though  he  could  see  her.    Another  blind 


girl  he  knew  brought  a  necklace  whlcn 
lie  remembered  having  touched  and  ex- 
amined last  year  while  here.  He  rarely 
fails  to  identify  a  person  whom  he  has 
met,  and  their  names  are  usually  at 
his  tongue's  end.  He  can  tell  what  you 
mean  to  convey  if  you  write  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  on  his  forehead  or 
even  on  his  back.  By  taking  his  hand 
and  tracing  letters  in  the  air  he  can  also 
understand. 

In  his  workshop  at  his  home  in  Mount 
Vernon  he  has  a  chest,  of  tools  and 
some  of  the  work  he  does  is  surprising. 
He  makes  bird  houses,  baskets  of  reeds, 
from  the  size  of  a  work  basket  to  a 
clothes  basket,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  is  learning  to  weave.  He  has  a  car- 
pet  underway. 


Koffman    and    the   McKenzie    Boy   Con 
versing. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  Koff- 
man family  is  that  besides  Samuel  there 
are  two  other  brothers  who  are  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  The  brothers  are  not 
as  intelligent  as  Samuel,  but  they  seem 
to  enjoy  life  and  seldom  regret  their 
unfortunate   condition. 

Mr.  Koffman  hasi  an  Exceedingly 
cheery  disposition.  He  laughs  and 
jo?rcs  continually,  and  the  point  of  a 
joke  is  seldom  lost  to  him.  He  keeps 
thoroughly  up  to  date  on  all  the  sub- 
jects. On  his  present  trip  he  has 
stopped  at  Hartford,  Pittsfield  and 
Springfield.  He  will  leave  Lynn  Wed- 
nesday for  his  home  in  New  York. 
There  are  plenty  of  normal  men  who 
do  not  begin  to  get  the  enjoyment  out 
of  life  that  Mr.  Koffman  seems  to  have 
for  his  share. 
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